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PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


THE more closely we study the career of Phillips Brooks, the 
more remarkable does it appear. At a time when many are 
saying that the power of the pulpit is declining, he, simply as a 
preacher, exerted an influence which would have been noticeable 
in any age of Christian history. From the fact that when he was 
in college he is said to have manifested no desire to be a leader 
among his fellows, it would appear that he reached his position 
with little impulse from ambition. In his sermons there is no- 
thing meretricious. He was a typical Harvard man in his fastidi- 
ousness, so far as anything like sensationalism was concerned. 
Certain aspects of theology that are often thought especially to 
move the popular mind were hardly, if at all, touched upon in his 
preaching. The fact that under these circumstances he reached 
the commanding position which he held is one of the most prom- 
ising signs of the times, as well as an indication of the greatness 
of the man. 

When we come to seek the source of the wonderful power 
which he possessed over the hearts of men, the answer commonly 
given is that it is to be found in the goodness of his heart. He 
was a man of such broad sympathies, it is said, of such tender 
interest in those about him, and of such earnest faith, that he was 
felt by all to be a friend and a helper; and thus men responded to 
his interest in them with an answering love and trust. This 
statement does give, indeed, the ultimate source of his influence ; 
but, however paradoxical it may seem, it does not give the expla- 
nation of it. There are multitudes of men and women, of minis- 
ters and laymen, who have a religious faith as earnest as his, and 
a love for their fellow-men as strong. In many cases this love for 
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man is subjected to tests far more severe than were found in any 
experiences of his. He, in spite of occasional criticism and oppo- 
sition, was always surrounded by enthusiastic love and applause. 
He had from the beginning recognition of himself and of his 
work ; while many of those of whom I speak are giving their lives 
to their fellows, without recognition or encouragement. He him- 
self delighted to contemplate the beauty of these so often unap- 
preciated lives. He says, “I have seen rooms, where such men 
or such wonien, weak and ignorant, perhaps, were breathing out 
their long days of suffering, which were very Holies of Holies.” 

To the possession of these qualities by the great preacher, we 
have then to add the power to manifest them in such ways that 
men felt their influence, and yielded themselves to their might. 

We cannot fail to notice, as helpful in this manifestation, his 
magnificent personal endowments ; his noble form, his face that 
was so often all aglow with the inner light, his air of culture and 
refinement, which might at first seem to stand between him and 
the popular sympathy, but which, when the difficulty was over- 
come, added new elements of attraction and influence. Men loved 
to see such spiritual power so superbly embodied. They loved to 
see a nature so endowed for worldly success surrendering itself to 
a life of service. They loved to see culture and refinement fired 
with an enthusiasm such as they too often repress. The humblest 
felt a strange charm in the brotherhood that was offered to them 
across lines which are so often those of separation. It was the 
naturalness of it all, the spontaneity, the unconsciousness, that 
gave to such relations their great attractiveness. Even the rapid- 
ity of his utterance, which at first repelled, soon became asso- 
ciated with the man, and added a certain air of eager impetuosity 
to his discourse. 

All these characteristics, which I have imperfectly described, 
unquestionably contributed to the power of the preacher. They 
are not, however, sufficient to explain this power. We have to 
recognize the fact that his printed sermons retained this influence. 
The noble presence, the eager utterance, were absent; but the 
power remained. To multitudes throughout the English-reading 
world who had never felt the magnetism of his personal presence, 
these sermons have come with a power of inspiration such as few 
works of their class could claim. They have appealed to the same 
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diversities of culture and of belief to which his spoken word 
appealed. 

We have then to recognize the fact that Phillips Brooks was a 
man of genius. He was as truly such as any one of our great 
poets. It is not important, nor, indeed, would it be possible, to 
make a comparative estimate of his genius with that of any speci- 
fied poet or artist. All that is to our purpose is to notice the fact 
of his wonderful genius, and to illustrate, as may be possible, its 
nature and its methods. 

The genius that Phillips Brooks possessed was that of the 
preacher as truly as that of Longfellow or of Tennyson was that 
of the poet. I cannot say under what other forms this genius 
might have manifested itself, or what other types of success might 
have been accomplished by it. What was actually displayed in 
his life was the genius of the preacher. There are many preach- 
ers of genius who have not the special genius for preaching. 
Some preachers do helpful service by their reasoning; some in- 
spire by the power of their imagination: there are comparatively 
few in whom the special genius which marks the truest preacher 
as such makes itself felt. This genius was preéminently the gift 
of Phillips Brooks. 

The genius of the preacher, I need hardly say, consists in the 
power of so uttering spiritual truth that it shall be effective in 

*influencing the hearts of men. This implies a profound insight 
into religious truth, —an insight that shall reveal implications 
and applications of which the ordinary mind is not conscious. It 
implies also a gift for the presentation of what is thus beheld in 
an attractive and effective form. It is thus a genius of expres- 
sion, which is something very different from a genius for ex- 
pressions. Shakespeare had a genius for expressing the passions 
of the human heart. This implied an insight into the depths of 
human life, a power of creation by which what he perceived was 
embodied in living forms, and a power of presentation by which 
these forms that lived for him should live also for the world. 
This may illustrate the elements that enter into the genius of the 
preacher, so far as the sphere which limits his work is concerned. 

No one can have failed to notice the change which, to a large 
extent, the sermon has undergone in these later years. The older 

sermon we may call classical. It was dignified. It was intense, 
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in the sense that there was in it little wandering from its special 
theme. It held itself within the limits of theology or religion, 
strictly so called. It touched very few points in the life of man. 
It did not seek to amuse; we might almost say it did not seek 
to interest. It commanded attention to the truth upon which it 
dwelt. By it the hearer was brought face to face with the great 
realities. If the hearer was affected, it was largely through the 
reason — that is, by the recognition of some truth, or of some- 
thing that was regarded as truth— which appealed to his moral 
or religious nature. Perhaps the sermons of Channing may stand 
among the best examples of this form of preaching. It was lofty, 
invigorating, profoundly religious, and contenting itself with an 
appeal to the spiritual nature by the means of the impressiveness 
, of truth. 

The modern sermon stands less upon its dignity. It seeks first 
of all to interest. It touches the life of man at all points. It is 
familiar with the home and with the street. It finds illustrations 
on every hand. It is discursive. It dwells upon an illustration 
till, for a moment, one may forget what is illustrated. In a word, 
it seeks to have a human interest as well as a religious interest. 

If we may accept these characterizations as representing, loosely 
and generally, two different classes of sermons, we may reach the 
best idea of the sermons of Phillips Brooks by saying that they 


possess the dignity of the classical type, with the human interest « 


of what might be called the romantic type of preaching. 

In his sermons there is almost a total lack of discursiveness. 
At the beginning of each there may be a few words of introduc- 
tion, simply to make a connection between the mind of the hearer 
and the special theme to be considered; but, after this, the spe- 
cial theme is never for a moment lost from the mind. You may 
open one of his volumes anywhere, and a very few words will 
make clear what the subject is that the sermon before you pre- 
sents. Even the sermons of Robertson, which Phillips Brooks 
rightly exalted as at least among the best of our modern world, 
have often a discursiveness, a temporary absorption in details, 
of which the sermons of Phillips Brooks show little trace. There 
are not many popular preachers from whose sermons the hearer 
would carry away fewer special impressions. He did not deal in 
epigrams; thus there were few separate sayings to be recalled. 
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He was a perfect master of words, but never their servant. Each 
word filled its place as perfectly as if it stood in some finished 
poem, but no one was allowed to claim undue preéminence. If 
any particular illustration was remembered, it was most often the 
illustration that formed the heart and life of the sermon. What 
one did carry away was, I imagine, most generally, a text that 
from henceforth would have a new significance, an illustration 
that would never be forgotten, a truth that had opened depths 
undreamed of before, or a religious feeling, a sense of divine real- 
ities, which refreshed the life. 

Those who knew Phillips Brooks know how keen was his sense 
of humor. Things disclosed their humorous side to him as he 
went through life. In his Yale lectures he shows how aptly he 
could use a humorous illustration to give point to his teaching. 
I doubt if in his sermons there could be found any trace of this. 
In sermons of the discursive sort a bit of pleasantry, naturally 
suggested and illustrative of the theme, may be effective. In a 
camp-meeting the “ amens” are often redoubled after a ripple of 
laughter has run over the assemblage. In the sermons of Phillips 
Brooks, in which the solemn truth presented was never lost from 
the consciousness, such moments of relaxation would seem to have 
no place. 

This dignity and this intensity represent, however, only one 
aspect of the sermons of Phillips Brooks. We find, united with 
these, elements that we might have supposed to be incompatible 
with them, namely, the charm of the imagination and the varied 
interest of human experience. In fact there is nothing more 
striking in these sermons than their sense of the relations of our 
daily life. The world about him was evidently very real to the 
preacher. He seems never, for a moment, to have lost his con- 
gregation out of his mind. This is strikingly illustrated in his 
sermon on ‘“ The Consolations of God.” He begins by recognizing 
the fact that the need of consolation is not felt by all. ‘This 
side of God’s life shows itself only to certain conditions. of this 
life of ours. It is not for everybody. It is not for the young 
and joyous.” But as he went on, he seems to have felt these 
words upon his conscience. He could not bear to have any 
hearers feel that he was not speaking to them. At last he ex- 
claims, “ I would not seem to count out of my subject for to-day 
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those of my people the youngest, the happiest, the most hopeful, 
on whom I should be sorry any Sunday to turn my back, and say, 
‘There is nothing for you to-day.’” So he goes on to speak of 
the child’s need of consolation ; and only after this recognition of 
that part of his congregation which he had originally excluded, 
does he proceed to the development of his theme. At another 
time he breaks off in the midst of a sermon to exclaim, “ Oh, it 
may well be that there are some of you who are listening intently 
at this moment, thinking perhaps that now, after a thousand dis- 
appointments in a thousand sermons, you may hear the word you 
need.” This sense of a waiting congregation was of itself enough 
to banish from his sermons all mere abstractions and all playing 
with his theme. He was not a man who wrote and spoke merely 
to express his own thought, as a poet sings for the mere pleasure 
of the singing. He was not carried away by a temptation 
against which he warned the Yale students of theology, the temp- 
tation to make of his sermon a work of art. The sermon was to 
him an instrument fashioned and used for a special end. He 
spoke to living souls, not seeking merely their sympathy, seeking 
least of all their applause, but striving to awaken within them a 
consciousness of higher things, striving to shape the lives before 
him into conformity with the divine ideal. 

Though Phillips Brooks was right in warning the young 
preacher against the temptation to look upon his sermon as a 
work of art, and though he himself, as we have seen, regarded his 
sermons simply as the instruments for accomplishing each a spe- 
cial work; yet, in spite of this purpose that animated them, or 
possibly because of it, his sermons are works of art in the sense 
that each has a positive, aesthetic charm, which may be felt even 
by one who has little interest in their direct object. The purpose 
for which they were written was sufficient of itself to exclude all 
foreign elements, and to shape the elements which really belong 
to the theme discussed into a form of organic unity. Given, in 
connection with this, a poetic nature which informs the whole 
with the life-giving power of the imagination, and the result must 
of necessity have grace and beauty. In classic and mediaeval 
times, the most common implements of daily life, while perfectly 
fitted for the use for which they were designed, possessed artistic 
beauty, simply because the artistic spirit of their makers could 
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: not create them otherwise. Thus some classic or mediaeval vase, 

q possessing, it may be, nothing foreign to its destined use, charms 

q us to-day simply through its grace of form, this grace of form 
being that through which it is preéminently what it was meant to 
be, namely, a vase. The sermons of Phillips Brooks are works of 
art in this unconscious and unpremeditated way. 

A sermon is often considered dreary reading, because it consists 
so largely of commonplaces. Indeed, it is happily true that in 
this age of the world the fundamental principles of morals and 
religion are commonplaces. The personality of a speaker may 
give to them a special interest or power, just as moral advice 
ceases to be commonplace as it is urged by a mother striving to 
guard her son against some special temptation. When the living 
presence of the preacher no longer animates them, such utterances 

are apt to assume their commonplace character. There can there- 
fore be few more striking proofs of genius than the power to give 
to such truisms permanent or general interest. After all, how- 
ever, the problem is like that which meets genius under every 
form of its manifestation ; for the basis of all these manifestations, 
even in the case of a genius like that of Shakespeare, is the com- 
monplace. In this matter of the sermon, the genius of Phillips 
Brooks consisted, in part at least, in the power to see more deeply 
into the nature and significance of these commonplaces than other 
men. Indeed, it may be said that if anything is commonplace, it 
is so only to the commonplace mind. A stone on the street, or a 
flower by the wayside, is commonplace enough; but the geologist, 
or the botanist, will find in it that which will excite our wonder 
and interest. It was as such an expert that Phillips Brooks ex- 
hibited to us the fundamental principles of life. Under his guid- 
ance men saw in them what they had not dreamed of seeing 
before. 

I cannot better illustrate what I mean than by quoting a de- 
scription that he gives in one of his sermons of a gem illuminated 
by the sunlight. He is speaking of the mystery of light. He 
says: “ But now supposing that the object of our scrutiny, being 
something really rich and profound, were brought out of the dark- 
ness into a sudden flood of sunlight, would it grow less or more 
mysterious ? Suppose it is a jewel, and instead of having to 
strain your eyes to make out the outline of its shape, you can now 
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look deep into its heart, see depth opening beyond depth, until it 
looks as if there were no end to the chambers of splendor that are 
shut up in that little stone; see flake after flake of luminous color 
floating up out of the unseen fountain which lies somewhere in 
the jewel’s heart.” This jewel penetrated by the sunshine is the 
best possible illustration of a fact or an idea illuminated by the in- 
sight of his faith and genius. Perhaps it is a text from the Bible 
that opens thus depth beneath depth, and sends up “ flake after 
flake of luminous color from the unseen fountain at its heart.” 
A striking example of this power of penetrating insight is found 
in the last public address that was made by him. It was to the 
choir guild of Grace Church in Newton. It was largely addressed 
to the choir boys. The occasion seems simple enough, but he saw 
in it deep meaning. He looked into the unknown future, as the 
generation to which these boys belonged should take possession 
of the world, and rejoiced to see them going forward, “ singing 
the great psalms of the Church, the boys taking up those strains 
which have been upon the lips of the fathers, and have expressed 
the glorious aspirations of the multitudes of the past.” Then he 
went on to speak of “ the beauty of doing a greater work than one 
can understand.” ‘ The man who perfectly understands the work 
he is doing is not doing the work which he is worthy of doing.” 
Thus these boys were doing a work larger than they could com- 
prehend. “ They sing words which mean very much to them, but 
whose full meaning they cannot begin to understand until they 
have gone forward into the manifold experiences of life, ard have 
caught the spirit of the revelations of the past.” In this manner 
does every phase of life open at his touch into deep and varied 
significance. It is not that he made much of every such occasion ; 
it is that he found much in it. 

Phillips Brooks not only brought out in this manner the mean- 
ing of whatever theme he touched; unconsciously he revealed 
himself. He had the power of expressing not merely his thought, 
but himself. It is happily no very rare thing to listen to a ser- 
mon with interest. Too often, however, what we listen to is sim- 
ply the sermon. We may admire it; we may be moved and 
profited by it; but still it is all the while the sermon alone that 
occupies us. It is a rare and happy occasion when we listen not 
to the sermon, but to the man. When Phillips Brooks preached, 
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men listened, for the most part, not to the sermon, but to him. 
They felt themselves in the presence of a strong, loving, aspiring, 
and believing soul. Many such spirits, we are glad to say, speak 
from our pulpits, and bring messages of strength and cheer ; but 
few have this genius of expression by which they reveal them- 
selves such as they are, and uplift as truly by their. presence as 
by their thought. Even more than this was revealed in those 
moments when this preacher accomplished his highest work. Men 
felt not only in the presence of this spirit, so strong and pure; 
but through it they felt themselves in the presence of the infinite 
spirit that spoke through this devout and earnest soul. 
q It is to be noticed that in his sermons he almost always dwelt 
upon the positive aspect of life. He dealt very little with denun- 
ciation. He did not believe that men could be helped much in 
that way. He said once, “If you could kill all a man’s sins you 
would only make him a less bad man. You would not make him 
a better man.” This abstinence from denunciation was all the 
more remarkable because he is said to have possessed great powers 
of sareasm and invective; and men who discover that they pos- 
sess these powers generally like to use them. Only now and then 
in his printed sermons do we have a slight touch of sarcasm; as 
when he speaks of “the superficial grief of a superficial mourner 
7 at.a funeral, all tears and ecrape.” 
What he really loved to do, and what at the same time he felt 
that it was the special work of the preacher to do, was to hold 
up the ideal of Christian living, and to strive to make men feel 
the power of the life of God. Certainly this method was caleu- 
lated to bring his congregation near to him. There was no chasm 
to be crossed; no repulsion to be overcome. The preacher stood 
simply with words of encouragement and welcome. 

Another thing to be noticed in these sermons is the slight place 
that is held in them by theology. The great preacher was either 
very little of a theologian, or else he felt that when he addressed 
his people there was something vastly more important to be con- 
sidered than theology. The probability is that his interest in the- 
ology was largely, if not wholly, in its practical aspects. I doubt 
if he concerned himself very much with the current discussions in 
regard to these matters, or at least he probably took in them only 
a preacher’s interest. He stood with a certain child-like fearless- 
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ness unharmed amid the creeds of the Church and the question- 
ings of the time : — 
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“Non sine Dis animosus infans.’’ 






He took from all only what was the best. He left the harsh- 
ness of the creeds, and took only what was tender and life-giving. 
He took its beauty from the Church, and knew nothing of its nar- 
rowness. From the awakened thought of the time he took its 
breadth and its freedom; but its negations seem not to have 
moved him. As in some cities of the old world where ran the 
line of fortifications are now broad streets or pleasure-grounds, so 
the defenses which the Church had set up to guard itself against 
the intrusion of those whose beliefs do not conform to its stand- 
ards with him seem to have become avenues of approach, attracting 
instead of excluding. : 

No characterization of the sermons of the great preacher would 
be complete which did not recognize the fact that some found this 
lack of theological definiteness to be a real drawback to their 
enjoyment of them. They complained that when some themes 
were approached there came a certain mistiness into the thought. 
For instance, in the course of the sermon that he preached on the 
occasion of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Harvard 
College, he exclaimed, “ And what and who is Jesus Christ? In 
reverence and humility let us give our answer.” At this point 
the minds that demand precise statements of belief became in- 
tent. At last Phillips Brooks was going to declare clearly his 
position. The preacher went on: “ He is the meeting of the 
Divine and Human, — the presence of God in humanity, the per- 
fection of humanity in God; the Divine made human, the human 
shown to be capable of union with the Divine; the utterance, 
therefore, of the nearness and the love of God, and of the possi- 
bility of man. Once in the ages came the wondrous life, once in 
the stretch of history the face of Jesus shone in Palestine, and 
his feet left their blessed impress upon earth; but what that life 
made manifest had been forever true. Its truth was timeless, the 
truth of all eternity. The love of God, the possibility of man, — 
these two which made the Christhood, — these two, not two, but 
one, had been the element in which all life was lived, all knowledge 
known, all truth attained.””— This is magnificent, but it is not 
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theology ; at least it is not the theology of the theologians. It is 
not strange that on the one side some suspected heresy, and, on 
the other, some discovered obscurantism. Yet the very heart of 
Phillips Brooks spoke in this utterance. Why did he not give a 
direct categorical answer to the question that he asked, an answer 
that would have satisfied the theologian or the free-thinker? The 
only reason can be that he was interested in the fact, and not in 
any formula in regard to the fact. He aimed to promote right- 
eousness and the religious life among men. He aimed directly at 
the heart of his hearers. He brought to bear upon them religious 
truth in what seemed to him its simplest and most effective form. 

I would be among the last to underestimate the importance of 
theological thought, and to undervalue the sermons that seek to 
make clear and to defend the truths of religion. I do not forget 
how the sermons of Channing purified the religious atmosphere 
of the Christian world. The world still needs such clear utterance 
of religious truth. There are, however, diversities of gifts. We 
should remember, further, that theology is for the sake of religion. 
If it is the work of those who have done battle for religious liberty 
that has made the preaching of Phillips Brooks possible, it is in 
such preaching that this work finds its worthiest fulfilment. Ifa 
man can be brought, even for a short time, actually to experience 
the religious feeling, or something akin to it, he has received a 
proof of the truth of religion more convincing than any presenta- 
tion of arguments could accomplish. 

However this may be, what has been said may illustrate the 
nature of the preaching of Phillips Brooks. The fact that Chris- 
tianity was reduced by him to such simplicity of form may do 
much also to explain his. vast liberality, which was not tolerance 
of opinions which he rejected, but the recognition of the funda- 
mental principle of Christianity under varied names and forms. 
Much of what the sects are warring about seemed to him too tri- 
vial to demand serious consideration. He was too true a church- 
man to think it necessary to guard himself within artificial limits. 
Thus the whole church was open to him. He could take part in 
the installation of the pastor of Plymouth Church as simply and 
naturally as if it had been a service within the limits of his own 
communion. Never did such largeness of spirit receive wider or 
heartier recognition. Wherever he went he was welcomed as the 
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true minister of God. The bankers of Wall Street left their 
offices at noon to listen to his words. Harvard students thronged 
to hear him preach. Ministers and laymen, of whatever name, 
were alike eager to catch his utterances. 

At the beginning of this paper it was urged that the goodness 
of Phillips Brooks would not account for his wide influence ; for 
this was needed great genius, the genius for expressing himself, 
and for presenting the truth which he had at heart. In conclu- 
sion we must recognize the fact that his genius would not have 
accomplished the work, if it had not had behind it his great 
personality. One did not need to know the story of his life to 
feel this power. One felt it through his very presence. The 
more we know of his life, the more is this impression deepened. 
He showed his fearlessness at the start, by pleading the rights of 
the slave ; and yet more by pleading the rights of the negro on 
the streets of the city where he lived. He showed the depth of 
his sympathy by his labors for the good of the soldier and for the 
comfort of the sick and the wounded in the hospital. When 
quieter times came, his labors for those who needed help went on 
more privately but no less earnestly. We cannot conceive of a 
life more open than his to every demand that might be made upon 
it. He appears to have had little more fondness for machinery in 
benevolence than for systems in theology. Perhaps his nature 
was more marked in nothing than in its love for freedom and 
spontaneity. This is not the place to dilate upon his many deeds 
of kindness. The story of them is written upon many a grateful 
heart. His days of usefulness began early, and ended late. He 
shrank from no scene of poverty or sickness. Thus, as truly as 
any man could, he represented to those with whom he had to do 
the gracious power and love of Him whom he recognized as his 
Divine Master. 

This life of loving service won the hearts of those to whom he 
ministered. It uttered itself in his sermons, even for those who 
knew nothing of its outward manifestations. Thus it was that 
men loved him and honored him and opened their hearts to him. 
It is no wonder that the voice of the people within his communion 
and outside of it united to lift him to the highest position of 
honor and service which his church could offer. He was felt to 
be the Bishop not of a church, but of a people. 
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Thus it was that when he died there was such sorrow through- 
out the English-speaking world. We must seek far to find a 
parallel to this universal mourning. The expressions of grief at 
his funeral ; the solemn pomp of the service within the church that 
was so dear to him; the waiting crowds outside that thronged the 
square, made up so largely of those whom his life had blessed ; 
the turning aside of the funeral procession to pass through the 
grounds of the college that he loved, amid the ranks of students 
to whom he had ministered so gladly; the final leaving him at 
rest in the beautiful inclosure where he had so often read the 
burial service of the Church; the utterance since of so many 
words of sorrow and of gratitude from all sorts and conditions of 
men, — from Jew and Catholic, from Orthodox and Free-thinker, 
— all this recalls the earlier times when the Church was one, and 
its Bishop was the Bishop of all. May we not say rather that it 
is a foregleam of the coming time, when, if the divisions of the 
Church shall still maintain themselves, they will do it in a spirit 
of mutual sympathy and with a sense of sharing in a common 
work ; so that if one member suffers all the members shall suffer 
with it; not merely by asympathetic and reflected grief, but be- 
cause what is a loss for one is felt to be truly a loss for all ? 

Charles C. Everett, Div., 59. 


Tue Graduates’ Magazine has had no more helpful supporter 
than Phillips Brooks. He presided at the first informal meeting 
of Harvard men in Boston, on March 26, 1892, to discuss the 
desirability of founding such a magazine. He encouraged its 
promoters during the months when the enterprise was still ten- 
tative, and after the first number had been issued his was one of 
the earliest notes of approbation. He saw in the Magazine a 
medium through which the vast body of living Harvard men, 
now numbering more than twelve thousand, could communicate 
with each other, and by which the influence of Harvard might be 
still further extended through the country. Had he lived, the 
readers of the present issue of this Magazine would have had an 
article by him, which, only a few days before his death, he had 
cordially promised to write. 
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A Serious Question. 


A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


TxHat Harvard College is no longer the Harvard College of 
thirty years ago is obvious enough; many rejoice at this; a few 
openly, and more secretly, deplore it; but no one questions the 
fact. It is much more doubtful whether every one, or even a 
large proportion of those interested in the welfare of Harvard, 
realize how nearly it has ceased to be Harvard College at all, or 
how grave and imminent is the danger lest it should erelong fail 
to supply those intrusted to its care with the best fruits of a col- 
lege life. 

The first duty of a “college” is implied in its name; it exists 
primarily that it may bring its students together, make them live 
a common life, subject each one to the contagion of habits and 
prejudices, new to him, but shared by some among his compan- 
ions, — in short, fashion them into a society. In this process there 
is always and necessarily developed a public opinion, strong or 
weak in proportion to the sense of solidarity simultaneously 
evolved, and which reacts with peculiar force on beliefs and char- 
acters as yet plastic and receptive. Higher education in our day 
and country is based on a recognition of this public opinion as a 
force making for righteousness; on the conviction that, in a com- 
munity of young men and especially of young freemen, common 
ideals will be found worthy; accepted standards, true anc fair; 
the moral tone, sound and healthy. Cause a hundred such youths 
to work and play in close companionship for four years, make 
them share the same toils and the same pleasures, give to the 
other ninety-nine a motive and a justification for seeking to con- 
trol the actions, words, and even thoughts of each one among 
them, let no one “flock by himself,” or live in a select little 
world of his own, and subject, of course, to reasonable limita- 
tions, you will have at the end of the term a hundred men far 
stronger, braver, happier, and more useful than any other form 
of training could have made them. With fairly good raw 
material to work upon, the stimulating and cleansing force of this 
mutual influence will often produce surprisingly good results 
amid the least favorable surroundings; even a scion of the Four 
Hundred may leave a good college an honorable, modest, and 
sensible young man. 
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Two conditions, however, are indispensable to the effective and 
salutary action of public opinion in a college world; the commu- 
nity sharing it must be large enough to generate a sense of cor- 
porate interest and responsibility, and yet not too large for each 
member to meddle in some measure with the comings in and 
goings out of every other; and access to this community must 
depend upon natural and not upon merely conventional qualifica- 
tions. A class of the last generation at Harvard furnished these 
conditions almost perfectly; its members were too many to con- 
stitute a clique or coterie, too few to feel themselves a mere mob, 
and they were classmates (which then had a meaning), not because 
all were of one place or “set”’ or “social position,” but because 
all had wished and had been able to enter college. A class of 
to-day hardly affords these conditions at all, and in the Class of 
1900 they bid fair to be wholly wanting. Instead of one hundred 
students pursuing the same, or very nearly the same, course of 
instruction, and one peculiar to themselves, we have three or four 
hundred taking all sorts of courses according to the individual 
interest, taste, or caprice of each one among them, and which are 
open to members of other classes and even other departments of 
the University. Athletic sports have already become in great 
measure the special concern of experts, and the marked and 
growing tendency in this direction leads the football or baseball 
or boating champion to think and care less and less whether his 
comrades of the team or crew are Freshmen or Seniors, under- 
graduates or graduates. It is now not only possible, but natural 
and of frequent occurrence, for a student to know personally less 
than half of his own class, and “classmates ”’ means those admitted 
and ‘graduated simultaneously, and means, or will soon mean, 
very little more. The birds no longer flock all together and 
apart from those of different plumage; they are split up into a 
multitude of little transient coveys, and into these strangers of 
another feather find ready admittance. 

These undoubted facts justify some regret for the past, as well 
as some anxiety regarding the future, but the past is beyond 
recall. The features of our situation which I have noted are not 
peculiar to Harvard; the same changes are in progress at all 
American colleges worthy to be placed in the same rank, and, if 
they have not elsewhere proceeded so far, or caused so much 
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damage, this is only because no other college has grown as ours 
has, and nowhere else was there so much to lose in this growth. 
The better American colleges all tend to outgrow their proper 
work as colleges; Harvard has suffered the most, simply because 
Harvard is the best. Jeremiads over what has been, but is not 
and certainly never will be again, do not constitute an inspiring 
or healthful form of mental exercise; and time is still more 
obviously wasted in censorious criticism of this or that detail in a 
process of change, when what concerns us is the general and 
necessary result. Let us rather consider very briefly whether any 
remedy exists for an evil no less grave and undoubted because 
seemingly inevitable. 

The problem is to supplement or replace a college, which has 
so far developed into a university, as to be, in the original and 
most vital sense of the word, a college no longer. It is at least 
improbable that any agency for this purpose will be found ready 
made; in methods of education there is hardly room for a Colum- 
bus. What we really need in this field is more likely to be 
evolved gradually and, as it were, unconsciously from the auto- 
matic working of time and experience, than summarily depicted 
by any would-be patentee. I make no pretensions, therefore, to 
do more than furnish food for possibly fruitful thought in the few 
words that I shall say on the subject. 

In the first place, we must not assume that the problem 
admits of solution. It may be that college life and university 
training cannot be here and now combined as we would combine 
them, and that we must choose between the two. No one can 
doubt as to the choice, although many may regret that a choice 
is necessary. It is better to be a man than a boy, yet most men 
look back wistfully on their boyhood. Moreover, as the boy is 
not, after all, asked whether he will become a man, so, in our 
country, a good college is apparently compelled to become some- 
thing different from a college by mere lapse of time and increase 
of population. Perhaps all that we can do is to accept the situa- 
tion; to let Exeter and Andover and their fellows come to fill the 
place and do the work which once were Harvard’s, or to have as 
undergraduates at our University the graduates of real colleges. 

Nevertheless, it is reasonable to wish and to hope for another 
outcome to the present somewhat equivocal and evidently transi- 
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tory status. The real obstacle to a sense of corporate fellowship 
among the students of our American universities, and more 
especially of Harvard, is not their mere number; this is far less 
than what is found compatible with perhaps the highest develop- 
ment of collegiate influence and training in those universities of 
the Old World whose environment most nearly resembles Har- 
vard’s. The stumbling-block is the fact that each class of our 
undergraduates now constitutes an unwieldy, amorphous mass; 
much as the American people would, were a centralized authority 
at Washington charged with the local affairs of Maine and Min- 
nesota, Texas and California. We have solved the problem of 
combining union for defense with provincial and municipal self- 
government by a system of republics within a republic; surely 
we need not despair of yet finding some method of organizing 
analogous imperia in imperio, so as to have, if not many colleges, 
ach distinct and yet all component parts of the University, at 
least the fruits yielded elsewhere by this application of the fed- 
eral principle to education. 

The idea may be merely fanciful, but it has occurred to my 
mind that nuclei of the quasi corporations needed for the func- 
tions once discharged by classes at Harvard may possibly be found 
in certain of the college societies. As the average age of the 
undergraduates increases, and the serious questions of life demand 
more and more thought from each one among them, these bodies 
will naturally approximate to one or the other of two types. 
Some will develop (or degenerate) into mere social clubs; others 
will become agencies of real instruction to their members. Of 
the former all that can be said is that, like similar organizations 
among older men, they may save those who join them from some- 
thing worse. It is better that a man ora boy should spend his 
time doing nothing at a club than in doing something at a gin- 
mill or a gambling-den, and, if he has a strong predilection for 
the former amusement, it is probable that, in default of this, he 
might readily acquire a taste for the latter. But if companion- 
ship in idleness be a desirable substitute for companionship in 
vice, it is rarely a source of lasting or beneficent influence on 
character or conduct; those who assiduously help each other to do 
nothing, do little to make each other wiser or better men. 

The societies which will count in the life of the University will 
VOL, I. — NO. 3. 23 
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consist of students who come there to work and not to dawdle. 
It seems reasonable to expect that the number and importance of 
such societies should steadily increase as a consequence of the 
elective system of studies. When every one is allowed and even 
obliged to choose his own field of labor, he can hardly fail to feel 
a sympathy for others who have made the like choice, and an 
interest in their progress, nor will it probably be long before 
these sentiments suggest a desire and a scheme to work in com- 
mon. The associations thus formed will be all the more durable 
and effective that they are founded upon a real community of 
taste and feeling, and it does not seem to me altogether quixotic 
to hope that they may avail, in the fulness of time, to safeguard 
the University against the imputation and the danger of doing 
less for each one of her children because she has to do for so 
many more. 


Charles J. Bonaparte, ’71. 





THE STUDY OF THE FINE ARTS IN UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND COLLEGES. 


WirHin the last score of years the study of the Fine Arts has 
taken a prominent place in some of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing in both Europe and America, and the interest in this study 
is rapidly extending. But it is natural that to find a profitable 
mode of dealing with a subject so long neglected should at first 
cause embarrassment such as is shown by the undefined aims, and 
confused methods, of much of the instruction thus far offered. 
This instruction is in some instances historical or archaeological, 
in others it is theoretical, and in still others it is technical some- 
times with a professional end in view. In some cases a good be- 
ginning has been made, upon which time and experience will not 
fail to improve, yet the evidences of unsettled, and even mis- 
directed, purpose are numerous ; and it is much to be desired that 
a better understanding of the essential object, the proper scope, 
and the most serviceable methods of the study of the Fine Arts in 
Universities and Colleges should prevail. 

The object of this study is primarily, I conceive, to awaken and 
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to cultivate those apprehensions of beauty without which a people 
can never become wholly emancipated from a state of barbarism. 
Under the best conditions these apprehensions would be developed 
unconsciously. The youth would grow up in an atmosphere of 
beauty, with all that it implies of moral and spiritual rectitude. 
An approach to such conditions has been made at several epochs 
in the past, and these epochs have naturally been rich in artistic 
achievements. In the absence of a general prevalence of favor- 
able circumstances it is one of the functions of a University to 
awaken a sentiment of beauty in the minds of educated men, and 
to lay the foundation for a discriminating judgment with regard to 
works of art. More than this it does not lie within the province 
of the undergraduate department of a University to attempt. The 
special training which looks to artistic production belongs to tech- 
nical schools, or to the graduate courses offered by the University. 
But as regards production, the first condition of success is that of 
individual culture. Where men of native artistic endowment are 
surrounded by favorable intellectual and material conditions the 
arts will naturally arise ; where they are not, no effort can call them 
into being. A University may do much to create the conditions ; 
and its undergraduate courses can properly have no other object. 
A definite conception of the object to be sought makes clearer 
the scope proper to Fine Arts courses. Everything must tend to 
culture in respect to beauty. The study of the important science 
of Archaeology ought not to be confused with that of the Fine 
Arts. For while Archaeology is of great service, and is in fact 
largely indispensable in connection with this study, it is, in itself, 
wholly distinct from it. Courses in Classical and Mediaeval Ar- 
chaeology are not necessarily concerned with beauty. The objects 
brought under observation in such courses are not always beauti- 
ful, and when they are so they are not usualiy regarded from the 
point of view that conduces to their just appreciation as works 
of the creative imagination and of artistic skill. The study of 
Poetry, on the other hand, is the study of beauty in one of its 
most important forms; but it does not completely develop the 
mind in this direction. The culture that does not concern itself 
with visual beauty is a one-sided culture, and a knowledge of 
Greek Poetry without a knowledge of the graphic and plastic arts 
of Greece gives no adequate understanding of the Greek genius. 
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The modern University must teach the history of the Fine Arts, 
their essential character, and their significance as modes of ex- 
pression. It must also afford some training of eye and hand 
through the practice of drawing. Drawing quickens observation, 
and is an important aid to artistic apprehension. It ought, indeed, 
not to be necessary for a University to teach the elements of 
drawing: they should be taught in preparatory schools. A 
student who has predilections for the Fine Arts ought, on enter- 
ing his University course, to have acquired enough of the elements 
of drawing and coloring to enable him to use them as means of 
study with comparative readiness. But so long as young men 
come unprepared in this branch, the elements must be taught in 
the University, as the elements of modern languages and of some 
sciences are taught. To secure a serviceable measure of advan- 
tage from the practice of drawing, however, the acquirement of 
no great amount of skill is requisite. Yet skill of hand has, when 
guided by feeling and intelligence, an important influence on the 
mind, which every student who possesses it feels. It is therefore 
worth acquiring as far as may be possible; and whether little or 
much of it be gained, a limited amount of practice, such as under- 
graduates can afford to give in connection with their other work, 
and such as their other work will be the better for their giving, is 
indispensable for a certain class of students. 

In connection with drawing, the principles of delineation (in- 
cluding the theory of perspective), of coloring, of light and shade, 
and of composition, as exemplified in leading historic examvles of 
design, must be expounded and illustrated. In short, the gram- 
mar of graphic expression must be systematically and thoroughly 
taught. 

In general, undergraduate courses cannot with advantage be 
much concerned with contemporary art. Without taking the ex- 
treme view, formerly held in Europe, that a University should 
teach nothing that is less than two hundred years old, there are 
yet strong reasons for adhering largely in the Fine Arts to the 
principle that governs instruction in the older departments of 
University work, training the minds of youth primarily on those 
arts of past times which have, by a consensus of opinion, become 
in a greater or less degree classic. The student will afterwards be 
free to exercise his own judgment with regard to contemporaneous 
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art, which he will approach more intelligently than he could with- 
out familiarity with the principles of the best older works. 

As to methods, those courses which are largely historical, or 
which are intended to impart an understanding of the Fine Arts 
in their relations to literature, will naturally be conducted by lee- 
tures and reading, illustrated by photographs, casts, and such other 
objects as may be requisite and available. In courses which deal 
more particulariy with the principles of design, where lectures and 
reading have to be supplemented by practice in drawing, that 
practice ought obviously to be of a kind that should tend most to 
the culture sought. It is in regard to this practice that the great- 
est misconceptions have prevailed, — misconceptions which would 
hardly have arisen had the essential object of University work 
been held more distinctly in view. I do not mean to affirm that 
the best modes of practice for University ends are easily devised 
off-hand. But a due regard to the central purpose of University, 
and especially of undergraduate, work, as distinguished from tech- 
nical or professional work, would at least show the general direc- 
tion that practical exercises ought to take, as well as their proper 
limitations. 

With the necessary limitations of undergraduate work clearly 
in view, it will be seen that the proficiency in executive accom- 
plishment, which the sustained labor of professional training alone 
secures, is not to be expected of the student. The rigorous study 
of the human figure cannot be engaged in by him; for nothing 
short of his whole time would suffice for it. But a little system- 
atic practice of form, from even common objects, cultivates the 
eye to a very useful degree; and if the attainable command of 
hand fall far short of that reached by the accomplished profes- 
sional delineator, it may yet be enough to afford a serviceable basis 
of judgment. 

In undergraduate practice the instruments used ought to be 
such as are conveniently handled, and lend themselves most readily 
to precision and clearness. The lead-pencil, the pen, and the 
water-color brush are suitable tools. The larger and coarser ones 
frequently used in technical schools are unfit for undergraduate 
use.! With these modest instruments every essential quality of 
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1 On this point I am happy to be able to quote so high an authority as M. 
Lecog de Boisbaudran, formerly director of the national schools of Drawing 
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form and color may be perfectly expressed, and skill with them 
will form the best possible introduction to the use of any others 
that may be ultimately preferred in advanced practice. 

It is of the greatest importance to all Fine Arts courses that 
abundant means of illustration should be at hand. Considerable, 
though select, collections of casts, electrotypes, photographs, en- 
gravings, and faithful reproductions in color are indispensable. A 
museum of such objects, conveniently arranged, must be contig- 
uous to the lecture-rooms and drawing-rooms, and accessible to 
students at all times. Such a museum should afford material for 
the comparative study of architecture, sculpture, and painting of 
all epochs and all countries. Through the recent development of 
reproductive processes it is now possible to form working collec- 
tions of the greatest value with comparatively small outlay. And 
while such reproductions can never serve as sufficient substitutes 
for the original works, they may yet afford an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of originals. Connected with the museum, 
there should be an extensive working library, placing the literature 
of the Fine Arts in all its branches within ready reach. 

In the Graduate Department, if anywhere in the University, 
technical courses having a professional end in view might be 
established. Also in this department special lines of study of 
the history and principles of the Fine Arts might be taken up 
and followed as exhaustively as possible. In architecture, for 


in Paris. He says: (Sommaire d’une Mcthode pour L’Enseignement du Dessin, 
etc. Paris, 1876, pp. 21, 22): ‘‘ Aprés de nombreuses expériences 4 ce sujet, 
je considére le crayon comme le seul instrument favorable aux premiéres 
études. L’estompe doit étre proscrite, au moins dans les premiéres époques 
de l’enseignement. Elle porte le commengant au barbouillage, aux excés de 
noir, 4 la rondeur, 4 la mollesse. Plusieurs méthodes la reeommandent ce- 
pandant d’une manitre exclusive, comme étant d’un emploi facile et couvrant 
vite le papier. Mais c’est lA méconnaitre les conditions spéciales de l’enseigne- 
ment, et confondre d’une maniére facheuse des procédés d’exécution, trouvés 
commodes par certains artistes, avec les moyens propres & exercer les éleéves. 
‘*L’estompe, par la facilité méme qu’elle donne pour couvrir promptement 
de grandes surfaces, supprime, ou du moins diminue, la gymnastique de la 
main, et par suite le développement de la finesse du tact. Plus ferme, plus 
sir que l'estompe, le crayon transmet mieux les impressions de l’artist, et les 
exprime dans leurs nuances les plus variées. Le crayon est l’instrument intelli- 
gent, spirituel, énergique par excellence. Les grands maitres du dessin l’ont 
toujours préféré.” 
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instance, a single important building — ancient, mediaeval, re- 
naissance, or modern — might be investigated as completely as 
available materials would permit. Its history, its architectural 
system, the sources of its constructive and ornamental elements, 
its intrinsic merits as a whole and in deta‘l, and the degree of its 
conformity with, or departure from, other monuments of its class, 
should be faithfully examined, and clearly set forth in a dis- 
sertation or a thesis, illustrated by diagrams and drawings. In 
sculpture and painting, the works of a school, or of an individual 
master, may be likewise studied historically, intrinsically, and 
comparatively. A part of such work ought, if possible, to be 
done abroad in first-hand examination of the monuments, the stu- 
dent’s work being marked out and overlooked by the instructors. 
No more fruitful, interesting, or practically inexhaustible fields 
of work lie open to the modern student; and it is to be hoped 
that erelong Americans may enter upon a friendly rivalry with 
the large numbers of educated Europeans already working in these 
fields, the results of whose labors are constantly enlarging our 
knowledge of the past achievements of human genius, and deep- 
ening our understanding of the significance and worth of beauty. 
Charles Herbert Moore. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE HARVARD AND 
YALE FOOTBALL TEAMS. 
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On Dec. 9, 1892, Major Henry L. Higginson, '55, entertained at dinner, at the University Club, 
Boston, the members of the Yale and Harvard Football teams, and the following older guests: Yale, 
Judge Henry E. Howland, George A. Adee, and J. F. Kernochan, of New York; Professor E. L. 
Richards, of New Haven; Reginald Foster, Samuel Elder, and J. M. Sears, of Boston, and the Rev. 
J. H. Twichell of Hartford. Harvard, J. C. Ropes, ’57, Dr. John Homans, ’58, E. W. Hooper, °59, 
C. C. Beaman, ’61, Professor J. B. Ames, ’68, R. Bacon, ’80, and L. F. Deland. Phillips Brooks, °55, 
John Q. Adams, °53, J. H. Choate, 52, Edmund Wetmore, ’60, together with Edward G. Mason, 
Henry C. Robinson, Walter A. Camp, and William C. Whitney, were invited, but could not be present. 
Major Higginson has consented to the publication here of his address of welcome. 


GENTLEMEN, my guests, you are welcome, one and all, young 
and old, and I thank you for coming to dine to-night. Several 
other schoolmates and friends— Mr. Henry Robinson, of Hart- 
ford; Mr. William C. Whitney and Mr. Joseph H. Choate, of New 
York; Mr. John Quincy Adams and Bishop Brooks, of Boston — 
are much disappointed at their enforced absence, and heartily 
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approve of this family dinner. We older men, with our regular 
lives, get tired, and long for the company of young people, and the 
refreshment of their outdoor sports, and having enjoyed greatly 
the games this fall, we wish to have more refreshment, and if pos- 
sible to give it at the same time. So we have sought out some 
rosebuds from Yale, as well as from Harvard, just for the sake 
of variety, and perhaps out of compliment to Judge Howland. 
We elders of the two colleges think it pleasant to break bread 
together at the end of the season, and we hope that you younger 
men will like it also, if only as a change from the rigors of the 
training table. 

All of you have struggled to win ; somebody has lost, but only lost 
the goal, and won health, strength, discipline, and the respect of 
us all, and given great pleasure. Has not the losing team won 
also? 

The two colleges, Harvard and Yale, are the oldest and best 
in the land, and draw their teachers and students from the same 
people. If you were two hundred years old you would know that 
Yale is Harvard’s daughter, of whom we are proud. The men of 
the two universities have always worked side by side; have fought 
side by side; have rowed side by side, though in two boats ; and 
now are dining side by side. It is a happy and fitting omen for 
the future. 

We older men love these sports, and prize them as highly as you, 
for if rightly taken, in moderation and in a generous spirit, they 
lead to strength and to health, physical, mental, moral ; lead to dis- 
cipline, to mutual interdependence and help between man and man ; 
lead to first-rate team work throughout life, which is an essential 
to civilization. A boy who will play football well must practice 
obedience, self-control, and good temper under hard knocks. Foot- 
ball is a great sport. In old days here it was a happy-go-lucky 
game, at which you boys would have sniffed. We all tumbled in, 
took sides, and kicked the ball hither and thither, and had great 
fun. On the first Monday evening of the college year, just after 
prayers, the freshmen and sophomores went out in their old clothes 
to play three rough games, and to slay each other ; after which the 
juniors joined the freshmen, and the seniors the sophomores, and 
three more games were fought out. It was an excellent vent for 


healthy family feeling. 
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Nearly forty years ago two of us, who had left college a year or 
two earlier, were watching such a game, and were itching to play 
once more. My mate and dear friend later on fought a terrible 
fight in Virginia, and is now lying there under the shadow of 
Cedar Mountain, and his name will presently rest on a stone in 
our new playground at Cambridge. On this occasion the sen- 
iors were much lighter and fewer in numbers than the juniors, and 
so needed our support. Thus out of pure benevolence we were 
moved to play, and we chipped in with the seniors and sopho- 
mores, and our side won the three games. At one critical moment 
fate was kind tous. A fine chap from Savannah (who afterwards 
served in the Southern army, and was killed at Antietam) and I 
had got the ball, — always on the ground, for we only kicked it, 
—and I said to him: “ Breck, keep her a-moving, and I will bat 
any one who meddles with you; ” and we made the goal. A week 
later I met a cousin, of the Junior Class, and I noticed that his 
nose was cut, and his eyes were of a blue-black hue. ‘ Why, 
Louis,” I said, “ what is the matter with you?” ‘“ Hum, a nice 


question for you to ask,” he said; “ you ought to know your own 
handiwork.” What could I do but eat humble pie? It was not 
pretty conduct, or even good play on my part, was it? It may be 


that soon we shall see a football captain sending one of his own 
men off the field for unfair play. Who so fit to do it as he? 

At New Haven you have a fine gymnasium, and a beautiful 
playground in lovely surroundings, and by and by we, too, shall 
have a fine field for games; and I, for one, think that our inter- 
collegiate games should be played on these fields, and that the 
students themselves, if necessary, should act as police, and see to 
it that the players are in no wise disturbed by the spectators, — 
as lately at Cambridge in the Freshman game. But after all, the 
real object of the playground, and of the games, is play and ex- 
ercise for all the fellows, and not the training of the teams alone. 

Gentlemen, undergraduates, I have asked you, with full inten- 
tion, to dine with some men who have won high place in the 
world by intelligent, unflagging toil, by devotion to their duties, 
and by their cheerful service to their fellow-men. And through- 
out their lives they have kept their love and their enthusiasm for 
all that is healthy and good and beautiful and noble. The same 
prize is open to you all, and it rests with you to win it. Do not 
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forget that your college life, with the studies and games and 
pleasures, is but a beginning, and that the country relies on you, 
counts on you, for honest, steady work, and for ever-ready, devoted 
service to the cause of humanity. Never forget that your lives 
belong to your country for peace or for war. The old motto, 
Noblesse oblige, is always true, and ever before our eyes. 

You Yale men all know how well we love and prize Harvard, 
and how well she merits it of us; and now just a word about Yale. 
Her history is full of fine fellows who have studied within her 
walls, have sucked in her knowledge, her inspiration, her blessing, 
and then have gone forth to their appointed tasks, and have come 
back crowned with laurels to the renown of themselves and of 
their Alma Mater,—men distinguished in letters, in science, in 
the pulpit, at the bar, in the business world, in public office, in the 
army. Can you doubt that we feel akin to them, and to your 
college? May we hope that you also cherish the same feelings 
towards Harvard and her sons. Gentlemen of Yale University, + 
we salute you, and we bid you welcome to our board, and we ask 
your better acquaintance, and your friendship, and, in the words 
of Shakespeare, we offer you “ nothing but peace and gentle visi- 
tation.” Just one toast, and my yarn is spun. The two dear old 
colleges, Harvard and Yale, mother and daughter, — may they : 
and their children always pull together on the river, and on the 
river of life. 


BA 


Henry L. Higginson, ’55. 
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THE COLLEGE IN EARLY DAYS. 


SEVERAL years ago I was asked to give, at a dinner of the 
Harvard Club of San Francisco, an historical account of the Col- 
lege buildings. The information at my command did not permit 
more than a mere allusion to the building in which, according to 
Winthrop, “most of the members of the College government met 
in 1642, at the first Commencement and dined with the scholars 
ordinary commons,” and in which, in 1648, “the Synod met, 
about fifty being present, and sat in commons and had their diet 
there after the manner of the scholars commons but somewhat 
better, yet so ordered as it came not to above sixpence a meal for 
a person.” 

The deep interest which is now taken in the vicinity of Cam- 
bridge in buildings of historical importance, and the pains laid 
out to preserve records of sites where events of interest have 
occurred, render doubly conspicuous the lack of knowledge con- 
cerning a structure about which cluster so many associations. 
The Harvard graduate who may be called upon to tell the story 
of the buildings at Cambridge, whose floors have been trodden by 
the early graduates of the College, will find but meagre mention, 
in the sources of authority to which he would naturally turn, of 
the buildings in use prior to 1677, the date when the first Har- 
vard Hall was practically finished. He will seek in vain for any 
inscribed tablet which shall tell him where stood either the first 
College building or the Indian College. If he should push his 
search beyond the histories of the College and the “Harvard 
Book,” he would discover in contemporary publications a few 
allusions to the College which would contribute to his information, 
but which would not materially satisfy his craving for knowledge 
on the subject. 

What can be gained from research in this direction may be 
stated in a few words. The author of “New England’s First 
Fruits” says: “The edifice is very fair and comely, within and 
without; having in it a spacious hall, where they daily meet at 
commons, lectures, and exercises, and a large library with some 
books in it, the gifts of divers of our friends, their chambers and 
studies also fitted for and possessed by the students, and all 
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other rooms and offices necessary and convenient, with all needful 
oftices thereto belonging.” Johnson, in his “* Wonder- Working 
Providence,” says, in one place, that Cambridge was like a bowl- 
ing green, and elsewhere states that the College itself was a 
“fair building,” “thought by some to be too gorgeous for a wil- 
derness, and yet too mean in others apprehension for a College.” 
Randolph, in his report to the Privy Council, says that it “was 
built of timber and covered with shingles of cedar, at the charge 
of Mr. Harvard and bears his name.” 





An examination of the town and proprietary records of Cam- 
bridge, and of the College archives, has led me to a conclusion 
as to the probable site of the first building, and has also revealed 
certain facts, relative to the structure itself, which are not with- 
out interest. The results of these investigations have been pub- 
lished elsewhere, but it is not likely that they have attracted the 
attention of the readers of this magazine. It is my purpose, 
therefore, to lay before the members of the Graduate Association 
a brief digest of these publications, with a few additional com- 
ments, the result of further reflection on the subject. The first 
settlement of Cambridge was near the river. As the house lots 
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laid out on the original plan were taken up, others to the north 
of them were granted, until what was termed the Ox Pasture was 
encroached upon. The southern boundary of the Ox Pasture was 
in those days called Braintree Street. It is now known as Har- 
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yard Street, and the College Yard is made up of lots which were 
granted out of the Ox Pasture. 

Parallel with Braintree Street, and entirely within the bounda- 
ries of the present College Yard, there was a lane called Cow- 
yard Lane. The house lots on Braintree Street, near what is now 
Harvard Square, were each of them a rood in area. They 
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fronted on the street, reached to the lane, and each of them had 
also an acre of land to the north of the lane. This would have 
carried the lines of the back lots up to the middle of the quad- 
rangle. In 1638 one of these lots stood in the name of Mr. 
Eaton, without doubt the Nathaniel Eaton who was chosen “ Pro- 
fessor of said school in the year one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-seven, to whose care the management of donations was 
intrusted for the erecting of such edifices as were meet and nec- 
essary for a college, and for his own lodgings.” 

In 1639 Eaton was removed from office. We have no know- 
ledge of the condition of the title to the lot in 1639, 1640, and 
1641, but in 1642 the College was in possession, and adjoining 
lots were described as abutting on the College. In 1654 the lot 
which is to-day covered by Holyoke House was described in an 
inventory as “a small piece of land lying before the College and 
was formerly the house lot of Robert Bradish.” The language 
used in the records and in the inventory would fix beyond ques- 
tion the site of the College on this Braintree Street lot, were it 
not that the town of Cambridge granted in 1638 two and two 
thirds acres, on the north side of the path or way to Charlestown, 
to “the Professor,” with a stipulation that it was to be “to the 
Towns use forever for a public school or College and to the use 
of Mr. Nath. Eaton as long as he shall be employed in that 
work.” On the land thus dedicated to the College we should 
expect to find the building, and it would be natural to discover 
that the grant now constitutes a part of the College Yard. The 
person who plotted the map given in Eliot’s history of the Col- 
lege was of opinion that this grant could be identified with about 
two and a quarter acres of land in the northern part of the Yard, 
a part of which is covered by portions of Hollis, Stoughton, and 
Holworthy. Satisfactory titles have been found for the rest of 
the College Yard, and no other title has been discovered for this 
particular lot. On the same map the Charlestown road is iden- 
tified as Kirkland Street. This identification seems reasonably 
certain, but inasmuch as the two and two thirds acres given by 
the town to the College were on the north side of the Charlestown 
path, we must look for the grant over by the Gymnasium or Sci- 
entific School, unless there can be some suggestion made which 
will avoid this difficulty. I have said that the identification of 
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Kirkland Street with the Charlestown road was satisfactory, but 
it does not follow that in early days, when the highway was a mere 
track through the Common and the Ox Pasture, this road pre- 
served for itself from year to year a fixed location. In a paper 
on the site of the first College building, I pointed out that such 
changes in the location of the road were quite possible, although 
I did not accept the conclusion that they had actually taken place. 
Between 1638 and 1642 both Cow-yard Lane and Field Lane had 
disappeared. The inference was plain that if the owners of the 
lots on Braintree Street could close up these lanes, the entrance 
to the Charlestown road might also have been closed up, and a 
new road opened farther to the north. The adoption of this idea 
would have brought the town grant within the College Yard; would 
have accounted for the title to the two and a quarter acres, and, 
as Mr. E. W. Hooper, Treasurer of the College, recently pointed 
out to me, it might also explain why the main entrance of the 
College came to be where it is. The house of President Dunster, 
which he “built upon conditions very damageful to himself,” stood 
near where Massachusetts now stands. If Dunster’s house faced 
upon the Charlestown road, the gate at the entrance to the Com- 
mon must have been near the site of the new Yard gate, and the 
first Harvard Hall would in that case have been upon the north 
side of the road just where it began to assert an individual ex- 
istence after leaving the Common. Even if there had been a 
change of location before the new structure was erected, the fact 
of the road having once been there might furnish an explanation 
for the choice of the building site. A theory which will account 
for the missing title to the two and a quarter acres, which will 
bring the town grant within the limits of the Yard, and which 
will at the same time furnish an explanation why the main en- 
trance to the College Yard was fixed at so early a day at the spot 
still in use, possesses many attractions. In the paper before re- 
ferred to, I showed that the language used in the records would 
naturally lead to the rejection of the idea that the Charlestown 
road had been moved. It may prove, however, that some inter- 
pretation of the records can be suggested which will permit the 
adoption of this theory. However this may be, it does not affect 
my conclusion that the building itself stood on the Eaton lot on 
Braintree Street. On the plan in Eliot’s history of the Col- 
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lege, a conjectural site for the Indian College is marked within 
the limits of the Eaton lot.1_ No statement is given why this spot 
was selected, but it is probably based upon the existence of the 
débris of some old building in that neighborhood, or upon a tra- 
dition to that effect. It is not unlikely that we have here an 
unintentional hint of the site of the first College building. 

It has been already pointed out that from contemporary publi- 
cations we learn that the first College building had a hall which 
was used for religious and literary exercises and for commons; 
that it was provided with a kitchen and a buttery; and that 
there were chambers in it having studies in them; in short, that 
the students lodged, ate, recited, and performed their devotions 
under the same roof. In addition to the knowledge obtained 
from such sources, we can glean from the records and account- 
books of the College a few additional facts, which bring before 
us the rude character of the finish of the building. A:moment’s 
reflection will show us that seasoned lumber must have been 
searce in those days, hence it will not cccasion surprise to learn 
that in Eaton’s accounts there is a charge for felling and squaring 
timber. We also know that lime was then difficult to obtain. 
The records of towns in the vicinity of Boston show that many of 
the little buildings in which the residents habitually met for devo- 
tional exercises were daubed with clay as a substitute for mortar. 


1 Since this article was first put in type I have had an opportunity to exam- 
ine again the entries in the College Books which led me to the conclusion that 
the first building was on the Eaton lot. When I made my original analysis of 
the material I rejected from consideration two entries in Book III, opposite 
which, in the margin, were pencil notations to the effect that they referred to 
the second building. These pencilings were attributed to T. W. Harris, and I 
assumed that the writer had good reasons for his conclusions. Approaching 
the subject a second time, with an opinion derived from sources entirely 
outside these two notations, I can see no sound reason why the pencil nota- 
tions should have been made. If Mr. Harris’s conclusion be rejected, and 
the language of the entries be accepted precisely as written, it would ap- 
pear that, at the time the entries were made, which must have been be- 
tween 1654 and 1663, the College building stood upon a lot of land which had 
the same area as each of the Braintree Street lots, viz :— An acre and a rood; 
that this lot of land cost £20, and that the money for its purchase was con- 
tributed by William Paine. There is also an entry by President Wadsworth, 
in an abstract of the real property of the College, which shows that he was 
of opinion that the town grant was included in the College Yard. 
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The idea of Harvard students occupying apartments plastered 
with mud will doubtless be new to many, but the records show 
charges for clay and for calking and daubing the walls of the 
rooms. There is some reason to suppose that the chambers and 
studies were finished according to the wishes and the means of 
the students who were first to occupy them. Hence, while some 
of them were calked and daubed with clay, others were ceiled with 
cedar, and others, again, lathed, plastered, and whitened. 

Notwithstanding the friendly praise of the author of “New 
England’s First Fruits,” and the qualified approval of Johnson, 
we may feel sure that a building so meanly finished indoors could 
only have had the simplest and most inexpensive workmanship 
bestowed upon its exterior. It may have been covered with clap- 
boards or with shingles. There are charges for clapboards in 
the accounts, showing that a portion of the building at least was 
finished in this way, and it is quite likely that Randolph’s phrase, 
“covered with shingles,” applies merely to the roof. 

The College probably fronted to the south towards Braintree 
Street. The kitchen was in the western end of the ground floor, 
and the same wing contained the buttery and the Senior Fellow’s 
study. The eastern end of this floor was devoted to chambers, 
within which were partitioned off small rooms called studies, each 
perhaps six feet square. Every student had one of these studies 
allotted to him, but the chambers were shared in common. Be- 
tween the kitchen and these chambers on the ground floor was 
the hall, entrance to which was gained by a passageway through 
a projecting tower or turret. The interior of the turret was 
devoted to this passageway and to a staircase leading to the 
library. The latter was on the second floor, and apparently 
occupied a part of the space over the hall. The spare area in the 
turret on the second floor was devoted to four studies, and the 
space on the ground floor beneath the stairs was utilized for an- 
other study. Architecturally, the projecting turret must have 
been used to break the front of the building. It was probably 
surmounted by some sort of cupola, for we have record of the 
fact that a bell, given to the College in 1658, was placed in the 
turret. 

The area of the second floor not occupied by the library and 
the studies in the turret was divided into chambers and studies, 
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the large chambers each having four studies in them. Above 
these were still other chambers with studies, and as no use was 
made of the turret above the second floor except for the bell, and 
no mention is made of any attic chambers above this point, it is 
a fair presumption that this was an attic story, the roof being 
probably a gambrel roof with dormer windows. It is evident 
that there were but two chimneys in the building, one in the 
kitchen and one in the hall. Hence only a limited number of 
rooms enjoyed the privilege of a separate fire. The windows 
were provided with hooks, from which it would seem that they 
must have been on hinges. The bill for glazing is so small that 
we infer that only a portion of each sash was at first glazed, oiled 
paper being used as a substitute in the rest. 

The hours at which students were accustomed to assemble in 
this building for prayers and meals often brought them together 
at times when lights were required. At first no suitable provi- 
sion was made for lighting the hall, but the inconvenience of thus 
relying upon individual students brought about the passage of a 
rule whereby the steward was authorized to furnish lights. After 
the passage of this rule charges appear against students for “the 
public candle.” So small a proportion of the chambers or stud- 
ies had opportunities for separate fires that the greater part of 
the students evidently must have been compelled to use the hall 
as a common sitting-room in cold weather. Here a fire was 
maintained at the expense of the students who used it, and here 
by the light of the public candle, sheltered from drafts by the 
settle, they must have pursued their studies during the long win- 
ter evenings. 

Inasmuch as the Corporation, in the days of President Chauncy, 
“concluded that Old Mary be yet connived at to be in the Col- 
lege, with a charge to take heed to do her work undertaken, and 
to give content to the College and students,” we may assume that 
there were goodies in those early days. It was old Mary’s duty, 
probably, to care for the chambers, and doubtless it was she who 
sprinkled the white beach sand over the hall floor after it had been 
scrubbed. The butler and cook were held responsible for “the 
rooms peculiar to their offices,’ which, together with all their 
appurtenances, they were required “to keep in order, clean and 
sweet from all manner of noisomeness, and nastiness, or sensible 
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offensiveness.”” They were also required to keep the “College 
utensils, to their several offices belonging, clean and sweet and 
fit for use,” but they were not bound to keep or cleanse “any 
particular scholar’s spoons, cup or such like,” except at their own 
discretion. 

Rules and regulations hedged in the students at every turn. 
They were not permitted to use their mother-tongue except in 
public exercises when called upon to deliver their parts in Eng- 
lish. They were not allowed to buy, sell, or exchange anything, 
to the value of a sixpence, without the permission of their par- 
ents, guardians, or tutors. They were required not only to 
eschew oaths, lies, and uncertain rumors, but likewise all idle, 
foolish, bitter scoffing, frothy, wanton words, and offensive ges- 
tures. They were specially warned against pragmatically intrud- 
ing or intermeddling in other men’s affairs. The use of tobacco 
was prohibited “unless permitted by the President, with the con- 
sent of the scholar’s parents or guardian, and on good reason first 
given by a physician, and then in a sober and private manner.” 
Except by special permission, scholars were not allowed to attend 
public meetings of any sort during college hours, nor could they 
exercise with a military band unless they were of known gravity 
and of approved sober and virtuous conversation. 

In 1656 the President and Fellows were empowered by law to 
punish all misdemeanors of the youth in their society, either by 
fine, or whipping in the hall openly, as the nature of the offense 
should require, not exceeding ten shillings or ten stripes for one 
offense. In the early days of the College there was so little money 
in the colony that the wampum of the Indians was made by law a 
legal tender for debts. Under these circumstances the College 
steward was obliged to receive in payment of term bills such arti- 
cles as the homes of the students would furnish. Accounts 
were liquidated with live stock, grain, groceries, and solids and 
fluids of various descriptions. If a student wished to have his 
hair cut, his boots mended, his clothes washed, — if he required 
a new coat, a book, or a pair of shoes, —the chances were that 
to secure what he wished he would be obliged to have the charge 
made to the steward. 

The narration of a single event will illustrate the changed rela- 
tions of College and State more fully than pages of argument. 
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The Commissioners of the United Colonies had, at some time 
during the existence of that body, become responsible to the Col- 
lege for the term bills of the son of an Indian missionary. The 
boy neglected his studies and was guilty of other misdemeanors. 
The President of the College, finding himself unable to make the 
youth behave properly, complained to the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies, who in turn addressed an official communica- 
tion to the boy, upbraiding him for his neglect of opportunities, 
but winding up their letter by telling him that they would, for 
the sake of his father, give him one more chance, and that they 
would leave the case in charge of the Commissioners from Massa- 
chusetts. The appeal of the President to the Commissioners, 
the consultation of these grave dignitaries, their formal official 
communication to the recalcitrant boy, and their final disposition 
of the case by placing the culprit on probation subject to the dis- 
posal of the Commissioners of Massachusetts Bay, bring vividly 
before us the limitation of the times. 

Such was the character of the first College building at Cam- 
bridge, and such were some of the conditions under which it was 
occupied. The rudely constructed wooden building, with its 
valked and daubed walls, furnished a shelter for the youthful 
students who had come to Cambridge to study the classics, He- 
brew, and theology, but it could not possibly have been made 
comfortable for them in the winter time. As the timber of which 
it was constructed seasoned and shrank, calking and daubing 
could not have prevented cold blasts from penetrating the rooms. 
Roughly built as it was, having in its frame timber felled for the 
purpose, it was foreordained that its life should be short. First 
occupied, so far as we know, in 1642, and probably incomplete 
at that date, its demands for repairs had reached a point in 1647 
to which the College treasury could not respond. Dunster, in a 
petition that year to the Commissioners of the United Colonies, 
sets forth this state of affairs in the following language: “Seeing 
the first evil contrival of the College building, there now ensues 
yearly decay of roof, walls, and foundation, which the study 
rents will not carry forth to repair.”” For thirty years there- 


after this state of affairs continued, and then the building became 
actually uninhabitable in consequence of the fall of a portion of it. 
In 1651 the President and Fellows were impressed with the 
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necessity of acquiring more lodging rooms for students. The 
chambers and studies in the little College building were inade- 
quate for the wants of the growing institution, and many students 
were forced to lodge in town. Temporary relief was found in 
the purchase of the house of Edward Goffe, which stood on 
Braintree Street, on the lot next west of the College. The 
rentals from the chambers and studies in this house contributed 
to the income of the College, and the building itself was called 
Goffe’s College. It is possible that other houses may have been 
purchased about the same time. Johnson speaks of the College 
“enlarging by purchasing the neighbors’ houses.” 

Dunster’s house was occupied by his family, by the printing 
press, and, in addition, a room was found for a student in the 
chamber over the printing room. Other rooms which contributed 
to the income of the College were situated in the “old house” 
and “in the loft in that which was the schoolhouse.” Notwith- 
standing the relief thus afforded, the Corporation was compelled 
to face the fact that they must either enlarge the dilapidated 
building which already sapped their income in the expenditures 
required for necessary repairs, or they must secure the money to 
erect a new building. In this dilemma they appealed to the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies, who had charge of the 
funds raised by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Indians, to know if help could be had from them. 
The Commissioners took the broad ground that the advancement 
of learning would also advance the work of Christ among the 
Indians, and expressed their willingness to contribute if they 
could do so “without offense.” After some correspondence 
between the Commissioners and the London office of the society, 
and the Commissioners and the College, it was proposed to erect 
at the College a two story building, “for the convenience of six 
hopeful Indian youths to be trained up there.” Ultimately the 
consent of the Commissioners was obtained for the construction 
of a brick building whose dimensions should not exceed twenty 
by thirty feet. This building was known as the Indian College, 
and its cost was estimated by Gookin to have been between three 
and four hundred pounds. It was large enough for twenty schol- 
ars, was fitted with convenient lodgings and studies, and was, 
during its brief life, principally used for lodgings for white stu- 
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dents. In 1676, when Randolph made his report to the Privy 
Council, it was still standing, although no longer used as a dor- 
mitory. He speaks of it as “a small brick building, where 
some Indians did study but now converted to a printing house.” 
Dankers and Sluyters, who visited the colony in 1680, and on 
their return to Holland reported what they saw, looked into the 
building “through a broken paper sash.” In 1698, as it had 
“become altogether useless,” the bricks were sold, and the pro- 
ceeds applied in payment for the cellar under the southerly end 
of the first Stoughton Hall. 

The final consent for the erection of the Indian College was 
obtained in 1654. Its length of life, although only forty-four 
years, exceeded that of the first College building by five years. 
All positive knowledge of its site has been lost, but two places 
within the Yard have been conjecturally assigned to it. The 
first, the site indicated upon Eliot’s plan, has already been 
alluded to. I have intimated that the site referred to may per- 
haps have been that of the first College building itself. The 
other was based upon the discovery of débris when the cellar of 
Matthews was excavated. President Eliot is authority for the 
statement that the bricks and pieces of stone thrown up at that 
time were not in the form of a foundation wall. It is not prob- 
able that the Indian College had any cellar, and inasmuch as the 
bricks of which it was constructed were removed, there could not 
have remained any substantial signs to mark the site of the build- 
ing. It seems to me, therefore, quite possible that the conjecture 
which attributes these relics to the Indian College may be cor- 
rect. Ifso, we have on the one hand a probable site for the first 
College building on the Eaton lot, somewhere, perhaps, within 
the limits of Grays, and on the other hand, a site assigned for the 
Indian College, on the Goffe lot, within the limits of Matthews. 
With Dunster’s house standing near where Massachusetts now 
stands, with the Indian College on the site of Matthews, and 
with the first College building where Grays now is, the first three 
buildings erected for the use of the College were so placed that 
they distinctly foreshadowed the quadrangle. The first Harvard 
Hall, erected on the spot where the building of the same name now 
stands, in no way interfered with the prophecy contained in these 
sites. The destruction of the first College building and the In- 
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dian Collegp, and the erection, in 1700, of the first Stoughton 
Hall, stretching as it did from the eastern end of Harvard Hall 
nearly across to Massachusetts, checked the evolution of the 
quadrangle, so strongly hinted at in the position of the early 
buildings. 

The first Harvard Hall, work upon which was begun about 
1672, and which was nearly completed in 1677, when the first 
College building collapsed, appears to have been fairly well built. 
It remained in use for nearly a hundred years, and we hear no 
complaint of its demands upon the College resources for repairs. 
Its form is familiar through pictures which have been handed 
down to us, and we have repeated records of events which took 
place within its walls. Perhaps the most interesting of these is 
the glimpse which Dankers and Sluyters gave in their report in 
1680, of the evident lack of discipline which prevailed in the 
College under President Oakes. 

Stoughton Hall, the first of that name, was, on the other hand, 
constructed in much the same way as the first College building 
and the Indian College. Its life was destined to be short. It 
had, however, one wellwisher among the benefactors of the Col- 
lege, who attached a condition to his gift that certain lodgings in 
this dormitory should be kept in good repair. The dismay of the 
College authorities may be imagined when it was discovered that 
the building was condemned by experts as unsafe. Plan after 
plan was suggested to remedy the defects, only to be rejected, 
and finally the conclusion was reached that, at the age of eighty 
years, Stoughton Hall must be torn down. Thus fate came to 
the rescue, and through the destruction of this building, opened 
up the way for the development of the quadrangle. 

Andrew McFarland Davis, B. S., ’54. 
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HEADMASTERS ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
I. 


THE unsatisfactory results of the training in preparatory schools 
is too well-known to admit contradiction. To make an accurate 
diagnosis of the trouble, to locate and then to treat it, is our first 
duty. Neither of the three grades of educational institutions 
should be held entirely responsible, nor should either be wholly 
exonerated. All three, the elementary and secondary schools 
and the college, undoubtedly contribute to the general result. 
Lack of definiteness of aim, concentration of effort, and unity of 
purpose of the various grades of schools must largely explain the 
state of education among us. 

In the elementary grades we find a great waste of time through 
neglect of the true order of studies. Subjects are often insisted 
on that involve the use of the reasoning powers to a very abstract 
degree, long before the child has reached the necessary maturity, 
while other studies that lie fully within the child’s competency 
are largely or altogether ignored. The more abstruse portions 
of Arithmetic and technical Grammar are treated mechanically 
through the dismal period of a nine years’ course. Whereas 
History, on its humanistic side, where the young child finds 
ample use for his powers of sympathy and imagination, and 
foreign languages, both modern and ancient, that in their sim- 
pler beginnings fall such easy prey to the rapacious memory of 
the young child and his instinct for word - getting, are wholly 
neglected, as are those observation studies in natural history, — 
simple Botany, Biology, and Geology. 

The count against the elementary schools would be less severe 
were there real uniformity in their courses of studies. A com- 
parison of these courses in several schools of this grade discovers 
the irregularity that exists. There is no central, wise, dominating 
influence above them to coerce them into the harmony of organi- 
zation and purpose so sorely needed. Each, in a measure, is a law 
unto itself: existing, it is not clearly known why; tending, it is 
not clearly known whither. Hence pupils come from these schools 
to the college preparatory schools unwisely as well as unequally 
trained, at such an age that only by unremitting pressure, with an 
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eye ever on the college examination, at eighteen and nineteen 
years are they fortunate if they have a college “fit” (is it not 
indeed a spasm ?), and drop over the threshold exhausted, with- 
out reserve power, not trained to think or to work, having missed 
the great end of school life, but “crammed” and admitted to 
college. 

The New England academy has a difficulty generally unknown 
to the city high school, whose chief excellence, from the scholastic 
point of view, is its regular grading. The long-continued process 
through which a pupil must pass before he enters the high school 
secures a certain uniformity of attainment among all the pupils. 
But the academy must ever receive the belated boy, who from 
stress of circumstances reaches the decision or opportunity for an 
education later than most youth. For schools that habitually 
receive such pupils the highest degree of homogeneousness is im- 
possible. 

The insecure tenure of office of teachers is a serious cause of the 
quality of work in secondary schools. The attractiveness of the 
doctorate takes many men into post-graduate work, and then, 
the doctorate gained, there is often the thought that college work 
is alone worthy of him who holds this degree. How much more 
frequently are men of the highest ability found at work in the 
great English public schools than in our schools of the same 
grade. The dignity, social prestige, and the salary attaching to 
a mastership in these English schools are unknown even in our 
very best schools. In England public sentiment is altogether 
favorable to the preéminence of the schoolmaster’s influence, and 
the Church adds her powerful approval. The absence of this 
congenial atmosphere with us should not be overlooked in an in- 
quiry into the causes of the condition of secondary education in 
the United States. 

The irregularity of curriculum noted in elementary schools 
becomes chaos in the ordinary high school and academy. To 
imagine a greater lack of uniformity would be impossible. Most 
communities are unequal to the task of arranging and maintaining 
a wise course of study. This is largely because of the absence 
of an influence which they should not be expected to originate, 
but which should come to them from above. Right here is the 
highest service the college owes the lower strata of schools. Is 
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not the lack of uniformity in the preparatory schools very largely 
traceable to the loose relations they sustain to the colleges, and 
to an equal lack of uniformity in the requirements for admission ? 
A eonsensus of opinion among the colleges on entrance examina- 
tions, a vital and practical agreement, that lays emphasis on the 
same points, and that leads to the adoption of moderately uniform 
requirements, would compel all college preparatory schools to 
conform their work to this common standard. Then the diffi- 
culty, among others, of holding a boy in any given school to a pre- 
scribed course of study, because of the unequal requirements of 
the various colleges, would be removed. 

Again, entrance examinations are a menace to the thorough 
preparatory training a boy should receive. Mr. Adams’s query is 
very pertinent: we may well ask whether entrance examinations 
do not tend to defeat all that justifies them. Can we reasonably 
expect that good teaching will be secured because “an examina- 
tion by an outside person is to be prepared for’? Is not Presi- 
dent Eliot’s dictum, “ constant practice under judicious criticism,” 
as applicable to all subjects as to English composition, and would 
not this great principle operate more freely after the dread of 
entrance examinations has been removed? The instructor would 
then practice the art of education, and not that of cramming ; 
his task would be to train his pupil and give him the mastery 
of the principles of his subject. Who has the clearer knowledge 
of a boy’s fitness to enter college, —the examiner, who applies 
a single written test under unfamiliar and exciting conditions, or 
the master, who has for years looked into his pupil’s mind, and 
walked beside him during the period of his preliminary training? 
Cannot as sound discretion be assumed for the heads of prepara- 
tory schools, whose observations of the boy run through years, as 
for the examiner, who sees the boy once only and from one point 
of view alone? Harvard may safely make trial of a carefully 
guarded admission by certificate. She can discover sufficiently 
stringent measures to hold the schools to whom she extends this 
privilege to a high order of work. All schools would be ambitious 
to stand on such a list and most reluctant to be dismissed from it. 

Professor Goodwin well observes that English, as the latest 
comer, and Greek and Latin are not the only sufferers, and that a 
similar depth of ignorance of Geometry, Algebra, Physics, or His- 
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tory might easily be disclosed. Undoubtedly the same indictment 
might rest against every subject taught, but the correction of the 
evil lies very largely with the colleges. We of the preparatory 
schools turn our eyes towards the colleges; we try to discover the 
path the colleges would have us walk in. Harvard’s traditional 
leadership in education should inspire her “to blaze the way.” 

To summarize, —the grammar school grades should be “ short- 
ened and enriched;” pupils should come to the preparatory 
school at a less age and better prepared; the position of the 
teacher in these schools should be more highly esteemed and re- 
warded ; greater uniformity of aim, springing from greater agree- 
ment in college requirements, should prevail; greater liberty, 
resulting from the substitution of probational certificates for en- 
trance examinations, should be given the teacher to educate his 
pupils. Could these measures be adopted, there would be little 
doubt that a marked improvement in the results of the prelim- 
inary training of boys would follow. 
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D. W. Abercrombie, ’76. 


Worcester ACADEMY, Mass. 


II. 


The unsatisfactory character of the work of the secondary 
schools arises from many causes, some of them easy to find and 
easy to state, others more subtle and elusive. The chief cause is 
the willingness of the colleges and scientific schools to admit 
pupils of inferior discipline and meagre attainments, and to con- 
tinue them year after year on the lists of accredited pupils. So 
long as the superior instruction and academic standing are acces- 
sible to boys of insufficient training and insufficient knowledge, 
just so long will too many unprepared boys resort to them, some 
under bad advice and bad example, some under a false estimate of 
their own capacity and attainments, some from a wrong conception 
of the real business of education, some under the pressure of their 
age, their poverty, or social ambitions, and all because it is pos- 
sible, and if possible presumably profitable. 

If the upper schools can agree upon a working definition of what 
secondary education is, and unite in some plan for maintaining 
their own standards of proficiency, if they will unite in shutting 
out the incompetent, it is almost certain that most candidates would 
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take the time and make the effort necessary to prepare themselves 
amply and thoroughly. So long as the upper schools not only 
admit but bid for the partially prepared, and sometimes apparently 
bid against each other for them, whether it be by abating the 
standards, or by special courses, or by “snap” courses, or by any 
other method, so long will there be shameful occasion to publish 
facsimiles not only of English compositions and of translations 
from the Classics into so-called English, but also of papers in 
every other department of undergraduate instruction. 

The schools will be able to do what they desire to do, what 
they ought to do, only when the lame and the lazy find it impos- 
sible, —if they be teachers, to send up boys before they are ready ; 
if they be boys, to gain admission before they have done suffi- 
cient work, and done it sufficiently well. The colleges by concerted 
action can fix standards which the public, and the secondary 
schools, and the candidates for liberal education will respect and 
accept. If this be done with a due regard to the great difficulties, 
if it be done with careful regard to the present poverty of the 
secondary schools, and the narrow circumstances of many of the 
candidates, and to the lack of a consensus in the community at 
large as to the scope, method, and meaning of the secondary edu- 
cation, there will not be a great diminution of the number of 
college men, but in the end undoubtedly a considerable increase. 

The secondary schools are peculiarly dependent on the colleges 
for their standards. They need the help which the colleges can 
give in maintaining their own courses and improving the quality 
of their work. They are doing slipshod and incoherent work 
largely because such work is allowed to pass. Their attention has 
been turned to covering new requirements rather than to improy- 
ing the quality of the old. The movement toward unity of re- 
quirements has been disturbed by some distracting divergencies. 
The effort on the part of the colleges to dignify and improve the 
work of the schools has not been prosecuted long enough to make 
a large impression on the community and to reach striking results 
in the schools themselves. The community has not come forward 
to increase the teaching force and improve the equipment of the 
schools, nor has it fully persuaded itself that the secondary schools 
are an essential part of our system of codrdinated instruction. 

Cecil F. P. Bancroft. 


Puiiires ACADEMY, ANDOVER. 
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III. 


The problems which face the secondary schools relate quite as 
much to the physical and moral well-being of the youth intrusted 
to them as to courses of study and methods of teaching. I may 
possibly belong to the class of ‘old-fashioned schoolmasters wed- 
ded to time-honored fallacies,” but I am certainly not one of those 
critics whose judgment of the work of the secondary schools is 
based upon a pile of examination papers. I care very little about 
courses of study. Long ago I expressed the wish that a detailed 
account of the instruction offered in the various subjects suited to 
the abilities of boys from fourteen to eighteen years of age might 
be substituted for those misnomers “ classical course,” “ English 
course,” ete., which appear in the catalogues and circulars of our 
schools and academies. I take it that no sensible teacher attaches 
great importance to the particular subject in hand: the object of 
instruction being not so much attainments, as discipline, self-mas- 
tery, acquired power. 

A school should not be ambitious to offer instruction in a great 
variety of subjects unless it has a large endowment and can do the 
work in a superior manner. The ideal school, of course, must 
have this equipment, and is cosmopolitan in character and patron- 
age. In this school the boy must always be the unit. His needs, 
his peculiar tastes and aptitude, must be studied. When the num- 
bers in attendance become so great that the school is the unit 
and the boy the fraction, then rules and regulations multiply, the 
laws assume the character of the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
and the school deteriorates. The so-called evidences of popu- 
larity are misleading. Is the boy punctual and regular in attend- 
ance? Does the preparation of each lesson show that he has done 
his best? Does duty come before pleasure? When these ques- 
tions can be answered in the affirmative, respecting any boy who 
has been a member of the school for two or three years, it can 
truthfully be said that he is fitted for the duties and responsibili- 
ties of college life. 

We are told that there is a growing sentiment that the present 
system of secondary education is at fault. Great improvements 
have been made in the last decade in methods of teaching. The 
work done in our class-rooms and in our laboratories is now ex- 
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cellent. I can find no fault with our system. Boys of fourteen 
years of age and upwards who enter our preparatory schools ought 
to know more, and should have been more carefully drilled in ele- 
mentary studies. The fact that they come to us so poorly pre- 
pared is to be charged not to the defects of the primary schools, 
but rather to the self-indulgent homes and to the absence of all 
instruction worthy of the name. I believe that our primary schools 
do excellent work, and we esteem ourselves fortunate when we get 
a boy who has had the advantage of a good grammar school course 
in some city or large town. 

To set entrance examinations and adhere rigidly to certain 
standards of attainment would not be wise for the secondary 
school, for we have no distinct feeders and we cannot hope to in- 
fluence primary education, when ninety-five per cent. of the pupils 
enrolled in the primary schools go no farther; and the studies 
chosen and methods used with such pupils ought in justice to 
differ widely from the studies and methods employed with pupils 
who are to have the advantage of an extended course in college or 
scientific school. Then, too, many of our academies are not only 
great schools but great charities, and the problem relates to wise 
administration. 

If we should exclude boys of good health and good purpose but 
of slender attainments, on the ground that they could not pass our 
required entrance examination, experience teaches us that we 
should exclude that class from which have come many of our 
brightest scholars and noblest benefactors. We have faith in our 
present system, and while we see room for improvement in many 
directions, we believe that our graduates go from us well prepared 
to take up the required work of the colleges or to pursue any elec- 
tive studies open to them. 

The examination method of admission to college I approve, and 
I think the Harvard papers are becoming each year a more and 
more valuable test and means of judging of the boy’s power of 
application and of his mental discipline. They are not, however, 
the only means that could be employed; and until the examina- 
tions are better and surer tests than at present, I am sorry to see 
the college magnify their importance and, as it seems to me, take 
special pains to minimize the boy’s record at school. A source of 
weakness is felt in the fact that Harvard College requires no state- 
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ment from the preparatory schools respecting a student who pre- 
sents himself for the final test. Even the certificate of good 
moral character need not be from his principal. While we approve 
the examination method of admission to college, we care very little 
about the coming tests. They perhaps influence class-room work 
slightly during the last term of the school-year, but they do not 
dominate the instruction. We want our boys to feel that we are 
fitting them not for college, but for life and its work, and that this 
is perhaps the most important part of their educational course. 
The examination method is good if not unduly magnified. 

Larger endowments are needed to enable the secondary schools 
to do satisfactory work. Many colleges have one instructor for 
six students. The preparatory schools are fortunate if they are 
able to provide one for thirty-six. The criticism of results is 
surely ungenerous when, confessedly, better work is not to be 
hoped for without more careful personal direction. 

Let overseers, trustees, and friends of the secondary schools try 
to increase their efficiency by securing for them more ample means. 
The judicious management of funds and a general criticism of the 
aim and scope of the work of the schools are the peculiar duties of 
such bodies. The teacher himself knows best how to adapt means 
to ends, and probably no one has a juster conception of shortcom- 
ings than he. Bookkeeping is important and imperative under our 
trust, but boy-keeping is work of a higher order and calls for self- 
denial and a complete service. 
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Charles EF. Fish,’80. 


Tue Puitirres EXETER ACADEMY. 


IV. 


The chief obstacle with which teachers of preparatory schools 
have to contend, in trying to meet the demands and criticisms of 
Harvard, is the increasing immaturity of boys of ten years of age, 
—an increase very perceptible during the last twenty years. 
The fault lies partly with the younger preparatory schools. The 
modern theories of education applied to very young children per- 
haps strengthen their powers of observation, but without a cor- 
responding exercise of the faculties of judgment and reflection. 
This seems to me true of kindergarten methods when continued 
beyond the very first stage of education. 
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The chief responsibility, however, for this immaturity lies with 
the home-training, or lack of it. One demoralizing influence is 
the habit of reading aloud to children. A child’s attention can- 
not be long held, and after a little while the reader’s voice acts 
upon the listening mind like a strain of low music, lulling the 
faculties to sleep and weakening the power of concentration. As to 
reading to themselves, there is singularly little of it done, outside 
of school-books, by boys either under or over ten. In teaching 
young children it is a good plan to talk over the book just read 
and compare the characters with those of well-known men of 
ancient and modern history, but as these are, as a rule, utterly 
unknown to the pupils, who have never before read except for 
amusement in childish story-books, the method fails. Few could 
tell more of Washington than that he was the “ Father of his 
Country ” and “could n’t tell a lie.” So also of Biblical char- 
acters who used to be familiar to children. Once I asked a large 
class of boys, seventeen years old or more, one of whom had 
asked the meaning of écodos, what the book of Exodus was 
about. None could tell, until one lad exclaimed: “ Is n’t that the 
book where Adam and Eve are fired out of Paradise?” If the 
little boys read simple but good histories and were encouraged to 
talk about them, their minds would rapidly mature with the prac- 
tice of expressing thoughts, and the increasing ability to read, 
consequent upon steady practice, would give them greater power 
to grasp the ideas presented in books or in speech. As it is, I 
often have brought to me for admission boys ten years of age who 
cannot read simple English fluently, have not the faintest idea of 
Grammar, and know only the first four processes of Arithmetic, 
frequently not evenso much. This condition requires the second- 
ary schools, judging from my own experience, to devote two years 
or more to work that should have been done long before, and has 
made it necessary to raise the age of admission from ten to eleven 
or twelve. 

The result of the present system is that boys who forty years 
ago would have been studying -Analysis and Compound Propor- 
tion come to me now struggling with the Multiplication Tables. 
Formerly boys of ten had a good knowledge of all the countries, 
with their divisions, rivers, mountains, and chief cities ; now they 
seldom know more than the United States, if even so much. 
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Beyond this their studies seem never to have extended, though 
they are often supposed to have an interest in natural science, 
which seldom means more than that they have been amused as 
younger children might be with pictures and tricks. 

The demands of Harvard force us to devote the time from the 
age of twelve to the study of Latin, Greek, French, German, Phy- 
sies, Algebra, Geometry, and one or two books of Ancient or 
Modern History. The kind of preparation required in these 
branches leaves no time, under present conditions, for more gen- 
eral education and the proper study of English literature. 

As for English Composition, it is hardly necessary to point out 
how largely the glaring defects recently commented upon by the 
Committee of Overseers, defects of spelling, choice of words, 
grammar, and construction are due to the lack of the reading 
habit. A boy whose ideas of written English are derived from 
school-books, a newspaper report of some athletic contest, and an 
occasional dime-novel, will not have at his own command a rich 
vocabulary or a graceful style. The habit of reading good books, 
such as histories, biographies, poetry, and the standard English 
novels, while it may and should be encouraged by the school- 
teacher, must be started and fostered, by precept and example, in 
the home. 

The college knows its own needs and naturally calls for better 
results from the secondary schools. But the range of the second- 
ary school is limited by the demands of the college at one end and 
the results of primary education at the other. It cannot be ex- 
tended without a corresponding change at one or the other end. 
Either the college should change its requirements, or the fault 
must continue to lie with the primary school and the home. 


J. P. Hopkinson, ’61. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL, Boston. 


V. 


“The student who presents himself for admission to the College, and who 
cannot write the English language with facility and correctness, should be sent 
back to the preparatory school to remain there until he can so write it.” — 
Report of the Committee on Composition and Rhetoric, Harvard University, 1892. 


In discussing the above recommendation, reference must be 
had to the attitude of the College towards English in the past, as 


well as in the present ; and acknowledgment must be made of the 
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aid of the press in arousing public opinion to a point that makes 
it possible for the College to consider the proposed step. 

Vigorous action is no doubt needed to compel sufficient atten- 
tion to the weakest point in our educational system; and the 
Committee’s recommendation, provided it were not put into prac- 
tice with too brief warning, might probably be adopted to advan- 
tage. Besides the direct influence it would have on students 
preparing for college, it would be felt indirectly by the much 
larger number who go out from the secondary schools to enter 
business. But if Harvard should establish, at once, so stringent 
a rule, after only twenty years of demanding any English at all, 
she would illustrate the proverbial zeal of a new convert, and 
might find her measures too radical for immediate adoption. 

It was in the entrance examinations of 1873 that Harvard first 
required English. Long before that date, some preparatory 
schools, both public and private, systematically taught English 
authors and required regular practice in writing compositions ; 
although the private schools often lost pupils on account of their 
insistence on what fathers and sons alike regarded as a waste of 





time. 

Among the colleges, however, Harvard was the pioneer in this 
matter; and all honor be to her for taking the lead! Slight as 
her initial requirements were, they forced many preparatory 
schools into specific measures for meeting them. As other col- 
leges fell into line, additional schools joined the march. 

Harvard and other colleges gradually increased their require- 
ments, and college professors and heads of preparatory schools 
demanded better work from their pupils; yet improvement was 
discouragingly small. One very serious hindrance was the slow- 
ness of growth in public opinion. Had any large proportion of 
parents indorsed this reform in education, the demand of the 
teachers would have met a fuller response from the pupils. But 
the general public remained calmly unaware of its greatest edu- 
cational lack until the Boston Herald, in 1890, offered college 
scholarships for the best two compositions written under condi- 
tions similar to those of the Harvard entrance examinations. 

The contest for these prizes showed in our boys and girls a 
colossal incapacity for writing English. All the two hundred and 
twenty competitors held certificates from public high schools that 
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they were to take examinations, that summer, for entrance to col- 
lege ; yet only twenty-three papers were found worth sending to 
the judges who were to make the award. Without doubt, some 
of the best scholars in some schools did not compete; but that 
does not lessen the ignorance of the two hundred who made abso- 
lute failure. Seldom, if ever, has an outlay of like amount for 
educational purposes been productive of so much good as that of 
the Boston Herald. The competition was limited to three of the 
New England States; but the report of it was copied by the press 
throughout the country, with editorial comment, and this was fol- 
lowed by a vast mass of testimony, from leading educators, prov- 
ing the widespread need of reform in our teaching of English. 

The recent report of the Harvard Committee throws additional 
light on the present condition of school English ; because it in- 
eludes private schools as well as public schools. 

The papers examined by the Committee were justly condemned. 
If, as is probable, those which will be presented at the next exami- 
nation shall not be materially better, still their writers may fairly 
claim a reasonable delay in the enforcement of the proposed 
measure of exclusion. They may say to Harvard: “ We appre- 
ciate the value of your requirements, and we promise that our 
children shall be trained to do better work than we can; but inas- 
much as for seven generations you have received our fathers, and 
grandfathers, and remoter ancestors, without asking if they knew 
a line of Shakespeare or could write an ordinary business letter, 
‘we do pray for mercy’ until we can adjust ourselves to your 
new demands.” 

A safe bridge between new and old may be found in Professor 
Goodwin’s suggestion. While insisting upon uncompromising 
rigor in imposing “conditions” for poor English at the entrance 
examinations, he especially urges that the College “ make it dis- 
tinctly understood that the bachelor’s degree will not be conferred 
on any one who has not shown that he can write English 
either at the time of his admission or at some subsequent exami- 
nation.” This is, in fine, to quote again Professor Goodwin’s 
own words, a proposal “ that a knowledge of English be made an 
absolute (and no longer a nominal) requisite for a degree.” 

If this regulation were enforced, justice would be done, nor 
would the heavens fall. If a student cannot write his mother, 
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tongue before he leaves college, he should not be disguised by a 
college degree when let loose upon an unsuspecting world. And 
it seems manifest that if Harvard should adopt Professor Good- 
win’s proposal, the influence of the decision would be felt at once 
by every student who is now preparing for college; and that as 
time goes on, it would tell with increasing force. Four or five 
years of refusing the degree of A. B. to those who cannot write 
English might pave the way even for refusing entrance to those 
who cannot write English. Meanwhile, let the announcement be 
spread abroad that, on » fixed date several years hence, the Com- 
mittee’s plan of exciusion shall take effect. This would give a 
fair chance to all concerned; and the change once made, would 
rank high among the many wise changes in Harvard’s manage- 
ment. 


William H. Ladd. 


Cuauncy-HALL ScHoo., Boston. 


VI. 


Few persons not intimately connected with the system of instruc- 
tion now pursued in the preparatory schools, in the Department of 
Rhetoric and English Literature and Composition, have any con- 
ception of either the amount or the nature of the work now done 
by the instructors in that department. In most, if not all of the 
best preparatory schools the quantity of this work is calculated to 
excite dismay; while the performance of it involves not only un- 
remitted industry, but mental drudgery of the most exhausting 
nature. 

In the recent Report of the Committee on Composition and 
Rhetoric to the Overseers of Harvard College, the above statement 
is made in regard to that department in the College. But I con- 
sider it equally true of the same department in the preparatory 
schools, and have taken the liberty of repeating it in regard to 
them. It isa fact that these school instructors have long deserved 
the sympathy, and even the commiseration of the public. They 
have not received it. Perhaps the present discussion will make 
their work better understood and appreciated than it has been 
heretofore. And we may hope that a further result of this discus- 
sion will be a greater sympathy and harmony between the instruc- 
tors in both the colleges and the preparatory schools, so that they 
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will form, more than before, a company of co-workers devoting 
their learning and energies to one and the same noble purpose, 
namely, to give students the best possible preparation for the 
higher and more influential positions in life, with such power to 
write and speak good English as can come from the natural ability 
and application of the student, directed by the unremitting in- 
dustry and painstaking of the instructors. 

I am confident that the twelve schools named in Mr. Adams’s 
article in the last number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
and a great many besides, are struggling for this higher end, and 
not merely to fit boys to pass successfully a college examination, 
however creditable such a result may be in itself. Notwithstand- 
ing the supposed improved methods of the present instruction, 
and the more reasonable and acceptable requirements for admis- 
sion to our colleges, it would seem, from the Report, that the 
effort to prepare boys for college was almost a total failure. 

We learn from the Report that the claim has been made “ that 
in all cases of translating Greek and Latin into English, a free, 
original, and idiomatic rendering is insisted upon.” The Boston 
Latin School makes the same claim. Furthermore, no instructor 
in the Latin School would accept such versions as are given in the 
Report, much less trouble himself to mark errors. He would de- 
mand the evidence of more study and intelligence. 1 believe this 
is true of the instructors in all schools of good repute. 

Since the results of the present system are so deplorable, let us 
begin again and establish an aristocracy in higher education. Let 
this movement begin with the colleges. Let them admit only 
those who can ascertain, at sight, the exact meaning of * an aver- 
age passage ” of considerable length, of Greek, Latin, German, or 
French, and can render it into perspicuous English, all within 
sixty minutes. This will cut off a large number of candidates who 
have worked hard, and are still willing to work hard, to gain a 
liberal education. The preparatory schools will follow the ex- 
ample, and, from year to year, will keep back every candidate who 
does not give the clearest evidence that he will successfully stand 
the test of the college examination, whatever the candidate’s apti- 
tudes may be, and whatever his promise for a successful career in 
life. Such a procedure would eliminate very much of the drudgery 
of instruction, at least in the advanced classes. But such a pro- 
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cedure, though not absurd, is impossible of execution ; for in the 
first place it is not in harmony with our American ideas, which do 
not encourage aristocracies of any kind, and to which an aristo- 
eracy of learning would be especially odious ; and in the second 
place no policy will be tolerated which prevents a young man, 
perhaps belated in his start, from developing his proved powers to 
their utmost, and which denies to him the amplest opportunity for 
making up his deficiencies even after entering college. The pro- 
cedure is therefore impossible of execution because it is unjust. 

As this paper is limited in length, I can touch only upon two 
or three phases of the question. 

In the first place, the only effect that can come from the com- 
parison of the education of boys in Germany and France with the 
education of boys in America is to show what can be done for 
boys under the Continental system. When that system is adopted 
in this country, the same results will be produced. But the 
United States will never accept the German system. She will 
never subordinate the education of all of her children of both 
sexes to the higher education of a minority of her boys. 

I am sorry to disagree with Professor Goodwin, but he has not, 
in my opinion, struck at the root of the evil. The evil does not 
lie in elementary education, except so far as elementary education 
does not favor the higher training. It lies in the American system, 
which seeks to give a practical common school education to every 
child, and then let the higher education take care of itself. It is 
quite possible that a university town like Cambridge, abounding 
in wealth, may be induced to establish a school, or even schools, 
at the public expense, for the purpose of preparing boys for 
college from the age of eight or nine years. The experiment was 
tried in Boston several years ago, but was abandoned. It would 
be extremely difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to get an appro- 
priation in our country towns, or even in most of our cities for 
such a school. There is scarcely a town in New England which 
does not subordinate, in the High School, the college course in its 
curriculum to the English or scientific course. 

In the second place, the purpose of the preparatory schools, 
very few of which are public schools, is to get as many boys ready 
for college as possible ; and this is encouraged by the colleges. Not 
a candidate offered by the Boston Latin School has been rejected 
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for several years, and not half a dozen (I think the exact num- 
ber is three) for thirty years. If the colleges are not willing to 
take up the work of the preparatory schools, imperfect and defi- 
cient as it is, and send out into the world as many liberally 
educated men as possible, representing all degrees of acceptable 
scholarship, then let the colleges reject the men at the start. But 
we may rest assured that this will not be the remedy applied. If 
one college will not admit a student another college will, — and 
both the institution and the candidate admitted may be the gainer. 
Harvard College admits more men to the Freshmen Class every 
year, from the twelve preparatory schools named, than the princi- 
pals of these schools would recommend by certificate as properly 
prepared. Mr. Bradbury of the Cambridge Latin School said, at 
the last meeting of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, that Harvard College would have lost sev- 
eral excellent football players, if candidates from his school were 
admitted by his certificate alone. 

In the third place, why do examiners give so many “ credits 
to the candidates every year from these very schools, if the work 
is so poorly done? One year recently the Boston Latin School 
sent 25 candidates to Harvard to whom 86 “ credits” were given 
and two conditions were imposed. Last year it sent 26 to whom 82 
“credits ” were given and 11 conditions imposed. Other schools, 
no doubt, make as good a record. And yet, the lady who under- 
took “the dreary task of examination complained at the close, bit- 
terly but humorously, that she had suffered lasting intellectual 
deterioration.” Is there any mental improvement in examining 
several hundred papers, on the same subject, however excellent ? 
I have never found any, even in a smaller number, especially if 
they were translations of the same passage. The examiners at 
Harvard call such work “a grind.” I have been wondering ever 
since I read the Report, how the candidates who wrote such 
unworthy papers, and still were admitted, will turn out after four 
years’ instruction in college ; and still more, how many men who 
made such a Jamentable showing at their admission to colleges 
years ago, are prospering now, and what positions of influence 
they occupy. We know that many men who were fine scholars 
and good writers while in college have disappointed expectations 
in after life, and that many men of moderate ability have gained, 
by persistent industry, the highest distinction. 
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It is perfectly evident that the public will not let the school- 
master rest upon his oars yet, nor let him enjoy any particular 
satisfaction in the results of his struggle to educate boys, espe- 
cially in case of preparation for Harvard College. Their teachers 
have given unremitting industry, and both they and the pupils 
have comforted themselves with the idea that their labor has not 
been in vain, because the college examiners have stamped many 
papers with a “ well done” and very few as failures. 

But how little we, their teachers, knew of the actual state of 
things! Fully conscious ourselves of the imperfection of our work, 
we were glad that the college examiners had appreciated our diffi- 
culties and had given our efforts the impress of their approval ; 
that they were willing at this point to undertake the arduous task 
of supplementing our work. Are they not perfectly conscious that 
the unfavorable side of their work, when judged by the higher 
standards, would not bear public criticism any better than ours ? 

If there can be any justification for the publication of these 
translations, prepared under such adverse circumstances, it seems 
to be only in the fact that it will give a fresh impetus to the’ dis- 
cussion of the methods and aims in the study and instruction of 
the vernacular. Doubtless, it is desirable that we, who are giving 
the instruction and are the most concerned for the welfare of 
our pupils, should know the worst. Still, our courage shall be 
undaunted and we will try to make our victories less disastrous. 

Just a word in conclusion. The public and private schools are 
subjected to the same criticism. Since the former are bound by 
public school regulations, and are supposed by the Report to 
enjoy less freedom of action, why will not the private schools at 
once inaugurate the era of reform? They may take pupils at any 
age, say at eight years, and, as there is in them perfect freedom 
of choice as to studies and methods of instruction, except so far 
as the wishes of parents are to be considered, they can train the 
pupils for admission to college by some of the improved methods 
so freely suggested, and thus in a very few years show by actual 
experiment how easy a thing it is, when right methods are used 
and superior instructors employed, to prepare boys for admission 
to college at the age of seventeen or eighteen years, who shall be 
capable of writing good English, even under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, — circumstances under which no literary person 
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would allow himself to prepare anything of a difficult nature for 
public criticism. 
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Moses Merrill, ’56. 
Boston Latin SCHOOL. 
VII. 


The eminent contributors of the articles upon “ Preparatory 
School Education,” in the January number, appear to have for- 
gotten the legend of “The Knight and the Two-faced Shield.” 
It is anything but amusing to the schoolmaster, whose best days 
have been spent in fitting boys to enter the “ leading colleges” of 
the country, to see the preparatory schools taken seriously to task 
for having striven with might and main — and with fair success 
—to do precisely what these same colleges have demanded of 
them, when every such schoolmaster knows that, if he had been 
consulted, he could have solved the difficulty in a trice. 

Some years ago, President Eliot invited a score or more of the 
headmasters of preparatory schools to meet himself and a com- 
mittee of the Harvard College Faculty in Boston to discuss the 
requisitions for admission to college. It was expected that this 
session might oceupy two or three hours; but that it should con- 
sume almost an entire day, and that the President himself should 
acknowledge, at the end, that those hours of fruitful discussion 
had contributed more to the solution of the problem in hand than 
had as many weeks of investigation and theorizing upon the part 
of the committee, was a surprise to every one of us present. And 
yet, from that day to this, the examiners at Cambridge — to judge 
from the papers they have set — have aimed to propound the 
greatest possible number of “conundrums” that could be an- 
swered in sixty minutes, and then, as that famous epigrammatist, 
the late Dr. Francis Gardner of the Boston Latin School, used to 
say, to “mark the Lord God Almighty, and not the work of the 
boy ;” in other words, to assign the averages upon the natural 
abilities of the candidates, and not upon what they have been 
taught. 

It is, I believe, considered a fair amount of labor to be expected 
of the college professor, aside from his voluntary study, that he 
should spend three hours each day in lectures or the instruction 
of classes; but the candidates for admission to Harvard College, 
during the two years before they present themselves for their final 
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examinations, are obliged to spend this same amount of time 
every day (one hour in recitation, and two hours in preparation) 
in order to fit themselves to pass in the single subject of algebra, 
with the lamentable result that only thirty per cent. of these same 
candidates will be passed creditably ;! twenty per cent. will do 
nothing at all; and not ten per cent. will solve the prize conun- 
drum in the shape of a problem at the end of the paper; and this 
examination, which in some instances would afford plenty of 
amusement to the average teacher for seventy-five or eighty min- 
utes, the boy of eighteen is expected to finish in a single hour. 
During these same last two years of preparation, the instructor in 
Latin demands for his subject at least two hours and a half a 
day; the instructor in Greek, two hours and a half; the teacher 
of physics, one hour and a half; and the teacher of modern lan- 
guages fully as much, — in all, eleven hours, before any attention 
ean be paid to the history of Greece and Rome; and, alas! the 
poor English! Now the schoolmaster would reverse this order, 
— an impossible course to pursue, if his main object is to prepare 
for Harvard College. He would have, extending through six 
years, an intelligent, judicious system of training in English litera- 
ture. He would have the boy of fifteen as familiar with the great 
writers of the mother-tongue as the Harvard senior is to-day. 
He would secure in his boys that finest possible mental training 
which comes from the study of language, through the study of 
literature. But your examiners do not allow the teacher to pre- 
sent his candidate in English, at the preliminary examinations, 
but only upon the finals,? — a most suicidal policy; for it defeats 
the very object which it aims to accomplish. Nor do they set 
requisitions for admission of such a quality and kind as will tend 
to induce a literary and critical study of Xenophon and Homer, 
of Caesar and Ovid, of Cicero and Virgil, because eleven hours a 
day must be expended by the student in acquiring the gymnastics 
of translation at sight from at least three languages, besides wres- 





1 628 men took the examination, preliminary and final, in elementary alge- 
bra in 1892; of these only 189 had A or B, or something above 75 per cent.; 
and 125 failed altogether. 

2 « English must be reserved for the candidate’s final examination. With 
this exception, candidates may offer themselves for the preliminary examina- 
tion in any studies, elementary or advanced, in which their teachers certify that 
they are prepared.” Catalogue, p. 183. 
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tling with problems in algebra that three minds out of ten can 
never be trained mechanically to perform, much less to compre- 
hend ; in short, in doing a great variety of expert work, of which 
a part, at least, legitimately belongs to the college course. 

I am well aware that this opinion will be scouted by many who 
read ; but the gauntlet has been thrown down, and, in the inter- 
ests of fair play, let us take it up. Let it be granted that the 
best discipline of the mind is to be won by the study of mathe- 
matics, particularly of geometry and its applications, provided the 
student be possessed of fair mathematical ability ; yet twenty 
years of teaching have shown me conclusively that very little of 
mental training, or discipline, or quickening of the perceptions is 
to be got from the study of algebra by the boy who can never be 
taught algebra; while the same invaluable hours spent in the 
study of English, of literature, of biography, and of history would 
produce a far more symmetrical training of the mind, a much 
acuter judgment, and a more intelligent grasp of the problems of 
life. Again, if you throw away the requisition of arithmetic for 
Harvard on the ground that that is too simple and elementary, 
you destroy the very basis on which the algebra should be built ; 
and you introduce a new element of disturbance into the prepara- 
tory curriculum ; for nine out of ten fitting schools are compelled 
to devote a certain portion of their attention to those other stu- 
dents who go to Yale and Princeton and Columbia, where arith- 
metic is required ; so that, for this and similar reasons, in a senior 
class of twenty-five, preparing for college, there must often be 
four or five separate divisions with different aims, all of whose 
members could work together to mutual advantage if the requisi- 
tions for admission to the various institutions were in harmony, 
though they need not be identical. 

Believe me, the fault does not lie in the preparatory schools, 
but in the college itself. Not only are the preparatory schools to- 
day doing the work in the last three years of their course which 
Harvard College itself was doing in its Freshman and Sophomore 
years back in the forties; but so sensitive are they to the slightest 
alteration in the requisitions for admission to college, that I recall 
several instances where a radical change in method, text-books, 
and in the arrangement of recitations, involving great detail and 
labor, and incurring increased expense and friction of working, 
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has been efficiently made within forty-eight hours after notice was 
received from the college. Amused as the readers of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine must have been at the specimen papers of 
the candidates from the twelve New England schools, who strug- 
gled so vainly to put into “idiomatic English” the thoughts of 
the greatest writers of antiquity, — vainly, because the poor fel- 
lows had sixty minutes in which to do a piece of expert work for 
which, I must believe, the literary critic would demand three hours’ 
time, if he had it to do, — their amusement would broaden until 
it produced a catastrophe like that which Dr. Holmes tells us 
happens when he is as funny as he can be, if they could look upon 
a set of examination papers from those same students in arithme- 
tic, drawing, and modern history, — three of the greatest factors 
in preparatory education and mental culture, of which the candi- 
date may be grossly ignorant, and yet enter Harvard with honors. 

The solution of the difficulty is simply this: — 

1st. Demand fewer subjects for the young man of eighteen to 
grasp. 

2d. Require the subjects proper to a preparatory education. 

3d. Ask for a thorough knowledge of English upon the prelimi- 
nary examination. 

4th. Drop the conundrum idea. 

5th. Give the candidate a reasonable amount of time in which 
to pass his examinations, and couch his answers in rhetorical 
English. 

In conclusion I wish to express my feeling of personal grati- 
tude to the President and Faculty of Harvard University for 
their progressive and stimulating policy of elevating steadily the 
grade of the examinations for entrance, which, more than any other 
cause, has wrought an improvement in the methods of preparatory 
teaching of almost one hundred per cent. in the last twelve years ; 
and yet, on account of these needless handicaps which the stu- 
dent is obliged to carry, I would trust more implicitly a certificate 
of preparation for college given by any of the headmasters of 
the leading schools in the country, than I do, to-day, the results 
shown by the Harvard entrance examinations. 

John S. White, ’T0. 


BERKELEY ScHOOL, NEw York Ciry. 
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ANECDOTE AND REMINISCENCE. 


LAFAYETTE AT HARVARD. 


In the earlier decades of this century, important occasions 
were very rare, produced on the general mind a profounder im- 
pression than is ever experienced in our time, and, while met by 
men who have now their equals or superiors, were met, at once, 
with a fresh intensity of enthusiasm such as we never feel, and 
with a nicety of artistical preparation amply sufficient to conceal 
the art which it put to service. 

Could we evoke Lafayette, or even Washington, from the realm 
of shadows, and start him on a tour through the country, he 
would not create a tithe of the interest which was felt in Lafay- 
ette’s visit to America in 1824. I think, therefore, that I am 
not mistaken in accounting Lafayette’s two receptions at Harvard 
College as very great occasions, and well worthy a permanent ree- 
ord in our college history. It is hard to make the present gener- 
ation understand how great an event this visit of the General 
seemed. England was farther from us than Kamchatka is now, 
and to a Harvard mind, steeped in Federalism, France was twice 
as far. Very few of our older men of mark had ever crossed the 
ocean, and for a younger college graduate to have done so was a 
distinction fully equivalent to an added academic degree. For a 
man almost a septuagenarian, whose life had passed into history 
and some of it into myth, who had long been “as good as dead,” 
and was the sole survivor of the generals of ’77, to brave the 
perils of a six or eight weeks’ voyage, and to let himself be seen 
where he had long been worshiped from afar, was something that 
hardly had its parallel this side of classic fable. Wherever he 
went, there was not so much a gorgeous pageant as a grand out- 
burst of universal homage. His carriage was waylaid in every 
village, and not the most ambitious or eloquent, but the most 
revered and honored man in the community was its spokesman. 
New roads over which he passed, streets recently opened, taverns 
where he lodged, took his name, and many of them still bear it. 
Bedroom and table furniture appropriated to his use were kept 
sacred to his memory. Harvard could not but do her best for him. 
I have no remembrance of anything inside of the church at 
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the Commencement which he attended. The college could do 
nothing officially for him, having made him LL. D. in his youth, 
forty years before. His son, who accompanied him, received 
the degree of A.M. But the President’s reception of him, in 
front of University Hall, was the event of the day. The gradu- 
ating class and as many of the other classes as could be convened 
were drawn up in readiness to escort the procession to the church, 
and Dr. Kirkland presented them to Lafayette as virtually his 
god-children, for whom it was only services in which he had 
borne so honored a part that had made all good things possible, 
and at the same time, in utterances full of unfeigned affection, 
as his own adopted children, whom he felt a father’s pride and 
joy in thus commending to the loving regard of their country’s 
guest. No man ever had a richer blending of dignity and 
grace than President Kirkland. The dignity was the spontane- 
ous self-showing of a noble soul; the grace, the equally sponta- 
neous self-showing of as loving a heart as ever throbbed. The 
moment was probably the greatest in his life, because he so felt 
it. There were then no reporters. Had there been, the speech 
would be living still. For those who witnessed the scene it 
remained precious in lifelong remembrance. 

On the next day the Phi Beta Kappa Society had, as usual, 
its anniversary. Edward Everett was the orator. I was an eye 
and ear witness. The church was packed to its utmost capacity, 
and offered an aspect which can be imagined only by the few who 
remember it. There were deep galleries on three sides or the 
church, covering and throwing into the shade the greater part of 
the lower floor. These galleries were occupied wholly by ladies, 
and were to the eye nothing less than a vast flower-bed. No 
woman, young or old, wore hat or bonnet on one of these college 
gala days. The head was not dressed with, but entirely covered 
by, artificial flowers. The fashion was so absolute and impera- 
tive that non-attendant ladies lent such flowers as they owned, 
not only to friends, but to postulant strangers, and the sister of 
a poor country graduate would wear on her head a contribution 
from the toilette resources of the whole town. Much of the work 
of preparation was done over night, and the more fashionable of 
the ladies kept vigil. 

Lafayette occupied a foremost place on the stage, at the ora- 
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tor’s left hand. I forget the subject, real or nominal, of the 
oration; but it led naturally to the moment when the orator 
turned to Lafayette in direct address, and bore the whole audi- 
ence on and up with himself, as I have never seen a multitude 
carried before or since. He seemed to be not uttering himself, 
but the gratitude, veneration, and love of the whole assembly and 
the whole nation. There was intense solemnity in voice and 
manner, no less than in sentiment. The applause was long and 
rapturous, yet with a depth and fervor such as is not expressed 
by hand and foot without soul. Mr. Everett’s address could 
not have seemed more natural had Lafayette arrived unan- 
nounced, and first shown himself at that moment. The orator’s 
voice, mien, and gesture might have been what they were, had he 
been overtaken by a glad surprise. Yet I doubt whether in sub- 
sequent years his keenly critical eye would have suggested the 
change of a single word. I had heard Mr. Everett before, and 
I heard him often afterward, and never when he fell below his 
own high standard of diction and utterance. But on that one 
occasion he went as far beyond himself as he was wont to tran- 
scend all other orators of his time. 

The oration was followed by a poem by the Rev. Henry Ware, 
Junior, which contained a fit and graceful recognition of Lafay- 
ette’s presence and of his services. This was delivered impres- 
sively, and, had it stood alone, would have taken strong hold on 
the audience, and remained in enduring memory; but, after the 


oration, it sounded tame and cold. 
Andrew P. Peabody, °26. 


THE FIRST PUDDING PLAY. 


The first Pudding Play came off Friday evening, December 
18, 1844, almost fifty years ago. We had no club-house then, 
and no place for our meetings, but held them in rotation at each 
other’s rooms. The next was to be at mine, Hollis 11, and it 
occurred to me that it would be a taking novelty to get up a play, 
instead of the Alligator or Mock Trial as usual. 

I had seen “ Bombastes Furioso”’ played at the Tremont Thea- 
tre not long before, — John Gilbert played Artaxominous, — and 
I thought that would be about the right thing if we could man- 
age it; so I took Peter Augustus Porter, ’45, into my confidence 
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over a bowl of stewed oysters at old Snow’s. He was enthusias- 
tic at the idea, and we soon filled up the cast. This was the bill 
we got ready for the night, and nailed upon the wall, from which 
it was ruthlessly torn when I put my room in order the next day, 
never thinking it might some day be valuable as a relic: — 

“The proprietors and managers of the Theatre respectfully announce 
to their friends and the public, that having taken possession of Hollis 11, 
and having fitted it up without any regard to expense, in a style of Eastern 
splendor and Oriental magnificence hitherto unequaled, and never to be 
surpassed, they will bring before the public on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 13, 1844, the tragi-comic burlesque opera of 


BOMBASTES FURIOSO, 


with the following powerful cast : — 


King Artaxominous ‘ : : Mr. Porter. 

Gen. Bombastes_ . : : : : Mr. Hayward. 
Fusbos : : : . : = Mr. Greenwood. 
Distaffina . . ‘ , : : Mad. Hinchman. 


Courtiers, Attendants, Drummer, Fifer, Army, ete., by Messrs. Coues, 
Folsom, Hawes, Reynolds, and Ritchie. 

“Tn a situation so trying they throw themselves upon the protection of 
their friends, and hope that their humble efforts to please may be re- 
warded. If we fail, we fail; but with your protection we will not fail. 
‘But whatever may be the issue the public may be assured, to borrow the 
expressive motto of the greatest dramatic establishment of this or any 
age, ‘ We will endeavor.’ ” 


This was the motto over the stage of the old National Theatre, 
—the “ Bowery” of Boston. 

Our wardrobe was primitive but effective. My general’s coat 
for Bombastes I saw hanging at the door of one of the second- 
hand clothing stores that used to line Brattle Street, as I was on 
my way one day to take the omnibus; and [ rushed in, tried it 
on, and secured it, and took it in triumph home, done up in 
newspapers. With some brilliant yellow flannel I manufactured 
huge epaulets and gorgeous trimmings, and succeeded wonder- 
fully with a chapeau and a wig of the finest of tow. But the 
general’s boots bothered me. In vain I sacrificed all my boot 
legs in the attempt to make some jack-boots that would look as 
George Andrews’s did when I saw him play Bombastes at the 
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Tremont; they would not.-stand up as they ought to. But at last 
I had a happy inspiration, and out of some big sheets of stiff 
pasteboard I made a splendid pair of jack-boot legs, then nailed 
them on the inside of one of my closet doors, and daily — almost 
hourly — gave them a coat of black paint. The tinsmith made 
me a big pair of tin spurs after a pattern I gave him, and I 
manufactured a watch as large as a tin plate for Bombastes to 
bring back as a trophy to the King. 

The King and Fusbos were equally busy and ingenious, as also 
were the courtiers and the army, and the results in costume were 
really stunning; and Distaffina, having taken some lady friend 
into his confidence, was rigged in a manner that was positively 
charming. Porter sketched a scene on some big sheets of brown 
paper with the black paint I had for my jack-boots; we rigged a 
curtain, got a board from the carpenter longer by two feet than 
the width of the room, and made it bow out splendidly for the 
footlights; got in all the chairs that could be had in the entry, 
and before prayers on the eventful evening the theatre was de- 
clared complete. 

As no one but the actors knew of the play, it was a great sur- 
prise to the Club on assembling to see my room transformed into 
such a beautiful theatre. The play went off splendidly, — Dis- 
taffina wore a low neck and short sleeves, and on her introducing 
a fancy dance, the applause almost shook old Hollis down. An- 
other member of the Club lived in the room across the entry, and 
there we had the pudding after the play; the actors kept on their 
dresses, and poor Distaffina was nearly bothered to death by her 
admirers. 

This was the first play performed by the Hasty Pudding Club. 
The Class after us kept it up, and well I remember a capital per- 
formance by them of the “Critic,” in which both Professors 
Child and Lane played admirably. How well the Club has done 
since then, and to what a pitch of perfection the performances 
have arrived, we all know. This is an old story and more than 
a “Twice-Told Tale,” but it may interest some of the young boys 
who have never heard just how the Pudding theatricals started ; 
and if it meets the eye of any of the old boys who were with us on 
that night, I am sure it will recall many pleasant reminiscences. 

Lemuel Hayward, ’45. 
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Graduates as Hired Coaches. 


GRADUATES AS HIRED COACHES. 


“When Harvard graduates an expert oarsman, baseball or football player, 
who has at the same time the skill requisite in a coach, let his services be 
secured at a salary tempting enough to keep him in the position at least five 
years.” — FREDERICK W. THAYER, in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, p. 37. 


In the fall of 1890, ten thousand dollars were raised to pay for 
the services, for three years, of Bancroft, the famous Harvard 
oarsman, as coach of the University and Freshman crews. At 
that time Bancroft was practicing his profession in Boston, and 
the Corporation of Harvard College had expressed its willingness 
to appoint an assistant in physical training, whose time should be 
given to the boating interests of the College. The Committee on 
Athletics voted against hiring Bancroft, and the plan was aban- 
doned. 

All have heard of the man who could resist everything but 
temptation. To Harvard, in matters athletic, temptation has been 
no stranger. It appeared once, — years ago, —as the profes- 
sional coach, then as the amateur coach, and later as the graduate 
coach. To each tempter, tendering flags and glory, Harvard 
yielded. The admittedly-hired graduate coach had alone been 
wanting, when the first number of this magazine went to press. 
Up to that time no suggestion had been made that one function 
of Harvard College was to graduate skilled coaches, and then 
retain them as coaches, after graduation, by seductive offers of 
money. 

In the quotation at the head of this article, however, such a 
proposition is now clearly presented. ‘“ When Harvard graduates 
an expert oarsman ...” No need to finish the quotation, as far 
as the five per cent. of Harvard graduates that opposed the Ban- 
croft plan are concerned. Harvard graduating oarsmen! How 
does she contribute to that result? What elective courses develop 
this new product, — the expert oarsman? How reads his diploma 
or Commencement part? What is his degree? Such questions 
are not strained. The proposition, it will be remembered, is for 
Harvard to graduate a coach, and to keep him a coach for at least 
five years. If such a career be worthy, then let Harvard offer 
such courses of instruction that, in gaining honor himself, the 
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coach may also reflect credit on his Alma Mater; for, if Harvard 
commends coaching as a career, and undertakes to graduate 
coaches, she will be false to her traditions if she fails to provide 
liberal culture for coaching students. As Dr. Peabody says of 
other students, in the first number of this magazine, “ they will 
prefer those studies which look most directly to their destined 
positions or vocations.” 

In the five years following graduation, the careers of nine tenths 
of college graduates are decided. Within the same time the usual 
preparation for a career is finished. Five years more critical do 
not enter into a student’s life. During those years the graduate 
coach, made careless of affairs by “a salary tempting enough,” 
may turn out, now and then, a winning crew. At the end of five 
years a flag or two may have been gained for Harvard; but to 
the coach five years are irrevocably lost. Ninety-five out of every 
hundred Harvard graduates, we are told, favored the hiring of 
Bancroft. Would one of them have assented to the hiring of his 
own son? If not, is he mean enough to tempt another man’s son 
by the offer of money ? 

Dickens warns us against traditions of the “good old times.” 
Yet we all love certain traditions of Harvard that are incompati- 
ble with the “hired graduate coach” idea. These traditions are 
part of (again quoting Dr. Peabody) “the atmosphere of the 
place, which is laden with the blended aroma of divers and unlike 
cultures, with which the student breathes in knowledge without 
knowing whence or how.” Such traditions are vague and indefin- 
able, but, like The Soldier’s Field and the words of its giver, they 
are rare possessions. Once lost, they cannot be replaced by cen- 
turies of “ athletic prestige.” 

In conclusion, a short quotation from Henry L. Higginson’s 
address on “The Soldier’s Field,” by way of antistrophe to the 
lines which open this article: ‘“* And just here let me, a layman, 
say a word to you experts in athletic sports. You come to college 
to learn things of great value beside your games, which, after all, 
are secondary to your studies.” 


Lester W. Clark, 75. 
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HARVARD GRADUATES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


II. 


In the January number I gave the list of Harvard graduates 
who have been Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Cabinet Officers, and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary of the United States. There now follow 
the names of graduates who have held other positions under the 
National Government, or who were Congressional Delegates. I 
need hardly say that in these lists I have included only gradu- 
ates of the College proper, and not of its Professional Schools : 
were the latter to be included, Harvard’s roll of honor would be 
much longer. The late President Hayes, for instance, was a 
graduate of our Law School, at which Chief Justice Fuller also 


studied. 
Delegates to Colonial and Continental Congresses. 


1740 *Samuel Adams, Mass. 1759 Paine Wingate, N. H. 
1743 James Otis, Mass. 1760 Jobn Lowell, Mass. 
1744 Thomas Cushing, Mass. 1760 *William Hooper, N. C. 
1747 *William Ellery, R. I. 1761 Jonathan Jackson, Mass. 
1748 Artemas Ward, Mass. 1762 Francis Dana, Mass. 
1749 *Robert Treat Paine, Mass. 1762 *Elbridge Gerry, Mass. 
1751 *William Williams, Conn. 1762 George Partridge, Mass. 
1754 *John Hancock (President), Mass. 1768 John Wentworth, N. H. 
1755 *John Adams, Mass. 1770 Samuel Osgood, Mass. 
1756 Joseph Trumbull, Conn. 1776 George Thacher, Mass. 
1756 James Lovell, Mass. 1777 Rufus King, Mass. 

1756 Abiel Foster, N. H. 1778 Nathan Dane, Mass. 


1759 Samuel Allyne Otis, Mass. 
* Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


United States Senators. 


1755 Tristram Dalton, Mass. 1783 Harrison Gray Otis, Mass. 
1759 Jonathan Trumbull, Conn. 1784 Prentiss Mellen, Maine. 
1759 Paine Wingate, N.H. 1786 Christopher Grant 

1763 Timothy Pickering, Penn. Champlin, R. I. 
1764 Caleb Strong, Mass. 1786 Thomas W. Thompson, N. H. 
1766 Benjamin Goodhue, Mass. 1787 John Quincy Adams, Mass. 
1774 James Sheafe, N.H. 1787 James Lloyd, Mass. 
1776 Christopher Gore, Mass. 1789 Charles Cutts, N. H. 
1777 Rufus King, N.Y. 1790 Samuel Chandler Crafts, Vt. 
1781 Samuel Dexter, Mass. 1810 William Ford Desaus- 

1781 Elijah Paine, Vt. sure, S. C. 
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1811 
1812 
1812 
1821 


1822 


1826 


1748 
1748 
1756 
1757 
1759 


1759 
1762 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1766 
1769 
1772 
1772 
1772 
177 

1774 
1774 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1776 
1776 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1779 


1781 
1781 
1781 
1781 
1782 
1782 


Edward Everett, 
Amos Nourse, 
Peleg Sprague, 


Robert Woodward Barn- 


well, 


Charles Gordon Ather- 


ton, 
Robert Rantoul, 


Mass. 1828 
Maine. 
Maine. 1830 
1844 
8. C. 
1846 
N.H. 1858 


Mass. 1871 


Harvard Graduates in the Public Service. 


Robert Charles Win- 
throp, 
Charles Sumner, 


Frederick Adolphus Saw- 


yer, 
George Frisbie Hoar, 
Samuel Pasco, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 


tepresentatives in Congress. 


George Leonard, 
Artemas Ward, 
Abiel Foster, 
Theophilus Bradbury, 
Jonathan Trumbull, 
Speaker, 
Paine Wingate, 
Elbridge Gerry, 
George Partridge, 
Timothy Pickering, 
Shearjashub Bourne, 
Lemuel Williams, 
David Cobb, 
Benjamin Goodhue, 
Peleg Wadsworth, 
William Eustis, 
Samuel Tenney, 
Levi Lincoln, 
Fisher Ames, 
James Sheafe, 
Josiah Smith, 
Laban Wheaton, 
Benjamin Bourne, 
Joshua Coit, 
Samuel Sewall, 
George Thacher, 
Thomas Dwight, 
Martin Kinsley, 
William Gordon, 
Nathaniel Appleton 
Haven, 
Samuel Dexter, 
Isaiah Lewis Green, 
Nathan Read, 
Nathaniel Ruggles, 
John Dawson, 
Seth Hastings, 


Mass. 1782 
Mass. 1783 
N.H. 1783 
Mass. 1783 
1784 
Conn. 1784 
N. H. 1784 
Mass. 1784 
Mass. 1785 
Penn. 1785 
Mass. 1785 
Mass. 1786 
Mass. 
Mass. 1786 
Mass. 1786 
Mass. 1787 
N.H. 1787 
Mass. 1787 
Mass. 1787 
N.H. 1789 
Mass. 1789 
Mass. 1789 
hy, 1789 
Conn. 1790 
Mass. 1790 
Mass. 1790 
Mass. 1790 
Mass. 1790 
N.H. 1791 
1792 
N. E. 1793 
Mass. 
Mass. 1793 
Mass. 1793 
Mass. 1793 
Va. 1794 
Mass. 


Stephen Van Rensselaer, 

Harrison Gray Otis, 

Ambrose Spencer, 

Artemas Ward, 

Silas Lee, 

Benjamin Pickman, 

Ebenezer Seaver, 

William Stedman, 

Paul Fearing, 

Barzillai Gannett, 

Jabez Upham, 

Christopher Grant 
Champlin, 

Isaac Parker, 

Thomas W. Thompson, 

John Quincy Adams, 

Joshua Cushman, 

Nathaniel Freeman, 

Leonard White, 

George Bradbury, 

Nahum Mitchell, 

George Baxter Upham, 

James Wilson, 

Samuel Chandler Crafts, 

Richard Cutts, 

Josiah Quincy, 

George Sullivan, 

Roger Vose, 

Thomas Rice, 

John Locke, 

John Curtis Chamber- 
lain, 

Caleb Ellis, 

Francis Gardner, 

Samuel Thatcher, 

Charles Humphrey 
Atherton, 


N. Y. 
Mass. 
N. Y. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Ohio. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


R. I. 
Maine. 
N. H. 
Mass. 
Maine. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
N. H. 
N. H. 
VE. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
N. H. 
N. H. 
Mass. 
Mass. 





Harvard Graduates in the Public Service. 


Benjamin Gorham, Mass. 
John Whitefield Hul- 

bert, Mass. 
Horace Binney, Penn. 


William Merchant Rich- 
ardson, Mass. 

Asahel Stearns, Mass. 

Daniel Appleton White, Mass. 


Stephen Longfellow, Maine. 
Joseph Story, Mass. 
John Varnum, Mass. 
Joseph Dane, Maine. 
Willard Hall, Del. 
John Wilson, Mass. 
Leonard Jarvis, Maine. 
Timothy Fuller, Mass. 
Samuel Hoar, Mass. 
Levi Lincoln, Mass. 
Thomas Rothmahler 

Mitchell, S. C. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Mass. 
Josiah Butler, N. H. 
Henry Adams Bullard, La. 
William Plumer, N. H. 


Joseph Gowing Kendall, Mass. 


James Gore King, N. J. 
Edward Everett, Mass. 
James Henry Duncan, Mass. 
Peleg Sprague, Maine. 
Gorham Parks, Maine. 
David Barker, Mass. 
Gayton Pickman Os- 

good, Mass. 
John Gorham Palfrey, Mass. 
Caleb Cushing, Mass. 
Samuel Atkins Eliot, Mass. 
William Soden Has- 

tings, Mass. 
Stephen Clarendon Phil- 

lips, Mass. 
Robert Woodward Barn- 

well, S.C. 
Charles Wentworth Up- 

ham, Mass. 


Charles Gordon Ather- 
ton, 


N. H. 


1823 
1825 
1826 
1826 
1828 


1829 
1829 
1829 
1830 
1830 
1830 


1832 
1833 
1835 


1836 
1838 
1839 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1849 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1856 


1857 
1858 


1859 
1860 
1860 
1863 


1867 
1867 
1869 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1882 
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Daniel Putnam King, Mass. 
Charles Francis Adams, Mass. 


Robert Rantoul, Mass. 
Samuel Hurd Walley, Mass. 
Robert Charles Win- 

throp, Speaker, Mass. 
George Thomas Davis, Mass. 
Isaac Edward Morse, La. 
John James Taylor, N. Y. 
John Bozman Kerr, Md. 


Elisha Reynolds Potter, R. I. 
Samuel Thomas Worces- 

ter, Ohio. 
Josiah Gardiner Abbott, Mass. 


William Whiting, Mass. 
Ebenezer Rockwood 

Hoar, Mass. 
Edward Joy Morris, Penn. 


George Bailey Loring, Mass. 
John Ganson, N. Y. 
Eben Francis Stone, Mass. 
George Merrick Brooks, Mass. 
George Frisbie Hoar, Mass. 
Horace Davis, Cal. 

Edward Daniel Hayden, Mass. 
William Wirt Warren, Mass. 


Theodore Lyman, Mass. 
Carleton Hunt, La. 
George Dexter Robin- 

son, Mass 
John Davis Long, Mass 


Frederick George Brom- 
berg, Ala. 
William Hayes Perry, S.C. 

George Everett Adams, II. 
Selwin Zadock Bowman, Mass. 
Frederic Thomas Green- 
halge, Mass. 
John Edwards Leonard, Penn. 


Bellamy Storer, Ohio. 
Franklin Bartlett, N. Y. 
Edward Burnett, Mass. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Mass. 


John Forrester Andrew, Mass. 
Perry Belmont, N. Y. 
Sherman Hoar, Mass. 


Charles P. Ware, ’62. 
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HARVARD’S POLITICAL PREFERENCES SINCE 1860. 


Mucu has been said of late years about the breaking of politi- 
eal ties at Harvard, —the drift from Republicanism to Demo- 
cracy. It may not, therefore, be thought inappropriate to pre- 
sent, from a non-partisan standpoint, a brief statement of the 
results of certain investigations — unfortunately somewhat in- 
complete — into the political preferences of Harvard students. 
The investigations to which I refer have been made at irregu- 
lar intervals since the year 1860, and are of two kinds: first, 
polls of the University in presidential years, under the auspices 
of the Harvard Union debating society (until 1892); second, 
polls of Classes undertaken at graduation by the Senior Class 
Secretaries. The honesty and accuracy of these polls,! so far as 
they go, are assumed in this article. 

During the period of the ’60’s, in which occurred three presi- 
dential elections, Harvard College was overwhelmingly Republi- 
can; but no political census of the University at large seems to 
have been taken. However, the reports of the Class Secretaries 
show that near the presidential elections of 1860 two College 
Classes recorded their votes; two others, in 1864; two others in 
1867 and 1868. All these polls were made near the time of grad- 
uation and were as follows: — 


I. Vores or CLAssEs AT GRADUATION, 1860-68. 





| 1860. 1861. 1864. 1865." 1867. 1868. | Total. 


























Republican... | 75 55 74 64 74 44 386 

Democratic . . | 9 a 12 12 | 18 30 88 
| 

Union, ete. .. | 23 12 9 — | 2 2 48 





From 1860 to 1868 the Republicans were in a large majority 
in each class; and their total vote was to that of the Democrats 
as 81 to 19. The war feeling and the distrust of the Democratic 
party prevalent throughout the North—a distrust due to the 

1 The records of the figures which I give may be found in the College pa- 


pers and the reports of Class Secretaries at the College Library. 
2 Vote taken Senior Year, fall of 1864. 
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supposed sympathy of the Democratic party with the Southern 
Confederacy — sufficiently explain this proportion. 

From 1868 to 1880 there seems to have been no attempt to 
obtain an expression of political opinion from students; but that 
the Republican majorities were very great is shown by the fact 
that in 1868, 1872, and 1876, Harvard students always marched 
in the Boston torchlight parades of the Republicans, — never in 
those of the Democrats. In 1880 a poll of the whole University 
was taken. This poll showed a growth of the Democracy since 
1860-68; but still in 1880, as also in 1884, 1888, and 1892, the 
Republicans predominated. 

At each presidential election from 1880 to 1888 a strong fight 
was made by the Democratic students against the custom of 
marching in the Republican procession. During the campaign 
of last autumn there was no Democratic procession, and the stu- 
dents who marched went with the Republican procession, though 
in less numbers than formerly. 

As I have said, the presidential vote of the whole University 
in 1880, compared with the votes of six Classes, from 1860 to 
1868 (see Table I), indicates a growth of the Democracy during 
the intervening period, in which we have no record of votes. 
From 1880 to 1892 polls more complete than those of former 
years were taken, and these show a marked increase in Demo- 
cratic sentiment at Harvard. Many students who came to Har- 
vard from Republican families during these years were drawn 
into the Democratic party, and we find nearly every Class of 
which there is any record becoming less Republican during its 
College career. For instance, the Freshman Class (’92) in the 
fall of 1888, in the mock presidential election, voted as fol- 
lows: Cleveland, 82; Harrison, 171; total, 253. At graduation, 
four years later, according to the Class Secretary’s Report, 92 
voted as follows: Democratic, 93; Independent, 17; Mugwump, 
4; Free Trade and Tariff Reform, 1: anti-Republican, 115; 
Republican, 126; total, 241. 

What is true of ’92 is also true of ’86, ’87, ’88, ’89, and ’91. 
Among the eight Classes graduating from 1885 to 1892, and 
expressing preferences in the presidential elections of 1884 or 
1888, the only two which did not show a Democratic growth 
between the presidential years and the years of graduation: were 
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°85 and ’90; and in these two the Republican party hardly did 
more than hold its own real strength. °85, which went strongly 
against Blaine in 1884, was still anti-Republican at graduation, 
but not so much so as it had been the previous year. The total 
votes of the eight Classes—’85 to ’92—in the presidential 
elections of 1884 and 1888 were 715 Democratic, 907 Republi- 
can; or in the proportion of 44 Democratic to 56 Republican. 
At graduation these same Classes voted 838 anti-Republican, 820 
Republican; or, in the proportion of 50.5 to 49.5. 

From this we should expect to find the strength of the Demo- 
cratic party among the older students of the University. Unfor- 
tunately we have no analysis of the vote of 1880. But by a com- 
parison of the votes of Classes and Professional Schools at the 
presidential elections of 1884 and 1888 we find that the Fresh- 
men of the College were largely responsible for the size of the 
Republican lead in both years; and that the increase in the 
number of Freshmen voting in 1888 over the number in 1884 
accounts largely for the fact that Harrison’s plurality over Cleve- 
land was greater than Blaine’s. If we subtract the votes of the 
Freshmen and Sophomores from the totals, it will be seen that 
Cleveland led Blaine by 21 votes and Harrison by 8; and by 
subtracting also the vote of the Special Students, the majority of 
whom are apt to be young, that Cleveland led Blaine by 32 and 
Harrison by 18. These facts sustain the assertion that as men 
grow older at Harvard they are more likely to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. At both elections the Professional Schools were 
generally Democratic. (See Tables VI and VII.) 

The proportionate increase in Democratic strength gained by 
subtracting the votes of the younger men from the total vote in 
1892 was not so large as in 1884 or 1888. But this may be 
accounted for without assuming that there has been retrogression 
in Democratic sentiment. In 1884 and 1888 the Democratic 
pluralities of the Professional Schools overbalanced the Republi- 
can pluralities in the College which remained after deducting the 
votes of the younger classes from the total votes. Last autumn 
the Professional Schools were very incompletely canvassed, and 
there was no recanvassing of them such as there was in the Law 
School in 1888; in the College and Scientific School 78 per cent. 
of the students voted; in the Professional Schools only 55 per 
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cent. Furthermore, all the Professional Schools in Cambridge 
went Democratic even on the incomplete canvass; whereas, the 
Professional Schools out of Cambridge, in which only 47 per 
cent. of the total vote was cast, went Republican. In view of 
the facts that the more completely the Professional Schools were 
canvassed the more Democratic they were, and that the tendency 
among older men was to be Democratic, it seems reasonable to 
infer that if the canvass of the older men had been as thorough 
as that of the younger, the tendency of the older to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket would have been as marked in 1892 as it was in pre- 
vious years. (See Table VIII.) The characteristic of the campaign 
of 1892 which I have not noticed in the accounts of previous 
campaigns in the College papers was the large amount of active 
political work done by students. Those doing such work were 
confined, so far as I know, to the College and Law School. The 
second number of this magazine contained notes from the Presi- 
dents of the Democratic and Republican clubs which convey an 
idea of the intensity of the interest displayed. Whether or not 
one approves of the college student in politics, one must recognize 
him hereafter, I think, as a factor in a Massachusetts election. 

We have seen that the tendency is for a class to become more 
Democratic during its College career, and that, therefore, the 
Democratic strength lies among the older men of the University. 
It would not necessarily follow from this that the University as a 
whole is becoming more Democratic. But if it appears also that 
the tendency is for any class to be more Democratic than the 
corresponding Class of the preceding year, then there is a ten- 
dency for the whole University to become more Democratic. 

An examination of the following table of political preferences 
of Classes at graduation from 1885 to 1892, compiled from the 
Reports of the Class Secretaries, shows us the growth of Demo- 
cratic sentiment among the Classes which participated in the 
presidential elections of 1884 and 1888. (From 1868 to 1885 the 
Class Reports make no record of the matter.) 
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II. Vores or CLasses AT GRADUATION, 1885 To 1892. 






































1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | Total. 
Republican .. | 82 102 | 98 85 94 111 122 | 126] 82 
Democratic . . 26 28 28 56 54 70 101 93 456 
Independent. . | 67 72) 31 42 45 23 23 17 | 820 
Mugwump... - - 21 9 - ~ - 4 3 
Indep. Rep. . . - - 8 10 - - - ~ 18 
Indep. Dem.. . - - 1 1 - = - - 2 
Free Trade and 
Tariff Reform) - - - 1 4 1 1 1 8 
Prohibition . . - ~ 2 1 4 3 1 9 20 
American ... ~ - 1 1 - - - - 2 
None, or unde- 
cided ..... 6 - 18 15 4 27 24 21 115 
Not heard from - 21 - - 8 50 16 21 116 
ess es ——|—— , —— 
Total. «.«< «| 488 223 | 208 | 221 213 285 | 288 | 292 | 1,911 
Less “none,” ‘‘ undecided,” and “not heard from” ... . Bs al eet | 231 
we 
SEDAN 5) es egy ae Sy “ke eh Gok ie Ly GP Snr? Rete; OO 





The first and second lines of Table II indicate clearly that 
proportionally the straight-out Democrats have increased much 
more rapidly than the straight-out Republicans. While in eight 
years the Republicans have increased from 82 to 126, the Demo- 
crats have increased from 26 to 93. Or, putting the increase in 
the form of percentages, we have, instead of the first two lines of 
the last table, the following : — 


III. 





1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 











Republican . . | 76 | 785 | 778| 603| 635 


Democratic . . 24 21.5 





Including with the Democrats of Table II the Independents, 
Mugwumps, Independent Democrats, and Free Traders and 
Tariff Reformers; and with the Republicans the Independent 
Republicans (though most of the last named acted with the Dem- 
ocrats in 1884, and some of them did so in 1888), we have the 
following table, showing the growth of anti-Republicanism for 
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eight years. Comparing this with Table I (votes of the graduat- 
ing Classes from 1860 to 1868), we see a striking change of senti- 


ment. 
IV. 





| | | | | 
|1885. | 1886. 1887. | 1888. 1889. | 1890.) 1891. |1892. | Total. 


| 

nea a a 
= 

| 








| ' 
Anti-Republican | 100 SL} 109 | 103) 94] 125) 115) 820 
Republican . . . . . | 82 | 102 106} 95) 94 2 








Here even the totals are encouraging for the Democrats; and 
if we subtract the Independent Republicans from the Republi- 
cans and add them to the anti-Republicans, the totals are still 
more favorable to the Democrats, as shown by the next table: — 


Ws 








1885. | 1886. 1887, |1888. 1889. | 1890. 1891./1892. | Total. 
| | | | 








Anti-Republican . . . 93 | 100} 89 | 119! 103 


| 
Republican . . . . 82 | 102; 98 85 94 | 11%.) 122 1 126 820 





94) 1251 115 838 











Since each Class becomes more Democratic during its College 
career, and since any Class is more Democratic than the corre- 
sponding Class of the preceding year, we are led to expect an 
increasing Democratic strength in each successive presidential 
vampaign. The tables which follow show that the inference is 
correct. 

The changes through the campaigns of 1880, 1884, 1888, and 
1892, however, are not entirely uniform in progress, but repre- 
sent a tendency. In 1880 Hancock was not so strong a candi- 
date as Bayard would have been. Harrison was a better running 
candidate in 1888 than Blaine in 1884. But these exceptions do 
not vitiate the rule. In the tables which are given below the fig- 
ures represent the results of canvasses of the whole University in 
the years of presidential elections. 

In February, 1880, the result of the canvass was Democratic, 
250; Republican, 449; miscellaneous and scattering, 62; total, 
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761. After the nominations were made, the vote in October, 
1880, was Hancock, 150; Garfield, 590; Weaver, 1; total, 741. 

Thus it will be seen that a Democratic vote of 250 out of a 
total of 761 in the spring was reduced to 150 out of 741 in the 
fall. This might be accounted for by the change in the personnel 
of the University; but it seems more probable that it was due to 
Hancock not being a good running candidate against Garfield. 
The change perhaps marks the beginning of the independent 
movement at Harvard. The spring canvass showed Bayard to be 
very popular, 233 out of the 250 Democratic votes being cast for 
him. He was invited to speak before the Harvard Union, but 
declined to do so. Had he been nominated, his vote in the fall 
would doubtless have been larger than was Hancock’s. 

In the spring of 1884, before the nomination of candidates for 
President, the Republican vote was 878; the Democratic, 153. 
In the autumn the vote was as follows: — 


VI. Vore or Strupents, 1884. 




















| | 
Scattering 
CLAssEs OR DEPARTMENTS. Cleveland.| Blaine. or no 
| Choice. 
SR ea fl Oa SS ee, See ee 96 69 12 
DUMIOTEN SO) cae se a we ea 85 112 10 
Sophomores (’87) Bs ater smelt Se oe 83 119 16 
Presume (90), 6. 4 we als we ea 87 97 6 
POCA MICON Gg sk ee 14 25 1 
Divinity Students Ce ae aN" Fen SM geal 1 13 5 
Graduate Students . .......4.-. 8 3 1 
L. S. S. Students . Secu ta eee age Je 2 5 2 
ia@ penoormumaents. 5. 1. 8 te wt 85 50 3 
Issey SURGES. 6 6 kk eH 4 2 - 
Dental Students . . ; 7 8 1 
Med. and Vet. Students 99 93 4 
Total 571 96 | 61 











It will be seen that Cleveland’s vote was not far behind 
Blaine’s. Still, had Blaine been a better running candidate, 
Cleveland would not have been so near him; that is to say, the 
Republican candidate could not poll the normal Republican 
strength. 

There does not seem to have been a canvass of the University 
in the spring of 1888. The following table shows the final vote 
in October of that year: — 
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VII. Vote or StupeEntTs, 1888. 

















| Scattering 

CLASSES OR DEPARTMENTS. Cleveland. | Harrison. or no 

Choice. 
Le) en a ee a ae 90 97 2 
BERURMEDO) ics Ses) Bs: wi, we 95 107 3 
Sophomores (91) . .... ++ +e -s 97 135 1 
PREC Os cS ko oe ie XG 82 171 5 
Special Students. . . . . . 2+ 2 es 35 45 - 
Divinity Students ......+.-+.-. 5 3 2 
Graduate Students . . . 1... 2 «© « + 18 14 4 
ee Oe ne ae ee ee ee 1 4 1 
Law School Students . .......s-> 106 71 1 
REG © PED SS we co, le 1 2 - 
MNES. eke el Gey ey a Be ee 530 649 19 











The only presidential vote of the University in 1892 was that 
cast in October, the political enthusiasm of the spring having 
spent itself on a mock joint national nominating convention. 


VIII. Vore or Strupents, 1892. 

















Seattering 

CLASsES OR DEPARTMENTS. Cleveland. | Harrison. or no 

Choice. 
| a i a en re ae eee Sa ae 111 166 9 
PUEEROMD Sis ww: 5 ey we) wl oe 96 130 5 
eee | CL) a 110 166 7 
ReOEIOGD Cs: k) wv we. Oo Sw eB) 8. 141 212 8 
ee Se ee ee ee 46 73 3 
ae 7 3 2 
Oe eS ES 50 49 7 
ete s «ise GS ke Sw) 36 62 1 
Ta OI ng sw 8 155 115 2 
NOY CMOGODIS . 6 6 6 OK SS - 3 - 
SD See ee 11 17 1 
ES OS ee ee 85 114 3 
Veterinary Students .....2.2.+2-. é 4 - 
UNAS cr o> avo Wk) we) se Se 851 1,114 48 

















I have already explained why it is that this table does not show 
the full Democratic strength in the University in 1892. 


1 No vote by Bussey, Dental, and Veterinary students. 
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IX. Toray Vore, Four PreswentTiaL ELecrions. 





Percentages. 
Scattering 
or no Choice. | 





Democratic. | Republican. 


Democratic. | Republican. 





1880 . . 150 500 - 20 80 
1864. . 571 an | 49 51 
1888 . . 530 e419 19 45 55 
1892 . . 851 1114 48 43.3 56.7 




















The Republican plurality, actual and proportional, was greater 
in 1888 than in 1884, and in 1892 than in 1888. But the growth 
of the Democratic party from 1880 to 1892 is quite apparent. 
The unpopularity of Blaine as a candidate, as I have said, ex- 
plains the irregular working of the rule as to Democratic growth 
in 1884; and the incomplete canvass of the Professional Schools 
explains it in 1892. In other words, the unpopularity of the 
Republican candidate in 1884 gave the Democrats more than 
their normal gain over 1880, and the incomplete canvass of 1892 
failed to show the real gain of the Democrats since 1888. We 
cannot infer that the Republicans have gained strength since 
1884, when nearly every Class which we can trace has grown 
more Democratic during its College career. It is probable that 
before the election of 1892 the Republican students in the Uni- 
versity at large were to the Democrats about as 54 to 46. It is 
clear, however, that the Republican party is losing its former 
strong hold at Harvard, and that, contrary to Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s prediction, Harvard is likely to become Democratic. 


Francis Gordon Caffey, ’91. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE YEAR. 

In a sultry summer evening, it is not uncommon, while walking across 
a heated field or along a dusty thoroughfare, to pass through a current of 
pure, cool, refreshing air, which is flowing from some distant height 
of sky or mountain straight forward through the dull and stifling air of 
the plain. The life of Phillips Brooks was, to those who have known 
Harvard University in this generation, just such a current of reviving 
purity. He was of the world, in the world, and for the world ; yet no 
man ever questioned his spirituality of life, or doubted the immense 
strength of his purposes and powers. His purity, manliness, warmth of 
heart, and optimistic faith in his fellow-men carried his influence forward 
through all the hot and dusty life around him, just as the clean, fresh air 
coming from the mountain-tops cleaves the foul air of the plain, and 
moves forward irresistibly upon its appointed mission. No other one 
life has touched so many Harvard lives as his has reached in the years 
of his recent residence in or near the University. In his death those 
who were about to meet him suffer a loss they can never measure ; while 
those who knew him find in it a sudden intensification of his influence 
over them which they will treasure more and more faithfully as they 
grow to realize that he has gone. 

While the general public, including many Harvard men, took imme- 
diate steps to make certain the erection of a statue of Bishop Brooks in 
the open square directly in front of Trinity Church, Boston, his class- 
mates and others, who have shared in or followed with admiration his 
work in the University, were equally prompt to begin a movement which 
is, in all probability, to lead to the raising of another and nobler memo- 
rial to him in the centre of Harvard life. 

“ Phillips Brooks House ” is to be a building devoted primarily to the 
uses of the Preachers to the University, and of the students’ religious 
and charitable societies. It will be placed in the Yard, probably at the 
southwest corner of Quincy Street and Broadway, in close proximity to 
Memorial Hall, Appleton Chapel, and the new Art Museum. The 
erection of this memorial and the establishment of a fund for its support 
eall for $300,000. The full text of the letter to graduates sent out by 
the committee in charge of this memorial is printed on a later page. 

In his annual report for 1891-92, President Eliot once more called 
attention to the bitter need of a new library building, or such an addition 
to Gore Hall as should make that building serviceable for another gener- 
ation. Librarian Winsor in his report said: “I have in earlier reports 
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exhausted the language of warning and anxiety in representing the 
totally inadequate accommodations for books and readers which Gore 
Hall affords. Each twelve months brings us nearer to a chaotic condi- 
tion.” The very morning upon which this report was given to the public 
the announcement was made that a friend of the University, whose name 
is for the present to be kept secret, had stated his readiness to defray the 
expense of constructing such an addition to Gore Hall as should fully 
meet the demands of the increased University population. Old Gore 
Hall, built in 1838, will, in consequence of this gift, be transformed into 
a book-stack connecting with the present stack, which was built in 1876, 
and which extends from Gore Hall eastward. The addition now to be 
made will be attached to the southeastern corner of the present stack, 
and will be a reading-room capable of seating 400 men at separate 
tables. It will also contain ample provision for reserved books, depart- 
ment libraries, the card catalogue, and delivery desks. The value of this 
gift will be in the neighborhood of $200,000. The remodeling of old 
Gore Hall will be paid for in part from the Gore Annuity Fund (about 
$26,000), and, if the subscribers consent, from the $23,000 subscribed in 
answer to the recent student appeal for a new library. Dr. Justin Win- 
sor, on a later page, gives a brief description of the new reading-room. 
His statement that it is eventually to form the core of an encircling quad- 
rangle of book-stacks will explain the use of light-colored brick in its 
construction. 

On the same day that the news regarding the new reading-room was 
made public, it was stated that another friend, whose name was also to 
be withheld, had given the President and Fellows $150,000 for the eree- 
tion of a new dormitory, and that the building was to be one with prices 
sealed primarily in the interest of students of moderate means. This new 
dormitory is to be placed on the eastern side of Divinity Avenue, beyond 
Divinity Hall and Divinity Library, and nearly opposite the eastern door 
of the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy. Its northern view will be into 
the woods of the Palfrey estate, and its eastern rooms will look out upon 
the level turf of Norton Field and the stately pines of Norton’s Woods. 
It will face both west and east. Its rooms will be suitable for either one 
or two tenants, and they will rent for about $100 a year. The building 
will have bathrooms on every floor, fireproof entries, and iron stairways ; 
so that, although designed for men of slender income, it will be a more 
comfortable building than College House, and its hygienic conditions will 
be as good as they can be made. Conant Hall, the new dormitory 
already mentioned in the Magazine, is to be placed on Holmes Field, at 
the corner of Jarvis and Oxford streets. It is to be a building of com- 
fortable rooms, which can be used by either two students or one. The 
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rates to be charged for these rooms will be moderate, neither high nor low. 
As a large private dormitory of the grade of Beck Hall is being built by 
graduates, as an investment, at the corner of Mt. Auburn and Linden 
streets, the near future will see all classes of students provided with 
additional dormitory accommodations of the best kind. Early in the 
winter the Corporation invited the well-known New York architect, Rich- 
ard Morris Hunt, to prepare plans for the William Hayes Fogg Art 
Museum. The building, upon which $150,000 will be expended, will 
be about as large as Austin Hall, and will probably be built of stone, in 
what is known as the French-classical style. It will contain one lecture- 
room which will be large enough to hold Professor Norton’s courses 
comfortably. 

The architects of the new reading-room, Conant Hall, and the other 
new dormitory will be Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, the successors of H. 
H. Richardson. All four of these buildings will be begun as soon as the 
weather permits. 

The early death of William F. Weld, ’76, removes the seal of secrecy 
from his gift of $90,000, made January 19, 1882, to found what has 
thus far been called the New Professorship, but which in future will be 
named the Weld Professorship of Law. Mr. Weld more than doubled 
his donation by adding to the gift made during his lifetime an unre- 
stricted bequest of $100,000, — a useful and unselfish form of aid which 
comes at a time when the University is greatly in need of free income. 

Thanks to the cordial response of the graduates to the appeal for 
money, the Soldier’s Field will soon be ready for use. It is a singu- 
larly attractive place for its chosen purpose. Its great expanse of per- 
fectly level turf is almost girdled by the winding Charles, beyond which 
Mount Auburn with its hills and hollows, Old Cambridge with its green 
lawns and glimpses of Elmwood and Craigie House, and the University 
with towers, spires, and belfries, are grouped as though to oversee fair 
play and to encourage zealous competition. ‘To this new arena the crim- 
son flags which have so often floated over Holmes and Jarvis are to be 
transferred, and over this wide reach of field and meadow the cheers of 
future classes will resound. Peabody & Stearns are the architects in 
charge of the buildings which are to be placed upon the field and river 
bank. 

In 1874, at the time that the dining-room in Memorial Hall was first 
used, the number of students in the whole University was only 1,196, of 
whom less than a thousand were lodged and fed in Cambridge. At 
present over 1,100 men are fed regularly at Memorial Hall, while 1,300 
other students, who are registered in the Cambridge departments of the 
University, are unable to secure places in the Hall. Of this number 
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about 225 board at the Foxcroft Club, and 25 at the “ Twenty-one Club,” 
an interesting codperative organization which supplies its members with 
wholesome food for $2.50 a week. Where the remaining thousand are 
fed no one can say with confidence. Many of those who have means are 
members of small dining clubs, at which from $6.00 to $8.00 a week is 
paid for board. Those who are poor forage among the small restaueants 
in or near Harvard Square, or go to boarding-houses where a plain and 
often an uninviting table is set. ‘The overcrowding at Memorial is testi- 
fied to daily by the throngs of men who, at one o'clock, are to be seen 
racing across the yard from Harvard, Boylston, and Sever, striving to 
reach the Hall ahead of slower competitors for vacant seats at the over- 
taxed tables. Those who reach the Hall last stand, sometimes a hundred 
strong, waiting for places to be vacated. Those who believe in letting 
Cambridge lodge and feed the greater part of our students are doubtless 
right in saying that the city can take care with profit to itself of many 
more than a thousand men. It is also true that students of moderate 
means who cannot gain places in Memorial are given less for their money 
at small restaurants or cheap boarding-houses than their fortunate class- 
mates are given at the Hall. ‘They also lose companionship, elevating 
surroundings, and chances to make pleasant acquaintances, which are 
elements of no small account, especially at this time, when old social 
forces in College are breaking down and new ones are slow to take their 
place. It is the hope of many undergraduates that a plan once seri- 
ously considered of erecting a plain dining hall for a thousand ‘men on 
Holyoke Street, opposite the Hasty Pudding Club-house, will be revived 
and carried out. A student petition to this effect is now in circulation, 
the students who sign it suggesting that the money advanced by the Cor- 
poration can gradually be repaid. 

The Corporation has carried out the terms of Mr. Sales’s will by estab- 
lishing the Sales Prize Fund, the Sales Book Fund, and two Sales Schol- 
arship, of $100 each. Provision is made for the eventual founding of a 
third scholarship. A fund has been received from the daughter of John 
Osborne Sargent, ’30, sufficient to establish permanently the Sargent 
Prize of $100, so long given annually by Mr. Sargent to encourage skil- 
ful metrical translation from Horace. On December 27 the Corporation 
voted to establish the Frothingham Professorship Fund in the Divinity 
School. The fund amounts at present to $31,500, and is derived from 
the bequest of the Rev. Frederic Frothingham, 49. While the testator 
had a preference for Ecclesiastical History as the subject of his founda- 
tion, he left the determination of the subject to the Corporation. The 
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History is already a member of the 
Faculty of Divinity, and at the present time the Corporation may feel 
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that the Frothingham Chair can be more profitably filled by a teacher of 


some other subject than ecclesiastical history. Five thousand dollars has 
been set aside by the Corporation to revive the ‘“ Lady Mowlson Scholar- 
ship,” founded in 1643, but allowed at some unknown date to be forgot- 
ten. Its income will be $200, and its holder can take pride in the fact 
that he enjoys the oldest scholarship in America. Two new scholarships 
have been established upon a foundation of $5,000, received under the 
will of Orlando W. Doe, ’65. 

The Overseers have received a fresh petition from the Alumni of the 
Scientific School asking for an extension of the suffrage to them. At 
present two boys may come to Harvard from the same preparatory 
school, both registering under the instruction of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, one as a candidate for A. B., the other for $. B. They may 
pursue for four years very nearly the same course of study, under the 
same teachers, and at the same hours, with equal effort, equal expense, 
and equal honor, and at the end of that time receive degrees on the 
recommendation of the same Faculty. The Bachelor of Arts will, sub- 
ject to provisions of the law, obtain the suffrage ; the Bachelor of Science 
will not obtain it. The difference in their records, which will be mainly 
in the admission examinations in simple Latin and Greek prose, which the 
candidate for S. B. has not been called upon to pass, can scarcely — so 
plead the Scientific graduates — be said to explain the admission of one 
to a lifelong privilege, or the exclusion from it of the other. In his last 
report President Eliot says, speaking of the two degrees: “ The degree 
of Bachelor of Science, as compared with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, represents smaller attainments for admission, but more labor during 
the normal four years of residence.” No officer of the University, dur- 
ing his term of service, can vote for Overseers; but as matters now stand, 
if any one of several of the leading teachers and administrative officers 
of the University should resign, he could not exercise the suffrage by 
virtue of his degree of S. B. Among those in this category are the 
Dean of the Scientific School, the Director of the Jefferson Laboratory, 
the Director of the Observatory, and the Chairman of the Special Stu- 
dent Committee. 

During the winter months the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has held 
few meetings, and transacted only routine business. As might be inferred 
from the last annual report of the Dean of the Graduate School, the sub- 
ject of a thorough revision of the Standing Rules governing the degrees 
of S. D., Ph. D., and A. M. is one which the friends of the Graduate 
School have brought prominently forward. At present, if an accomplished 
Bachelor of Arts of another university enters the School after having 
spent one or more years in profitable graduate study at Berlin, Leipzig, 
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or Johns Hopkins, he not only gains no credit for this graduate work, 
but he is actually not as well off in his candidacy for the degree of 
Ph. D. as a Harvard man who has only just taken his A. B. It is pos- 
sible for the latter to obtain Faculty permission to spend his second year 
of candidacy for Ph. D. as a non-resident student; but the Faculty, 
under the existing Standing Rules of the Corporation and Overseers, has 
no power to allow the distinguished stranger a similar privilege. What 
is sought is that the rules governing the higher degrees may be made as 
flexible as the rules applying to Bachelors’ and Professional degrees. 
No degree can be given except after one full year of residence and 
study; but if the A. B. can be given to a man from another university 
after only one year of residence here, it is asked, why should not the 
Ph. D. be given under similar conditions ? 

Another subject which has interested the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
this winter is that of scholarships for students who are not needy. Sev- 
eral proposals were made looking to the foundation of scholarships which 
shall not be charitable in their nature, the object of such foundation be- 
ing twofold, — first, to give well-to-do students a fresh incentive for hard 
work ; and second, to lay even more than present emphasis upon the fact 
that all scholarships are given primarily to students of the highest rank. 
There is no present disposition among students of wealth to look down 
on scholarship men. Quite the contrary is true, in fact ; but it was urged 
by the advocates of these new scholarships that it would be better for all 
concerned if both rich and poor could share in scholarship honors. The 
existing fellowships and scholarships cannot, without violation of trust, 
be assigned to men of means. None of the plans presented commended 
themselves to a majority of the Faculty. 

Rapid as has been the recent increase in the number of teachers in the 
Academic Department, the increase in the administrative work imposed 
upon them has probably been even greater. If a member of the Faculty 
is considered to have administrative ability, he is certain to be called 
upon to serve upon one of the Administrative Boards, and upon standing 
and special committees, in the work of which he will expend much of his 
best time and strength. Under the existing system, by which two thou- 
sand students are massed under a single Faculty with its attached officers, 
there is no escape from burdening teachers with administrative cares. It 
being obviously impossible for any Dean, Regent, or Recorder to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the character, conduct, health, and scholarship 
of two thousand or even one thousand individual students, the teachers of 
these students must necessarily be called upon to do experts’ duty when- 
ever the welfare of students is involved. This duty may be performed in 
Faculty meetings, Board meetings, or upon committees. The committees 
consume more time than the larger bodies. 
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There are, exclusive of the department committees, fifteen Standing 
Committees of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Of these, the Com- 
mittees on Admission Examinations. Instruction, Advisers to Freshmen, 
Admission from Other Colleges, and Special Students, are the most ex- 
acting in their demands upon the energies of their members. The Com- 
mittee on Admission Examinations deals annually with the cases of from 
four hundred and fifty to five hundred final candidates for admission to 
the Freshman Class. The Committee on Instruction prepares the “ elec- 
tive pamphlet,” and determines, subject to Faculty revision, the nature 
of the instruction to be offered each year. During the last academic year, 
the Committee on Admission from Other Colleges acted upon the cases 
of two hundred and sixty-five applicants for admission from the classes of 
other colleges to advanced standing here, and went into minute details 
of the school and college training of each of these applicants, in order to 
determine with the utmost fairness the exact standing to which each can- 
didate should be assigned. The work of the chairman of this Committee 
is fully as arduous as that of a dean of one of the small Faculties. 

The Committee on Special Students acted upon two hundred and 
thirty-two cases belonging to the present year, rejecting forty-five appli- 
cants, and discouraging others from bringing their cases to a vote. As 
every special student is assigned to a member of this Committee for guid- 
ance, and as the Committee meets almost as often as a Faculty, in order, 
as a body, to discuss the records and general conduct of its students, it is 
evident that its labors are not only important but unending. The work 
of the Chairman of this Committee is not readily distinguishable from 
that of the dean of a department. 

Committees calling for the exercise of great judgment are those which 
assign aid to graduates and undergraduates. The Committee on Fellow- 
ships and other aids to graduates recommends the assignment of over 
$20,000 annually, and that on Aids to Undergraduates practically deter- 
mines the distribution of over $40,000 each year. The Committee on 
Changes of Elective Studies begins its labors the moment the academic 
year opens, and its three members act upon many hundreds of petitions 
filed by students who have made or think that they have made a mis- 
taken choice of studies. The work of this Committee is particularly 
irksome, yet it calls for great care and patience, and for an acquaintance 
with the standing of a large number of students. The Committees on 
Tabular View, Public Entertainments, Graduation in Less than Four 
Years, Summer Courses, Courses of Instruction in Teaching, Examina- 
tions for Women, and the Reception of New Students have narrower 
fields of labor, and entail much less work upon their members than do 
the larger Committees. The work of Special Committees necessarily 
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varies widely in quality and amount, but the members who serve upon 
the Committees on Honorable Mention and Degrees with Distinction are 
sure of three or four days of prostrating day and night work in Class 
Day week. 

The Annual Report of the President and Treasurer (292 pp.) has 
been forwarded to all graduates whose names are by their request car- 
ried on the office mailing lists. A pamphlet of forty-five pages has very 
recently been published by the University, under the title ‘“ Students’ 
Expenses.” It consists of two parts, — (1) an introduction, giving gen- 
eral facts about the nature and amount of economical students’ expendi- 
tures, and the methods for reducing such outlays which have recently 
been introduced ; (2) thirty-eight letters from undergraduates, graduates, 
and professional school students, containing detailed statements of their 
expenditures, earnings, and aids. The following is the longest and most 
interesting of these letters : — 
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December 21, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Bouttes, —I entered Harvard College with so poor a 
record that I received the maximum number of conditions. Professor 
Briggs afterwards told mé that I passed so poor an examination in nearly 
everything that I was admitted because I came from a new school and 
was recommended as a faithful student. I had to take extra work, and 
I found the regular course was quite sufficient. 

I had to rely wholly on myself to meet the expenses of my course in 
what many told me was “ the rich man’s college.” 

I was $116 in debt. When I left Boston for Cambridge I had forty- 
four (0.44) cents, so that my actual debt was $115.56. I was a stranger 
in Cambridge. The first day I spent all but nine cents. I had one great 
help in this year, — $250 from the Price Greenleaf Aid had been awarded 
me. This, however, I could not draw till Christmas. In order to buy 
books to begin my work, I pawned my watch and a few other things, 
receiving for the same $15.50. 

During my Freshman year my receipts were : — 








RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

Price Greenleaf Aid . . . . $250.00 Tuition. . ..«....« « « $180.00 
Pawned watch, etc... . . . . 15.50 Room (heated and furnished) . 50.00 
Typewriting . A mee ee 71.40 Lighting above . . . .. . 5.10 
IBUOMBEBOIA) 2 cays Sa 7.50 RODES: ss es Os ay ws, 1 
(LOU Cd hr 1:60: ‘Clothes. . . 6 cs ws ss 1600 

Board ....... . ~- 140.00 

$346.00 


$381.31 


This includes only necessary expenses. In addition I spent $58.90, 
making my debt for the year $94.21. Part of this: year I was very 
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poor. My washing I did myself. About mid-year I was so short of 
money that for nearly two months I ate but one or two meals a day. 
This was the hardest period of my course, but rather incited than dis- 
couraged me. 

During the summer I worked as porter in a summer hotel. I strained 
myself quite badly, but I cleared $118. I entered my Sophomore year 
$91.77 in debt. 

During my Sophomore year my receipts were : — 








RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

Losnfond. . . . .. « « $7500 Tuition .. . $150.00 
Beneficiary funds . . . . . 80.00 Room, heating, “ik lighting - 45,50 
Work for Prof. James! . . . 4.50 Board at Foxcroft? . . . . 93.48 
Publishing notes. . . . . . 25.50 Clothes and washing . . . . 29.20 
Waiting ontable . . .. . 38.33 EVIMHMIOs: . 5. 5 sk we 24.25 
Typewriting . . SC) “BROOKS 5: o> pa as et x 19.16 
Outside jobs, as posting bills, 

copying, ete. . . . 52.15 $361.54 

$345.48 


My expenses this year were higher than necessary. I bought many 
books I did not need. I might have saved $20 by hiring my furniture 
from the Loan Furniture Association. 

In addition to the necessary expense I spent $151.60 on athletics, 
theatre, unnecessary books, subscription to College sports, charity, and 
other interests. So my total expense was $513.14. During the summer 
I earned above my expenses (as clerk in summer hotel) $158.04. Thus 
during my Sophomore year I increased my debt $9.62. 

I entered my Junior year $101.31 in debt. During my Junior year 
my receipts were : — 








RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

Scholarship . . . . . . . $150.00 Benn wk tt BIO 
ae a ae 75.00 TIO: ke, Soe sw 49.50 
Beneficiary fund .... . 15.00 Board at Foxcroft. . . . . 119.53 
Odd jobs... pias 7.13 Clothes and washing. . . . 51.78 
Publishing sienna ee ae 18.10 RMS Es ae ee 24.38 
Advertising scheme . . . . 106.05 
Matern? 5k ke es TO $395.14 
Tygeweuny. <5 . ss * 32.19 
Prof. James’s work . . . . 2.45 
Waiting ontable . . .. . 16.11 

$689.53 


During the year I bought a typewriter for which I paid $100. I also 


1 My work for Professor James was peculiar. It was taking sheep’s brains 
from skulls for experiments in psychology. 
2 I was away from College five weeks. 
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contributed towards the expense of some other fellows poorer than I, 
$100. For incidentals I spent $85.60. Thus my actual expenditure 
this year was $680.74. During the summer I clerked and earned above 
my expenses $100.50. I bought a good many books, and so saved less 
than previously. 

I entered my Senior year out of debt, and with $7.90 on hand. This 
year my receipts were : — 





RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

Loanfund ...... . $75.00 Tuition . . .... . « $150.00 
Beneficiary fund . . .. . 20.00 Room; ete. . es 56.40 
ada is 6. 15) sp su) exe) 18:00 Board) ..«.« ... « « « 20000 
OC a ie hae ae 24.50  Clothesand washing. . . . 43.32 
Tutoring... » » » « « 4039.90 Books. 2 6 sss He 21.08 
Advertising scheme . . . . 72.39 Warmer. «9. 6 al idl es 2.00 
Teaching school! . . . . . 14.00 

Publishing notes . ... . 24.00 $462.80 
Typewriting. . . . . . . 107.48 

Publishing books . . . . . 225.00 





$1,021.21 

I spread Class Day at an expense of $100. I gave $150 towards 
other students’ expenses. I hired a piano during the year, and added 
many books to my library, so that my “incidentals” amounted to 
$149.60, making my expenses for the year $612.40. Thus I saved dur- 
ing the year $258.80, and graduated from College with $266.70. I 
owed the College $225 from the Loan Fund, so that I was more than 
out of debt, or $41.70 ahead. 

I had bought a typewriter; increased my library by over 300 volumes ; 
bought many useful articles; taken part in many branches of College life 
and work, — social, moral, athletic, literary, and religious. I played on 
one ’Varsity team, and on my class team in another sport. I found 
many openings for work for other fellows. Had I been able to do all I 
found to do, I should have made a good salary. I only tried to earn 
enough “to get through.” 

I graduated with my class cum laude and with courses to spare; also 
got Honorable Mention in one study. My health when I entered was 
very poor. I left College strong in body, better than at any time for ten 
years. To sum up my four years’ expenses : — 





Prosnmanyear 26 6 6s 6 ee we ee ce 8 ww ~ SOBRE 
SOMNOMORS YEA. 6 ke ee ews we ee ee 
OOMOEFORTS. 6 bi ee Sl wo sw oe Be ees OE 
RSOINOR AONE 7 i> Gri whe: SS we wl eh St ee 

Foroourse.. . . : « « 5 « « « ~ »-SLQCR 


1 My teaching school was substituting in an East Cambridge school for a 
friend. 
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My Sophomore year is a fair estimate of what is actually necessary, 
I think, if any fellow wished, he could save $20 on furniture and $10 on 
books. Moreover, I paid more for my room than was necessary. I 
have no hesitation in saying that an economical student, taking advan- 
tage of the College helps (Library, Loan Furniture Association, Foxcroft 
Club, and the Young Men’s Christian Association aid in receiving cheap 
and desirable rooms), can get through honorably and happily for $300 
a year. 

I cannot close without saying that my whole course was made easier 
by the friendly words of advice and encouragement from President Eliot, 
Professors Briggs, James, Smith, Peabody, Kittredge, and Palmer, and, 
not the least, from yourself. Sincerely yours, 


While gathering material for this pamphlet I received a letter from 
the auditor of the Foxcroft Club, in which he gave the following interest- 
ing bit of information regarding the cost of living at the Club. After 
stating that eight or ten of the present members pay as little as $1.90 or 
$2.00 a week for their board, thereby in his judgment practising false 
economy and eating too little, he said: ‘“ Mr. , who enjoys the 
reputation of being the strongest man in College, boarded with us last 
year. His bill for 34 weeks was $108.88, or 33.20 per week. Mr. 
, who ranks fourth on Dr. Sargent’s list of the strong men, also 
boarded with us last year, and his bill for 34 weeks was $95.76, or $2.82 
per week. He is with us again this year, and his bill for the first ten 
weeks was $30.58, or $3.05 per week. Certainly, when two of the four 
strongest men in College — presumably very hearty eaters — board with 
us for a trifle above $3 per week, it seems clear that the Foxcroft Club 
is the place for the student who wishes to be economical to board.” The 
average weekly price at the Club is below $2.80. 

Since publishing the Annual Catalogue for this year, Mr. J. B. Wil- 
liams, ’77, the Publication Agent, has been actively engaged in preparing 
the University’s exhibit for the World’s Columbian Exhibition. In 
answer to an early application for space, he secured 4,500 square feet in 
the Liberal Arts Building. Here all departments of the University are 
to be as fully and generously represented as the nature of their work 
permits. Not only will the various divisions under the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences send material to illustrate their growth, resources, methods, 
and apparatus, but each of the professional schools, the library, labora- 
tories, museums, herbaria, the arboretum, and the astronomical observa- 
tory will have appropriate exhibits. Maps, charts, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs must, in many instances, be all that a department can produce to 
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show its processes; but with others, especially in the scientific establish- 
ments and schools, very elaborate displays can be made. 

Mr. William C. Lane, ’81, has resigned his position as Assistant Libra- 
rian in order to accept the post of Librarian of the Boston Atheneum. 
He has served as Assistant Librarian since 1887. The vacancy caused 
by his resignation will not be filled at present. Early in February Mr. 
Montague Chamberlain resigned as Recorder of Harvard College. He 
has met students and other callers at the rail in University 5 since the 
summer of 1889. Although leaving this arduous duty, and the care of 
the office records, Mr. Chamberlain does not close his connection with the 
University, but transfers his services to the Lawrence Scientifie School, 
where he is to act as one of Dean Shaler’s assistants. The officers of the 
University have learned with regret of the recent sudden death from fever 
of Mr. John Gundy Owens (A. B. and A. M., Bucknell University), holder 
of the Hemenway Fellowship, nonresident student in the Graduate 
School, and officer in charge of the Archaeological Expedition to Hondu- 
ras. Mr. Owens was in Cambridge in November making final arrange- 
ments for what promised to be a successful renewal of his work in Central 
America. 

As the record of this quarter of the year began, so must it end, — 
with words of sorrow for the loss of one close to the heart of the Uni- 
versity and its graduates. The death of the Rev. Dr. Andrew P. 
Peabody, in his eighty-second year, closes the long and noble record of 
one who as tutor, professor, preacher, overseer, and acting-president has 
ministered to generation after generation of undergraduates with sim- 
plicity, loving sympathy, and unfailing faith in the underlying goodness 
of human nature. The news of his death comes just as these pages are 
to be closed for the press, so that it is only in the briefest way that the 


end of this gentle and beloved life can be recorded. 
Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’92. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT FOR 1891-92. 

The Magazine intended to print President Eliot’s Report in full, but as the 
Corporation decided to distribute the Report among the graduates, the Editor, 
for the sake of record and reference, has prepared the following abstract. 
The Report covers the year from October 1, 1891, to September 29, 1892. 


President Eliot begins by referring to the deaths of J. O. Sargent, ’30, 
Overseer, Professor Joseph Lovering, ’33, and Dr. Sereno Watson, and 
to the resignations of Dr. F. Knight, the Rev. Brooke Herford, and the 
Rev. Henry van Dyke. He then illustrates the increase of the teaching 
force at Harvard since 1888-89 by the following table : — 
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| 1888-§9.| 1889-90.) 1890-91.) 1891-92. 1892-93. 
| 


| 
} | | 











| | 
ce EO ee eee 69 69 | 7 691 782 
Associate Professors . . . . . 1 2 | 2. | 3 4 
Assistant Professors . . . . . 20 21 | 22 | 26 28 
Renee ws ee Ts: A ws 4 5 | 9 | 13 | 10 
0 ee ee ee eee 3 1 | 3 | 2 2 
ee ee ee ee 67 72 79 | 91 100 
Demonstrators and Assistants. 3 47 | 56 | 7 | 68 
—= ———EE _ - = | — — — 
Whole number of teachers. 198 217 | 242 251 | 290 
Whole number of students . | 1,899 2,079 | 2,271 2,658 | 2,966 








The increase has been chiefly in the appointment of more instructors, 
demonstrators, and assistants; at present there is one teacher to every 
ten students. “The assistants are generally young men who have lately 
taken degrees with distinction in the departments in which they serve. 
The instructors and demonstrators are on the average older men, some 
of them being quite as old as the average assistant professor. None of 
them are very recent graduates, and all of them are men whose educa- 
tion has been prolonged in the Graduate School, in the Professional 
Schools, or in European universities. 

“The teachers of the University are divisible into three classes, — 
professors and associate professors, with whom the Corporation has 
entered into relations which are assumed to be permanent; assistant 
professors and tutors who are appointed for terms of five years and 
three years respectively ; and lecturers, instructors, demonstrators, and 
assistants whose connection with the University in these positions may 
naturally be, and ordinarily is, but temporary. The latter class gener- 
ally hold appointments for only one year, although there are a few in- 
structors who hold appointments without limit of time. Since a consid- 
erable proportion of the total expenditure for teachers’ salaries goes to 
persons whose appointments are annual, it is obvious that the outlay of 
the University for teaching could be somewhat reduced within a year in 
case of diminution in the number of students. In 1891-92 the amount 
paid to lecturers, instructors, demonstrators, and assistants taken together 
was $92,450, while the amount paid to professors, associate professors, 
assistant professors, and tutors was $278,300. Thus a quarter of the 
total expenditure for teachers’ salaries was in that year paid for the ser- 
vices of persons holding annual appointments.” 

1 The professorships of Theory and Practice of Physic and of Engineering 


were vacant this year. 
2 The two professorships vacant in 1891-92 were filled; the professorship 
of Laryngology was vacated; and eight new professorships created. 
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President Eliot next discusses the coirdination of degrees : — 

“ All the Professional Schools of Harvard University have maintained 
for several years past respectable examinations for admission, and there 
is a constant tendency to raise the standard of these examinations. 
Thus, from and after June, 1893, the Law School will demand a know- 
ledge of both Latin and French, instead of either Latin or French, of all 
candidates for admission who do not hold a Bachelor’s degree in Arts 
or Science, whether they intend to be candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws or not. From the same date the Medical School will 
demand Chemistry as an additional subject for admission. Although 
such new requirements sometimes check for a time the growth of a 
school, experience shows that this effect is but temporary, and that young 
men who are in earnest soon learn to meet the new demands on them. 
Every improvement in the admission examination of a professional school 
hastens the time when the school can require for admission a Bachelor’s 
degree. Already no person can be admitted to the Divinity School or 
to the Graduate School as a candidate for a degree who does not already 
hold a Bachelor’s degree. Already in the Law School about two thirds 
of the members of the entering class are usually graduates of colleges or 
scientific schools ; and the increased size and financial prosperity of this 
School suggests that it is practicable at any time, with due notice, to 
require a Bachelor’s degree in Arts or Science for admission. In 
1891-92 the Law School could have spared all its students who held no 
degree in arts, letters, or science, and still have had a favorable balance 
of receipts over expenses. 

“ Professional schools which admit persons who do not hold the 
Bachelor’s degree in Arts or Science fail to support, as they should, the 
colleges and scientific schools below them; just as a college whose re- 
quirements for admission are lax fails to support the secondary schools ; 
or just as an academy whose requirements for admission are not beyond 
the capacity of a boy of nine years of age fails to support, as it should, 
the grammar schools of the region from which it draws its pupils. Lax 
conditions of admission to any higher grade of education always depress 
and injure the lower grades, beside causing the class in the higher grade 
to be less homogeneous and less capable than it should be. The lower 
grades are injured for every pupil in them, although the proportion of 
their pupils who nominally advance to the higher grade may be small. 
The mischief is therefore widespread whenever admission can be ob- 
tained to a higher grade without passing through the lower. ... If 
notice should now be given that in 1898 and thereafter a Bachelor’s 
degree in Arts or Science would be required for admission to any pro- 
fessional school, parents of boys intended for some one of the learned or 
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scientific professions would make their plans accordingly. The one great 
obstacle to bringing about the perfect organization of Harvard University 
in respect to the codrdination of degrees is the exaggerated age at which 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science or Philosophy 
are ordinarily attained.” 

President Eliot then states that while the average period of residence 
of students registered with the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and with 
the Divinity Faculty, has distinctly diminished, “the practice of entering 
the College with advanced standing is increasing. It also appears from 
the successive Reports of the Deans of Harvard College and the Law- 
rence Scientific School that a considerable proportion of the special stu- 
dents in these two departments remain but one year. These new facts 
account in part for a sudden increase in the total number of ordinary 
degrees conferred at Commencement, an increase which first occurred 
strikingly in the year 1890, and has continued ever since. 


NUMBER OF ORDINARY DEGREES CONFERRED AT COMMENCEMENT. 


In 1886. . . 366 In 1889. . . 356 In 1891. . . 493 
“1887. . . 404 “1890. . . 473 Y ORB os: <o e 
“1888. . . 402 


There are, of course, other causes for the sudden increase in the number 
of degrees conferred ; but the facts now under consideration contribute to 
the result. The shorter the residence of the average student the smaller 
the total amount of tuition which he pays, and the more frequently the 
entire University population changes ; but on the other hand, the larger the 
influx of students and graduates of other colleges into the College, the 
Graduate School, and the Divinity School, the more widely will the influ- 
ence of the University be diffused, and the greater will be the number of 
advanced students in arts and sciences assembled at Cambridge. On the 
whole, the advantages of the new practices greatly outweigh the disad- 
vantages.” 

At Commencement, 1891, four persons, and in 1892 nine persons re- 
ceived the degrees A. B. and A. M. simultaneously, though this was in 
violation of a standing vote of the Corporation and Overseers. But 
while these bodies recognized that both degrees were worthily conferred 
in every instance, they notified the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in June 
last that they should not again confer the two degrees in violation of 
their standing rule. President Eliot thinks “ that cases will continue to 
arise in which it is desirable, both for the candidate and for the Univer- 
sity, that these two degrees should be obtained at the same Commence- 
ment. Students who expect to become teachers set a high value upon 
the degree of Master of Arts as available evidence of scholarship, and 
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will make strong efforts to get it. It being perfectly practicable to 
consolidate the regular work of five years into four, students who need 
to economize money or time are likely to effect this consolidation. For 
any student who is determined to make this consolidation, it will un- 
doubtedly be easier and better to take the A. B. and A. M. together at 
the end of four years, than to take the A. B. in three years and the A. M. 
in one year, for the obvious reason that the extra work can by the first 
method be spread over four years instead of three.” 

The best solution of this problem is contained in the suggestion “ that 
undergraduates, who at the end of their Junior year have completed, or 
nearly completed, the requirements of residence and study for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts should, in proper cases, be permitted to register in 
the Graduate School, and being so registered, to become candidates for 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and of Master of Arts simultaneously at 
the end of one more year upon fulfilling all the requirements of study as 
well as of residence. .. . 

“Tt has been the practice for nine years past to confer the degree of 
Master of Arts on students already Bachelors of Arts, who win the 
Bachelor’s degree in Divinity, Law, or Science, or the Doctor's degree in 
Medicine, after the longest course of study and residence, and upon ex- 
aminations passed with high credit. The Master’s degree has thus been 
given for the same course of study which was rewarded with the profes- 
sional degree, and without asking of the candidate any additional resi- 
dence. The object of this provision was to encourage professional stu- 
dents to pursue the new three years’ course of study for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws and the voluntary four years’ course for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. When the Medical Faculty decided in 1890-91 
to require a four years’ course of study for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, they no longer needed to offer the Master’s degree in Arts as 
an inducement; and the growth of the Law School — and particularly 
the growth of the third-year class — diminished the interest of the Law 
Faculty in the practice under consideration. On the other hand, the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences became distinctly averse to the use of the 
Master’s degree in Arts to give an additional weight to a professional 
degree. The subject being brought before the University Council in 
1892, that body, by a large majority, advised that the giving of the de- 
gree of Master of Arts with any other degree, and upon the same course 
of study, should be discontinued. The advice of the University Council 
was adopted by the Corporation, saving the rights of persons who had 
already entered on their studies with the two degrees in view.” 

Of the Schools’ Examination Board, the purposes of which the Presi- 
dent described in the first number of the Magazine (pp. 8-13), he 
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says: “In a few years the Faculty will have obtained, through this 
Board, an intimate knowledge of the condition of many good secondary 
schools in the United States, and the useful practice of codperation be- 
tween a University Faculty of Arts and Sciences and secondary schools 
will be established and diffused. This codperation will benefit not only 
the small proportion of pupils in high schools and academies who go to 
college, but also the large mass of the pupils in these institutions whose 
education stops with the secondary school. 

“Heretofore the Faculty has exercised its influence on secondary 
schools solely by its requirements for admission. It is now to add to the 
influence of its examination papers a direct friendly intercourse with the 
schools themselves. It is to endeavor to affect directly the teaching 
within the schools by sympathetic intercourse with the teachers, friendly 
criticism, and frank discussion of common aims and needs. A few of 
the State universities have already interested themselves in the condition 
of secondary schools within their several States, or even beyond those 
limits; but the method of admission on certificate which has grown out 
of this relation between State universities and secondary schools is so full 
of perils both for the schools and the universities that Harvard Univer- 
sity has no desire to enter on any such policy. A secondary school will 
have no motive for wishing to be examined by the Schools’ Examination 
Board and for incurring the expense of such an examination, except the 
hope of obtaining valuable suggestions for improving its organization, 
methods, or equipment. The Faculty proposes, however, to take an 
active part in what is now the most pressing educational work in the 
United States, namely, the work of reforming and uplifting secondary 
education. In the absence of governmental authority adequate to this 
work, the universities and colleges, the academies and high schools, or a 
selection of these institutions, must do it by intelligent and well-directed 
codperation, — influence and persuasion taking the place of authority. 
As a preliminary measure, university teachers need to be better ac- 
quainted with the teachers of high schools and academies, and these two 
classes of teachers need to meet each other in conferences and associa- 
tions where the needs of secondary education can be intelligently dis- 
eussed. All such efforts will tend to raise the standard of instruction in 
secondary schools, to broaden the foundations of college instruction, and 
to improve the intellectual and social condition of the directors of sec- 
ondary education. Some of the conditions of the public-school service 
in this country (particularly the uncertain tenure of office, and the fluc- 
tuating quality of school committees or boards) are unfortunately adverse 
to the creation of a class of highly educated and experienced school- 
masters ; but custom, if not statute, makes some public-school offices 
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fairly permanent, the endowed schools of the country already offer a con- 
siderable number of desirable posts, and the large cities support many 
profitable private schools of great merit. The number of graduates of 
Harvard University who take up secondary-school work is decidedly in- 
creasing, and it is much to be wished that this fortunate tendency should 
be encouraged by a parallel improvement in the conditions of employ- 
ment in secondary schools and in the public estimation of their impor- 
tance. In England the headmasters of important schools receive quite 
as much consideration as university professors, and more emoluments,” 

After stating that “the most important fresh additions to the subjects 
of instruction are in the departments of philosophy and economics, the 
University having definitely taken up two new subjects, — namely, expe- 
rimental psychology and economic history, — and having appointed a 
full professor of each subject,” President Eliot takes up the scheme of 
requirements for admission to Harvard. Since 1886, when the present 
scheme was adopted, 148 persons have entered Harvard without Greek. 
Of these, 35 have already graduated, distinctly above the average in 
attainments. Of those who have not yet graduated, the rank is credit- 
able, “and shows conclusively that the persons who have thus far entered 
College without Greek are abundantly able to profit by their College life, 
and to win a standing, which is, on the average, above that of those who 
entered with Greek.” . . . 

“ Until the year 1888-89, it was the practice of the College to assign 
beneficiary aid only to persons who had proved their quality within the 
College itself ; but when the Price Greenleaf Aid became available to the 
amount of about $17,000 a year, it was thought desirable to assign a 
considerable portion of this sum to persons who were proposing to enter 
the College, and to make the assignment in advance of their coming to 
Cambridge. The great majority of persons thus promised aid in advance 
were members of the coming Freshman Class; but there were also some 
older men who were about to enter with advanced standing. It was of 
course necessary to assign this aid on the evidence of teachers and other 
persons who knew the applicants, — the Committee making the assign- 
ment having no opportunity to see and talk with the candidates, — and 
the Faculty felt great doubt whether it were possible to make a wise 
assignment under such conditions. Such an award has been made for 
four years, and the wisdom of the award can now be tested by the sub- 
sequent College records of the young men aided. .. The awards were 
more and more successful with each succeeding year. The school authori- 
ties became more careful in making their recommendations, the persons 
acting on behalf of the College became better judges of testimonials, and 
thirdly, the competition for the aid becoming wider and keener, the 
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selection was made from a larger number of candidates. . . . On the 
whole, the indications are that this mode of assignment can be made to 
yield satisfactory results, as the school and college authorities become 
familiar with it. It is to be hoped that it will succeed ; for the first year 
of residence at Cambridge is often the hardest of all for a young man 
whose resources are small.” 

President Eliot next states that the easiest way of entering Harvard 
‘is to present all the elementary studies and only two advanced studies,” 
and then he refers again to the losses which every College class suffers 
on its way through College, losses which average 39 per cent. He calls 
attention to a new phenomenon, that of 298 persons who received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in course in June last, 39, or 13 per cent. had 
not been members of Senior Class of that year. Of these, “20 were last 
registered in the Junior Class, 13 in the Graduate School, and 6 in some 
one of the professional schools. Of the 20 persons who were last regis- 
tered in the Junior Class, 11 had first entered College in 1888 and 1 in 
1887 ; 4 entered with advanced standing, but were never Seniors; and 
4 entered as Freshmen in 1889 and obtained the degree in three years. 
Six persons beside the 4 just mentioned obtained the degree in three 
years, having first entered College in 1889; but these 6 are not included 
among the 20 mentioned by the Dean, since they were registered as 
Seniors in 1891-92.” 

After alluding to the question of open scholarships, President Eliot 
proceeds to summarize the reports of the Professional Schools. 

The Lawrence Scientific School.—The President speaks of the 
Rotch Electrical Laboratory and the Laboratory of Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, and Physical training, and says: ‘ There is every reason to believe 
that this School will in a few years become one of the important de- 
partments of the University. Its requirements for admission are so 
moderate that it is accessible to the graduates of a large number of 
secondary schools which are not capable of preparing boys for admis- 
sion to the College; it shares with all other Cambridge departments of 
the University the advantages of cheap board and lodging; and the 
value of its degree is heightened by the prestige of the whole Uni- 
versity. 

“As it is in good measure a professional school, it is administered, 
like all professional schools, on the group system of studies rather than 
on a wide elective system; and under arrangements made during the 
year 1891-92 it now offers to students their choice between seven care- 
fully constructed groups of studies, each extending over four years. In 
the effort to compress as many desirable subjects as possible into each of 
these groups, the Faculty has perhaps exceeded the reasonable number 
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of weekly hours of labor for each student. At any rate, more hours a 
week of attendance at lectures, and in laboratories and drawing rooms, 
is expected of the Scientific student than of the College student when 
pursuing similar studies. The degree of Bachelor of Science as com- 
pared with the degree of Bachelor of Arts represents smaller attainments 
at admission, but more labor during the normal four years of residence. 

“The resources of the School for thorough instruction in chemistry, 
physics, — including electricity, — and the various branches of biology 
and geology are all admirable, while for all the linguistic, historical, and 
economic instruction needed it has only to draw upon the resources of 
Harvard College ; but there are certain additional technical or artistic 
subjects in which instruction ought to be provided. Such are the sub- 
jects of highway, sanitary, and mechanical engineering and architecture. 
Provision has been made during the current year for a course of instrue- 
tion in highway engineering ; but the other subjects mentioned are still 
to be provided for.” 

The Graduate School. — The increase in numbers and in quality was 
very satisfactory. The number of students from other institutions more 
than doubled, although 37 graduates of other institutions preferred to 
register as undergraduates. In all, 251 persons applied for fellowships 
or scholarships in the Graduate School, of whom 69 received appoint- 
ments thereto, and 17 were appointed as instructors or assistants; 51 
others entered the University without any aid from the resources of the 
Graduate School, making 137 in that School. ‘Of the 69 men who re- 
ceived fellowships or scholarships, 26 were Harvard graduates or under- 
graduates exclusively, 33 were graduates or undergraduates of other in- 
stitutions exclusively, and 10 were Harvard graduates who had previously 
graduated elsewhere.” The Dean of the School points out the need of 
revising the standing votes adopted in 1871-72. He “urges that the 
value of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Science 
would be enhanced by abolishing for those degrees all time restrictions 
except the general one imposed by statute, — namely, that no person 
shall be recommended for any ordinary degree except after residence at 
the University for at least one year. He further urges that it is the duty 
of the University to promote, so far as it safely can, the custom of 
accepting residence at one university to count as residence at another, — 
a custom which has had an admirable influence in Germany, and may be 
expected to have an equally good influence in the United States, since the 
number of American institutions at which really advanced studies may be 
profitably carried on is constantly increasing.” 

The Divinity School. — Of 40 students present in 1891-92 only 15 
remain over this year. This is partly because many of the students have 
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already graduated at other schools, and partly because it is easy to enter 
the ministry without completing a professional education. The attendance 
at the School has been slowly increasing for twenty years; the Dean 
‘indicates the chief obstacle to the growth of the School, and its chief 
defect as an undenominational seminary, when he says that the idea of 
a scientific training for the ministry cannot be fully realized, until the 
School can offer its students an election between courses representing dif- 
ferent systems of Theology. The Semitic languages and history, New 
Testament and Patristic Greek, ecclesiastical history, sermon-writing, and 
comparative religion can all be scientifically taught by single professors 
in a manner suitable for students of all denominations; but systematic 
theology cannot be dealt with satisfactorily for all denominations by one 
professor. There should be at least two, and preferably three professors 
of that subject.” 

The Law School. — The increase in students (370 in 1891-92 against 
285 in 1890-91) necessitated the appointment of one professor, one assist- 
ant professor, and a lecturer on Pleadings and Practice under the New 
York Code of Civil Procedure. The First Year Class had to be divided 
into two sections, and the reading-room to be enlarged by adding space 
for thirty-eight desks. The lecture-rooms are now more constantly used 
in the morning than is desirable, and it is probable that they will have to 
be used in the afternoon oftener than heretofore. 

“ The surplus of the School last year was $11,635.88. If the present 
number of students be maintained, it will be possible to add still further 
to the teaching staff; but it is not clear that this number may not be 
reduced by the restrictive measures already adopted. These measures 
are three in number. First, non-graduates are not to be admitted to the 
School hereafter unless they pass the admission examinations; secondly, 
the requirements for admission will hereafter include two languages 
beside English instead of one; and thirdly, no student, whether a candi- 
date for a degree or not, will be permitted to return to the School unless 
he has passed at the end of the preceding year examinations in at least 
three subjects. It is obvious that these three measures taken together 
will raise the general standard of the School, and that, as a consequence, 
the number of students may be diminished. It is highly improbable, 
however, that the diminution will be either considerable or lasting.” 

The bequest of George Bemis, amounting to $50,845.23, became avail- 
able during the year. It is intended for the support of a professor of 
international law, who, by preference, should have been in public life or 
the diplomatic service, or who, at least, had lived abroad, and so had had 
opportunity to view his country from without; “not merely a professor 
of the science, but a practical codperator in the work of advancing 
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knowledge and good-will among nations and governments. It will obvi- 
ously be difficult to fill this chair.” 

The Medical School. — “The events of chief interest in the Medical 
School during the year under review were the enlargement of the func- 
tions of the professor of pathology, and the appointment of a professor of 
that subject who is to give all his time to teaching and research; the 
appointment of a new associate professor of physiology ; the establish- 
ment of a full professorship of histology and human embryology ; and the 
enlargement of the department of bacteriology.” The Dean calls atten- 
tion to the diminution in the proportion of college-bred men who have 
entered the School since 1884. He shows “that the almost universal 
prolongation of the period of professional study involves a corresponding 
shortening of the period heretofore allotted to school and college training, 
— a shortening, be it observed, which can easily be effected without any 
diminution of the scholarly attainments, or any weakening of the mental 
training, now deemed satisfactory at the close of college life.” 

The Dental School. — The Faculty arranged “ last June for the divi- 
sion into two classes of the students who have been a year or more in 
the School, — a division which before the current year has not been 
effected. This change necessitated the appointment of additional instruc- 
tors in Operative Dentistry and in Mechanical Dentistry, each instructor 
giving one afternoon every week to the direction of operations in the 
Dental Infirmary. One set of instructors was appointed for the Second 
Year Class, and another for the Third Year Class in each subject. The 
School never before had so many students, six of them coming from Eng- 
lish cities. The little endowment of the School amounted on the 31st of 
July, 1892, to $21,887.82.” The need of a proper building hampers the 
work of the School. 

The Bussey Institution —“ Had the largest number of students 
which it has had since the year 1871-72; but this gain has not been 
maintained during the current year. The Institution again had a favor- 
able balance of receipts over expenses, — amounting in 1891-92 to 
$875.96. As in previous years, the horticultural department sent an 
indispensable supply of flowers to the classes in botany at Cambridge.” 

The Veterinary School. — The staff has been remodeled and strength- 
ened by the appointment of Dr. F. H. Osgood as Professor of Veterinary 
Surgery; of Dr. F. H. Leonard as instructor in Anatomy ; of Dr. L. H. 
Howard as Clinical Lecturer ; and of Dr. W. L. La Barr as Demonstrator 
in Anatomy, Assistant Surgeon at the Hospital, and Curator of the Vete- 
rinary Museum. The Hospital is in charge of Dr. Osgood. ‘“ The great 
needs of this department of the University are a larger Hospital and such 
an endowment as will enable the Hospital to do gratuitous work for ani- 
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mals belonging to poor owners. Only in this way can the clinical oppor- 
tunities for students be adequately enlarged. At present the Hospital can 
only receive paying patients, and on that limited plan it is self-support- 
ing. The School, however, is by no means self-supporting, and now owes 
the University treasury a debt of $19,158.65, of which about $16,000 
represents the cost of an addition, made for School purposes, to the origi- 
nal Hospital building. ... The Veterinary Department ought to be 
interesting to all those who know the value of the study of comparative 
medicine, who have an affectionate interest in any of the domestic ani- 
mals, or who appreciate the great commercial interests involved in the 
successful breeding and raising of live stock.” 

The Library. — A catalogue of the coins (1,161 ancient, 1,739 mod- 
ern) has been made. ‘The accommodations at the Library for books and 
readers are totally inadequate. “ Fully 10,000 volumes a year are added 
to the Gore Hall collection, and since the year 1888-89, 1,067 students 
have been added to the University. For the year 1888-89 the Librarian 
reported 1,167 students taking out books ; for the year 1891-92 he reports 
1,580 students taking out books. The total number of persons registered 
and entitled to take books away from the Library building was 1,729 in 
the year 1888-89, while in the year 1891-92 it was 2,325. The number 
of readers in the building has increased in still larger proportion. For 
the increased number of users there has been no appreciable increase of 
accommodations. The need of a new reading-room is very urgent ; but 
the cost of a suitable building to be attached to the present Library could 
hardly be less than $150,000. The conversion of the interior of old 
Gore Hall into a proper book-stack would probably cost about $70,000. 
The new stack, constructed in 1876, already needs to be extended to the 
east; and an addition sufficient for perhaps ten years could be con- 
structed for about $30,000. Including the cost of the necessary furni- 
ture, it would be imprudent to estimate the total cost of these much- 
needed additions and alterations at less than $250,000. As has been 
repeatedly pointed out in these Reports, the Corporation is absolutely 
unable to incur any such expenditure. The only contribution which it 
could make would be the Gore Fund, which now amounts to $25,947.19, 
and is chargeable with an annuity of $300. Every year makes the over- 
crowding of the reading-room worse, and increases the difficulties of the 
Librarian in finding shelf-room for the accessions. Such is already the 
confusion of the books in consequence of lack of room that the cost of 
delivering the books called for by readers is sensibly increased, and many 
unnecessary charges are incurred in the endeavor to keep the card cata- 
logue in condition to be useful. It is a great loss to students and teach- 
ers that the present Library cannot be used except by daylight.” 
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The Herbarium. — Dr. B. L. Robinson has succeeded Dr. Watson as 
Curator, and Mr. H. E. Seaton was appointed Assistant Curator for this 
year. It has been possible to employ more assistants than ever before, 
owing to liberal gifts and the income from Professor Gray’s copyrights 
($2,817.33 in 1892). Over 20,000 plants have been added, and the 
Curator has resumed work on the Synoptical Flora of North America. 
“In the present debates about botanical nomenclature, it will be the 
policy of the Herbarium to act a conservative part ; no serious departure 
will be made from the nomenclature thus far used in the Herbarium and 
in the published works of its Director and Curators.” 

The Botanic Garden. — “ The annual expenditure of the department 
has almost doubled in ten years, and the equipment of the department, 
both for teaching and for maintaining a public exhibition of botanical 
specimens, has been extraordinarily increased by numerous and various 
gifts since the completion of the botanical laboratories and exhibition 
rooms at the University Museum. The Director uses with such good 
judgment, frugality, and energy all the resources which are placed in his 
hands, and procures with them such quick and striking results, that his 
friends and supporters are constantly encouraged to continue their bene- 
factions to the department. The Botanic Garden is practically open to 
the public, just as if it belonged to the city. Nevertheless, the Garden 
has to pay for all the water which is used to protect the trees and plants 
from drought, and also for the police protection which is occasionally 
necessary. The contract which was entered into by the city of Boston 
and the University for the development and care of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum at the Bussey farm in West Roxbury, under the terms of which the 
Paxk Commissioners of Boston provide for the police protection of the 
Arboretum, certainly suggests that the admission of the public to the 
open grounds and collections of the University might naturally be fol- 
lowed by the assumption on the part of the city of Cambridge of the cost 
of providing whatever police protection the admission of the public makes 
necessary.” 

Arnold Arboretum. — “The work to be done by the city of Boston at 
the Arnold Arboretum will soon be finished. A large amount of drain- 
ing, grading, and road-building was done during the year 1891-92, and 
the Director was consequently enabled to do an unusual amount of per- 
manent planting during the past season. The Museum and Herbarium 
building presented to the Arboretum by Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, has been 
completed, and the very valuable library and dried collections of the 
Arboretum have been placed in safety within it.” 

Boylston Hall. — The expenditure of nearly $10,009 last year has 
resulted in a new laboratory for organic chemistry and in a lecture-room 
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seating about 500 persons. The building has still two defects: its main 
staircases are of wood, and its ventilation inadequate. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory.— Last year “the whole number of 
students under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences was 1,763, while the 
whole number of elections of courses in physics was 265, the number of 
individual students chosing physics being of course much smaller. The 
number of choices in physics was only fifteen per cent. of the number 
of students registered under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and it was 
not more than three and one half per cent. of the total number of choices 
of courses made by that number of students. Now physics is that scien- 
tific subject which has to-day the largest number of novel and valuable 
applications in the useful arts ; and the relatively small number of choices 
in such an important practical subject illustrates the general fact, that 
students in arts are not much influenced in their selection of subjects by 
considerations of utility or bread-winning, and the further fact that the 
taste and capacity for the study of exact sciences are rare compared with 
the taste and capacity for languages, literature, history, philosophy, and 
political science.” 

The Astronomical Department. — The work done under the Boyden 
fund at Arequipa, Peru, is so satisfactory that the Director of the Ob- 
servatory is convinced that a permanent station should be maintained 
there or in some equally advantageous station. The investigations under 
the Henry Draper Memorial proceed well; and the Bruce telescope will 
soon be completed, to be used, if successful, at Arequipa. The fire-proof 
storehouse for the books, manuscripts, and photographic plates of the 
Observatory is nearly finished. The Observatory discontinued its time 
service in March, 1892, because the United States Naval Observatory 
furnished the public gratuitously with time signals of moderate accuracy ; 
the income was reduced more than $2,000 a year on this account, but the 
Observatory was relieved from danger frem fire, or accident from electric 
currents. , 

The Museum of Comparative Zoilogy.— The number of advanced 
students in zodlogy continues to increase; but in general in all the 
scientific departments the highest courses are taken by comparatively 
few ; “the department of zodlogy labors under the special difficulty that 
its students cannot look forward to any recognized method of earning a 
livelihood except by obtaining a position as a teacher, curator, or expert 
in the service of government, — national, State, or municipal. Many per- 
sons think of students of science as seeking practical or utilitarian ends ; 
but as a matter of fact their studies, particularly in natural history, are 
very remote from such ends. The advanced students of languages and 
mathematics are practical money-seekers compared with the naturalists, 
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— their opportunities of earning a livelihood being much more numerous 
and accessible. . . . Additional teachers are needed in entomology, ver- 
tebrate and invertebrate zodlogy, and palaeontology, as well as marine 
zoblogy ; additional assistants are also needed for the professors and 
instructors already employed. These are all true needs of the depart- 
ment of biology; but they are needs which cannot be supplied without 
large additional endowments. . . . The geological, petrographic, and 
geographical laboratories are in close connection with the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy, and share with the department of botany the use 
of the spacious additions to the Museum which were completed in the 
year 1890-91. The work of all these laboratories constantly grows and 
improves; and the number of assistants employed in them has greatly 
increased within the last two years.” But the Corporation lack means 
of creating new professorships in the departments affiliated with the 
Museum. 

The Newport Marine Laboratory is conducted by the Curator, Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz, at his own expense, and furnishes material for ad- 
vanced instruction in zodlogy. Additions have been made to it, and the 
Curator suggests how it can be enlarged. 

The Peabody Museum. — The researches which have been carried on 
in American archaeology, ethnology, and anthropology during the past 
year and a half under the direction of Professor Putnam are the most 
extensive “in this field which have ever been carried on under one direc- 
tion. Professor Putnam was early selected as the head of the depart- 
ment of ethnology and archaeology at the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and large amounts of money have been placed at his disposal for collect- 
ing the materials to be exhibited at the Chicago Fair and for making new 
researches in this vast and attractive field. Professor Putnam has used 
this opportunity with signal intelligence and energy, and the Peabody 
Museum will ultimately derive great advantage, as indeed it should, from 
the connection of its Curator with this department of the World’s Fair.” 
The Museum has received $10,000 from the Hon. Roger Wolcott as a 
memorial of his brother; the income of this fund will for the present be 
devoted to the purchase of collections. ‘The Peabody Museum is a 
very strong instance of a scientific establishment whose endowments are 
absolutely insufficient for the work which presses to be done. Its field of 
work is immense ; its resources relatively insignificant. Its position is 
all the more trying because all the material for the intelligent study of 
American archaeology and ethnology is perishable and perishing, while 
the years go by and the Museum remains helpless to reach and preserve 
it. . . . The Honduras Expedition was carried on during the season of 
1891-92 with great success, chiefly by means of private contributions, 
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but with some aid from the Columbian Exposition ; and the field party 
for the present season has already arrived at Copan.” 

The Semitic Museum has made many interesting additions during the 
year. Of Mr. Schiff’s original gift ($10,000), $4,457.09 remained un- 
expended on August 1, 1892. 

President Eliot concludes by referring to the Summer Courses, which, 
in 1892, were attended by 500 persons; to the appointment of a Publica- 
tion Agent ; to the introduction of water-closets of the best sort into Hol- 
lis, Stoughton, and Divinity Halls, and the removal of others from the 
basement of Memorial Hall to a vault quite outside of the building. 
“The Treasurer’s statement,” he says, “shows that the gifts made to the 
University during the year 1891-92 amounted to $516,532.20. The 
Corporation’s investments in real estate have been increased by nearly 
$1,000,000, their investments in railroad bonds and in corporation notes 
having been simultaneously reduced. All the departments of the Uni- 
versity had surpluses except the combined account called University, 
College, and Library, and the Veterinary School. There has not been a 
real deficit in the University, College, and Library account before since the 
year 1886-87. It was due, as the Treasurer points out, to heavy outlays 
for instruction, and for the repair and alteration of buildings. As has 
already been mentioned in this Report, nearly $10,000 was spent during 
the year on improvements in Boylston Hall, and another large sum was 
spent in preparing the second story of Dane Hall for the use of the De- 
partment of Experimental Psychology. Considering the many expendi- 
tures which have been forced on the treasury by the recent extraordinary 
growth of the Graduate School and the College, the Corporation may 
be considered fortunate to have avoided deficits four years out of five 
since 1887. It is some compensation for the reduction of the ‘Stock 
Account’ (a fund unrestricted as to both principal and income) by 
$6,432.88, as a result of the transactions of 1891-92, that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows received during the same year from the estate of Edwin 
Conant the sum of $95,365.11, the income of which is unrestricted.” 


THE TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Mr. Edward W. Hooper, the Treasurer of the University, says in his 
annual statement that the rate of income, 5.15 per cent., was the same 
last year as in 1890-91. 

“ For the University, College, and Library accounts there has been a 
large increase of income, chiefly from more tuition fees, but heavy out- 
lays for instruction and for the repair and alteration of buildings have 
caused a deficit of $6,432.88, in spite of the use for current expenses of 
the whole income of the Stock Account. For 1890-91 the deficit was 
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only $714.68, after using the income of the Stock Account towards re- 
payment of previous deficits. 

“The Divinity School has had a surplus of $368.74, as the result of 
less income and a smaller expenditure. For 1890-91 the surplus was 
$1,410.45. 

“The Law School has had a surplus of $18,314.14, due to more tuition 
fees, and in spite of increased expenses. For 1890-91 the surplus was 
$11,635.88. 

“The Medical School, with more tuition fees, has had a surplus of 
$22,446.43. For 1890-91 the surplus was $5,216.82. 

“For the Dental School, expenses as well as receipts have been larger, 
and the surplus has been $2,864.85. For 1890-91 the surplus was 
$3,698.14. 

‘For the Lawrence Scientific School a larger income from tuition fees 
has been mostly used for expenses. The surplus has been only $1,498.72, 
but the income of the Professorship of Engineering was added to its 
capital as that professorship was vacant. For 1890-91 the surplus was 
$2,324.56. 

“The Museum of Comparative Zoélogy has spent all the income of its 
restricted Funds as required by the conditions of gift, and has used the 
surplus income of the Agassiz Memorial Fund, as heretofore, to pay inter- 
est upon, and to repay in part, the principal of the advances from the 
Memorial Fund, which were used to extend the Museum building and to 
buy fossils. 

“ For the general account of the Observatory there has been a deficit 
of $571.96. For 1890-91 the deficit was $518.28. From the income of 
the Boyden Fund large outlays have been made for the expedition to 
Peru ; and nearly all the gifts from Mrs. Draper for current use have 
been spent during the year upon the special research work of the Draper 
Memorial. 

“ The Bussey Institution, with less income from the Bussey stores, and 
a larger expenditure, has had a surplus of $875.96. For 1890-91 the sur- 
plus was $2,918.72. 

“The Veterinary School has had more income from tuition fees and 
from its Hospital and Forge ; but much larger expenses, chiefly for sala- 
ries and wages, have caused a deficit of $2,639.71. For 1890-91 there 
was a surplus of $329.90.” 

The total amount of gifts to form new funds or increase old ones was 
$440,369.38. Gifts for immediate use amounted to $76,162.82. The 
total receipts were $1,076,909.42; payments, $978,881.92; balance, 
$98,027.50. The total investments in 1892 were $7,838,244.98, as 
against $7,299,848.10 in 1891, — yielding an income of $374,237.74. 
Following is a summary of the accounts of the various departments : — 
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Receipts. Payments. 
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Divinity School ar ee er eee |e 27,617.18 
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Lawrence Scientific School a Siena of Cine 
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James Arnold Fund. .........-. 7,995.32 7,595.56 
Arnold Arboretum . . Beate, eycimcl 51,662.75 49,866.58 
School of Veterinary Medicine ce os 2 s 6 & Beene 25,637.45 
Bussey Trust. . . . ete sa lk Pel ok inten % 19,008.80 19,008.80 
Gray Fund for Engravings . . . . ..... 823.85 823.85 
Annuity Funds. . ne a ee ee aes eee 4,271.92 3,400.64 
Price Greenleaf Fund ey ee ee ee 36,310.17 36,310.17 
Daniel Williams Fund. ......... 845.99 825.11 
Sarah Winslow Fund. ......... 247.82 247.35 
Class Funds. . . Ne ae hee 185.00 185.00 
Huntington F. Wolcott Fund Suro ein & ode 518.30 500.00 
John Witt Randall Fund ........ 321.87 47.35 
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$1,076.909.42 $978,881.92 
978,881.92 
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THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

W. G. Russell and H. H. Sprague, to whom was referred the question 
of Open Scholarships, reported to the Board that they “find no instance 
where the founder of a scholarship has expressly or by implication shown 
an intent that the same should be open to general competition without 
regard to the pecuniary circumstances of the beneficiary or applicant ; and 
in the absence of such declared or manifest intent they are of the opinion 
that no scholarship now exists in Harvard College which can be so opened 
without a perversion of the trust on which the beneficiary fund is held.” 

In answer to this the Committee on Government, through Francis C. 
Lowell, made a report traversing the assertion that the word “ scholar- 
ship” of itself necessarily imports indigence in the scholar holding it. 
They cited the parallel case of the word “ fellowship,” which does not, 
at Harvard, carry with it the implication of poverty, and referred to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, where many scholarships are 
awarded as educational prizes, irrespective of the financial condition of 
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the recipients. The Committee, believing that “a gift for the promotion 
of education and learning, such as a free scholarship, is as truly chari- 
table as one for the support of indigent persons,” recommended that 
‘some scholarships in the College should be opened to general competi- 
tion without regard to the pecuniary circumstances of the applicants.” 

The question came to a vote in the Board on January 25, and was lost, 
as follows: Yeas, Lowell, R. S. Peabody, G. B. Shattuck, Lee, Storey 
(5) ; Nays, President Eliot, Treasurer Hooper, Russell, Green, C. F. 
Adams, Hemenway, A. P. Peabody, Bacon, Sprague, Rawle, Bonaparte, 
Folsom, Williams, Lyman (14). 


THE LIBRARY. 


A generous friend of the College has offered to construct a new 
reading-room for the Library. A plan sketched by the Librarian has 
been placed in the hands of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, architects. It 
places this new edifice, whose extreme dimensions are 180160 feet, 
between the new stack of the present library and Harvard Street, the 
connection of the two being made near the southeast corner of the exist- 
ing building. The main reading-room is 70100 feet, and will comfort- 
ably seat 400 readers. This main hall is surrounded on three sides by 
seminary rooms and other subsidiary apartments, twenty feet wide, and 
forming a continuous space 250 feet long. Accommodations for about 
100 additional readers will thus be added to the 400 of the main read- 
ing-room, and about 50,000 volumes of reference books will be shelved 
near at hand. The basement will afford room for newspapers, pam- 
phlets, maps, public documents, and the Archives of the University, with 
the other collections illustrating the history of the institution. 

The general, prospective plan places this new building in the centre of 
a large quadrangle, of which the present library will form the north- 
western corner. This quadrangle will be on the inside 210X280 feet. 
The surrounding buildings will serve for the future successive enlarge- 
ments of the stack. No part of it will be built at present, but the origi- 
nal Gore Hall, where the present reading-room is, will be remodeled and 
made to hold 600,000 volumes, beside giving two considerable study 
rooms on each of its eight stories. This change will make the entire 
group of buildings soon to be used capable of containing about 1,000,000 
of volumes. To serve these to readers, a plan of mechanical delivery, 
similar to that proposed for the new library of Congress, is under con- 
sideration. The whole structure will be lighted by an electrical plant. 

Justin Winsor, ’53. 
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THE LIBRARY READING-ROOM FUND. 


There has been paid in by graduates and undergraduates to date the 
sum of $12,473.37. 

I now have the following securities in which the Fund is invested : — 

Five $1,000 bonds 5 per cent. Cincinnati, Dayton & Ironton Ry. Co. ; 
$1,100 mortgage note, 164 W. 9th St., South Boston, 5 per cent. ; $7,000 
mortgage note, 33 Charter St., Boston, 4} per cent. Besides this there 
has been promised the sum of $9,560, which has not yet been paid to me. 

The expenses of the Fund have been $14.00. Within a short time 
the Corporation have notified me that the sum necessary for a reading- 
room has been provided by a single benefactor, so that the money in my 
hands will not be needed for the purposes for which it was originally 
subscribed. ‘The Corporation have therefore written to all the persons 
who have paid, or promised, money to me, asking them to consent that 
this money in my hands may be applied to increasing the book-stack in 
Gore Hall as an object germane to the original purpose. There has not 
yet been time for answers from all the contributors and subscribers, but 
those already heard from have, almost without exception, consented to 
the change, and I think that nearly the whole Fund paid and promised 
will be available for the new work on the book-stack in Gore Hall. 

Moses Williams, ’68, Treasurer. 
18 Post Orrice Square, Boston, February 27. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
SEMITIC. 


Some interesting additions have recently been made to the Semitic 
Museum. Mr. James M. Barnard has given us a set of 120 photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. J. H. Haynes in Asia Minor in 1887. By purchase 
we have received 32 pieces of Coptic textiles from Achmim in Egypt. 
A second collection of Phoenician glass objects has likewise been 
bought, containing 48 pieces (vases, tear bottles, koh] holders, bowls, 
dishes, and goblets). These objects are from tombs in the vicinity of 
Tyre, and are fine specimens of Phoenician work, dating from the period 
between the time of Alexander and the beginning of our era. They will 
be placed on exhibition as soon as a suitable cabinet can be prepared. 
Of the $1,000 needed for cases for this glassware and other objects we 
have now in hand and promised $600. 

The Museum is proving itself to be of great service to the department. 
In the language courses, especially Assyrian, Arabic, and Phoenician, the 
students have practice in copying and reading the originals, or casts 
which are almost of equal value. Members of the historical courses 
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likewise make a study of the monuments, describing or sketching them, 
thus gaining an acquaintance of greater value than that which may be 
acquired from books. Some of the best work done by students in the 
course on Hebrew history has been based on independent study of the 
contemporary Assyrian monuments. 

The Semitic department is in serious need of better accommodations. 
When it was small, two or three lecture-rooms met its requirements. 
But it has now greatly increased its membership and has a library and a 
museum of its own. At present the museum occupies a hall in the Pea- 
body Museum, the library is in Sever Hall, and the lectures are given in 
three rooms in Sever, two in the Divinity Library, and one in Lawrence. 
The advantage of having library, museum, and lecture-rooms all in one 
building is obvious. If Semitic is to receive the attention to which it is 
entitled by its importance, the time has come when special effort must be 
made to provide the department with a suitable, permanent home. It 
is a pleasure to add that this view is shared by the Visiting Committee 
no less than by the instructors. 

D. G. Lyon. 
FRENCH. 

The French Department grows steadily in numbers, having doubled in 

five years. The numbers are : — 
wee. bo SR a 
$OGS-S0 a tw OT 1891-92 ...... .- 706 
1889-00 . . « -. « - « 68 1892-93 8 

One course only is prescribed, French A, for Freshmen who have 
not presented the language at the Admission Examination. Of such 
Freshmen there are only 47 this year. — The Course for Teachers, form- 
ing part of the scheme of pedagogical instruction adopted by the Fac- 
ulty, has been given in its entirety, and even under the restrictions put 
upon eligibility for attendance has proved very successful. — The system 
of illustrating the lectures on literature by means of photographie repro- 
ductions of views of cities, monuments, historical scenes, portraits of great 
writers and other celebrities, has been developed this year, and will be 
further carried out next year, thanks to the liberality of the Conférence 
Francaise, which has voted to the Department a share of the profits of 
the two performances of “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” This sum will 
be applied in part to the purchase of books for the Departmental Li- 
brary. — A series of readings in French, by Professor Bécher and the 
Instructors in the Department, was given during the month of March, 
in the new hall of the Harvard Annex, the proceeds to be divided be- 
tween the French Department Libraries of Harvard and the Annex. 

F. C. de Sumichrast. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE NEW LABORATORY FOR ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

In the year 1891 the Corporation, contrary to its usual policy, spent 
a large sum from the unrestricted funds of the College in fitting up a 
new laboratory for organic chemistry, causing, I am told, a deficit in the 
accounts for the last Academic year. In this wise and liberal action I 
see a welcome recognition of the true functions of a university, which is 
not, as too many people in this country think, a mere contrivance for 
disseminating what is already known, or even one for the development of 
character and intellect in its students, but is false to its duty if it does 
not also help in the discovery of new truths and in the enlargement of 
the field occupied by the human mind. In this new laboratory teaching 
of the most advanced grade and research will go hand and hand as they 
should, and the latter is to be no longer overshadowed by elementary 
instruction, as has been too often the case in the past. 

Organic chemistry, to which this laboratory is devoted, is worthy of 
the pains bestowed upon it, since not only does it lead us nearer to the 
constitution of matter than any other science, but it is of great practical 
importance as the foundation on which the physiology of the future will 
be built, to say nothing of the dyes, medicines, and many other useful 
substances which it has already produced. It treats of those compounds 
which are formed by life, whether directly, like sugar, or indirectly, as, 
for instance, alcohol, compounds, which at first it was supposed could be 
made only by the agency of a mysterious something called vital force ; 
but in 1828 Woéhler showed that urea, a substance heretofore obtained 
only from animal life, could be produced from mineral substances in the 
laboratory, thus opening a path which has led us to the knowledge that 
the general laws of organic chemistry are the same as those which gov- 
ern the mineral kingdom, and that vital force must be struck from the 
list of chemical agencies. 

The work of the organic chemist at present consists in making new 
compounds, or in studying those which occur in nature, and in either case 
his attention is devoted specially to determining the way in which the 
atoms are arranged in the molecule, for, as most organic compounds 
are made up of but few sorts of elements, their infinite variety must 
depend principally on the grouping of the atoms, that is, whether they 
occur in chains straight or branched, in rings of differing numbers of 
atoms, or in combinations of these forms. To do this he tries to connect 
the more complex unknown substance with simpler ones of known con- 
stitution, either by breaking it up into them, or by constructing it from 
them. Fortunately the conditions for this work are not very complex, 
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and are admirably fulfilled in the new laboratory, which occupies the 
large room in the west end of the roof of Boylston Hall. The desks 
are large, giving ample room to spread out the numberless small experi- 
ments by which the chemist gradually finds his way through the intri- 
cate paths which lead to a knowledge of the arrangement of the atoms. 
Each desk is supplied with gas and steam for heating, water for cooling, 
and air-pumps worked by water for filtering, drying, or distillation ix 
vacuo. <A picturesque look is given to the room by the broad brick 
arches of the hoods, which line two sides of it, and are used for work 
evolving unpleasant or noxious fumes. A unique feature is a working- 
table placed across the southern window for operations which succeed only 
in the full light of the sun. Attached to the Laboratory are a furnace- 
room, and a balance-room for making analyses, — a comparatively simple 
affair in organic chemistry,— while a third room is devoted to the “ shoot- 
ing-boxes,” in which the dangerous experiments with sealed tubes are 
earried on, and which only too often justify their name. In this way good 
accommodations have been provided for the students in organic chemis- 
try. It is to be wished that as good arrangements could be made for the 
students in other branches of the science. 


C. L. Jackson, ’67. 


BOTANIC GARDEN, MUSEUM, AND LABORATORIES. 


The caprice and severity of the winter have put in peril a large num- 
ber of the out-door plants at the Garden. Gardeners do not dread very 
cold weather, except as this may call for an increased consumption of 
coal for the greenhouses, but they are sorry to have mild mornings fol- 
lowed by cold afternoons or very cold nights. On these rapid succes- 
sions of warm and cold hours depend much of the mischief of such a 
winter as the present, and when to the cold there is added also high 
wind, serious “ winter-killing” is pretty sure to follow. The sudden 
fluctuations this winter have rendered it tolerably certain that serious 
losses, especially among our evergreens, must result. 

An important addition has recently been made to the staff of the 
botanical establishment, which will assuredly increase its efficieney. 
Mr. C. G. Pringle, well known to botanists throughout the world as a 
very successful collector of herbarium specimens, has been appointed by 
the Corporation of the University botanical collector. This position will 
not interfere with his general collecting for all the great herbaria in this 
country and in Europe, but it will insure for us certain suites of plants 
and plant-products, of which we stand greatly in need. Mr. Pringle is 
to bring together at the earliest possible opportunity a representation of 
the useful products of Mexican plants. Our newly appointed collector 
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is one of the most untiring explorers of modern times, detecting many 
rarities and novelties even in fields which have been carefully examined 
by others. We are looking forward to the receipt at no very distant day 
of one of the best sets of useful vegetable products yet brought to Cam- 
bridge. So much capital has been invested by our citizens in Mexico, 
that an illustrative cabinet of the plants and products of that country can 
hardly fail to be of interest. 

Cases for the reception of a few of the economic products have been 
built in the room adjoining the Ware specimens. In these cases will 
soon be placed specimens of foods, forage-plants, fibres, and gums. Mr. 
Sears of Salem, who has a remarkable talent for preparing and arrang- 
ing museum specimens, is now engaged in the work of setting apart on 
proper tablets the specimens of fibres, and is getting ready a suite for the 
botanical exhibit of Harvard University at Chicago. Our readers will be 
glad to know that this exhibit is to be enriched by some of the beautiful 
illustrations of Fungi prepared under the direction of Professor Farlow. 
A few of the Blaschka glass-models from the Ware collection will proba- 
bly be sent to Chicago. Scearcely a week passes without the receipt of 
letters of inquiry as to the times when the Ware collection of glass models 
is open to the public. It may be well to repeat the announcement given 
in the University Calendar, that this collection is open on week-days from 
nine o’clock till sunset, and on Sundays from one o’clock till sunset. It 
is reached through the Oxford Street entrance, or through the main 
entrance to the Zoélogical Museum. Most of the exhibits in all depart- 
ments, open to the public, are on one floor, the third. 

In the Laboratories there is little of change to note, except the receipt 


of a small amount of new apparatus. 
Geo. L. Goodale. 


THE GRAY HERBARIUM. 


The accessions to the Herbarium since last September, both by gift 
and purchase, have been numerous and valuable. The following collec- 
tions, recently received, may be mentioned as the most noteworthy : 1,200 
plants of New Zealand, purchased of Mr. T. Kirk, Curator of the Gov- 
ernment Museum of Wellington, N. Z.; 1,100 plants of Japan, purchased 
of Mr. Watanba; 1,500 native plants, chiefly of Maine, purchased from 
the herbarium of Mr. Parlin; 300 plants of Pennsylvania, collected by 
Mr. A. A. Heller, and including many fruiting specimens; 500 speci- 
mens collected on Mt. Orizaba by Mr. Seaton; 200 plants from the 
southern border of Virginia, collected by Mr. L. Reed ; 200 plants of 
Central Mexico, collected by Mr. Pringle ; a duplicate set of specimens 
of Nympheacee from the herbarium of the late Professor Caspary, a 
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specialist in this order ; 350 plants, chiefly Asiatic, from the Herbarium 
of the Imperial Gardens of St. Petersburg; 250 specimens, chiefly of 
introduced plants, from Mr. J. F. Collins of Providence ; 400 plants of 
Attica, collected by Dr. Franceschi; a collection of exceptionally per- 
fect specimens from Colorado, prepared by Mr. H. N. Patterson ; and 
200 of the rarer plants of Maine, collected by Mr. Fernald. 

While the acquisition of foreign collections is being continued, a special 
effort is being made to increase and perfect the representation of the 
local flora, and also of the numerous introduced plants, which are yearly 
becoming more important in our vegetation. Two very large collections, 
— the herbaria of Dr. George Thurber and William Boott, — received 
some time ago, but until recently kept in separate cases and not readily 
accessible, are now being incorporated with the main Herbarium. This 
work is being carried on by Mr. J. A. Allen. 

On January 1st the services of Miss Mary A. Day of Clinton were 
secured in the capacity of Librarian. This relieves the rest of the staff 
of much of the time-consuming bibliographical work incident to the sys- 
tematic study of plants. It is also a pleasure to speak of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cyrus Guernsey Pringle, of Charlotte, Vt., to the position 
of Botanical Collector. This appointment, which will be of much inter- 
est to all friends of the department, is noteworthy both because of the 
exceptional character of the position, and the remarkable success which 
for years has attended Mr. Pringle’s efforts in this field of work. No 
other American collector has in recent years brought to light so many 
new and interesting plants as he, and no one has done more to raise the 
standard of quality in botanical specimens. Early in April Mr. Pringle. 
accompanied by two assistants, will start for the less explored parts of 
Mexico. 

The secret of success with a good collector is thorough familiarity with 
the common and well-known plants of a given region, so that he may 
single out and devote his entire attention to the rare, imperfectly known, 
and new plants. Mr. Pringle has already had much experience in collect- 
ing in Mexico, and has certainly a greater familiarity with the rich and 
diverse flora of that country than any one else. His method of work in 
the past has been to prepare each year fifty uniform sets containing from 
200 to 250 different plants. One of these sets is sent to the Gray Her- 
barium for determination, which of course identifies them all. The sets 
are then sold to the principal herbaria of the world, both public and 
private. It is not infrequently the case that from 10 to 15 per cent. of 
the plants in Mr. Pringle’s sets are new, that is to say, have never before 
been collected and scientifically described. While through his appoint- 
ment in the Harvard Botanical Department, Mr. Pringle’s relations to 
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us will be closer and mutually more profitable, there will be no change 
in the method of preparing and disposing of the sets of specimens ; indeed, 
any change in this matter would be a serious loss to botany. 

B. L. Robinson, ’87. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL. 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The Embryological Laboratory. 


There is no change more remarkable in the recent history of biological 
science than the gradual centring of interest upon embryological re- 
search, which has progressed so rapidly during the last twenty years 
that morphology may be said to culminate in embryology. The new 
direction of progress has found recognition in all the leading universities 
of Europe and in several of those of America by the establishment of 
special professorships of embryology. Last summer Harvard followed 
the general example and established for the first time in its history an 
embryological professorship. This professorship is specially connected 
with the Medical School, and includes in its title the closely related sub- 
ject of Histology. In thus founding a chair of Embryology, distinct 
from Anatomy and from Zodlogy, the Corporation have taken a forward 
step, which is a response to the new demands of scientific teaching. 

The Embryological Laboratory is in the Medical School building, but 
is open to students of all departments of the University. In connection 
with the Laboratory the following courses are given: (1) a course, 
accepted by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, on the Embryology of Ver- 
tebrates. This is a laboratory course, and is intended primarily for grad- 
uates ; it affords practical training in all the important embryological 
methods, and is intended to prepare the student for special researches or 
other advanced work ; (2) a course of two laboratory exercises a week of 
two hours each in Histology, for medical students ; (3) a course extending 
through the second term, comprising two exercises a week of two hours 
each for laboratory practice in Embryology and advanced Histology ; 
(4) forty lectures on Histology ; (5) twenty lectures on Human Embry- 
ology ; (6, 7, 8) three short laboratory courses for medical graduates ; 
(9) a course of twelve lectures in March and April upon the Develop- 
ment and Structure of the Nervous System. 

The officers of the Laboratory, the staff of which was reorganized 
last summer, are as follows: Professor Charles S. Minot ; Dr. Henry P. 
Quincy, Instructor; Dr. Franklin Dexter, Demonstrator; Dr. E. M. 
Greene, Assistant; Dr. John L. Ames, Assistant. This force is barely 
sufficient to meet the demands for instruction. The Laboratory has, 
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moreover, suffered in the past, and will probably suffer in the same way 
in the future, from the loss of instructors. ‘The assistants are young 
physicians, who, as soon as they have become experienced and valuable 
teachers, are obliged to resign their positions because the salaries are so 
nearly nominal that it is impossible for the University to retain their ser- 
vices. Until the Laboratory shall have a large income at its disposal, 
this very serious evil must continue, 

The equipment of the Laboratory is probably equal to that of any labo- 
ratory of the kind in the country, though owing to the extreme insuffi- 
ciency of the Medical School income a great many urgent needs cannot 
be satisfied. The inconveniences that might otherwise arise are fortu- 
nately in part obviated by apparatus which is deposited by individuals in 
the Laboratory. This is of course undesirable as a permanent arrange- 
ment, and at least two thousand dollars should be spent at once for micro- 
scopes and other apparatus, 

The Laboratory comprises five rooms in the upper story of the Medical 
School building, and faces the north. The main class-room can accom- 
modate conveniently about one hundred students at a time, and with 
crowding a somewhat larger number. The other rooms are for special 
students and the instructors. The Laboratory also has the privilege of 
using the photographic room of the School, which is equipped with a 
complete Zeiss micro-photographic camera. 

Students have the advantage of large collections of embryonic material 
for study. Dr. Minot’s collection of human embryos comprises over 250 
specimens. There are also large accumulations of rabbit, pig, chicken, 
amphibian, and elasmobranch embryos. There is a students’ library, — 
comprising the standard works and several journals, — which was 
founded by subscriptions from students; to this library students have 
unrestricted access. There is also a library belong to the department 
and in part to the professor in charge, which includes several of the most 
important journals and many hundred pamphlets. 

A good beginning has been made, but the resources of the Laboratory 
must be multiplied many times before it can worthily rival those Euro- 
pean institutions which it ought not merely to equal, but rather to sur- 


pass. 
Chas. S. Minot, S. D., 78. 


THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Committee appointed on November 30 to raise $100,000 for the 
Dental School building is receiving a steady though slender stream of 
contributions. The refusal of an attractive piece of land has been taken 
on St. Botolph Street, next to the Boston Medical Library Association’s 
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prospective building site, and unless indications prove deceptive the 
property will be secured. The membership of the School is so large 
this year that the classes in Operative Dentistry have been divided, and 
separate instructors employed simultaneously. The experiment, though 
enforced, works well, and is considered by the teachers in the School to 
be “in the highest degree beneficial.” 


THE PEABODY MUSEUM. 
The Death of John G. Owens. 


On February 18 John Gundy Owens, Superintendent of the Honduras 
Expedition, died of fever at Copan, Guatemala. He was born at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., September 22, 1865, and was graduated from Bucknell College 
in 1887. He then taught Natural Science at the South Jersey Institute at 
Bridgeton, N. J., for three years. In the summer of 1890 he was among 
the Zufii Indians in Arizona, and that autumn he came to Cambridge, 
and registered in the Graduate Department as a student of American 
Archaeology. The summer of 1891 saw him again in the Southwest, 
studying the Moquis. On his return to Cambridge he was appointed to 
the fellowship in American Archaeology founded by Mrs. Hemenway, 
and shortly after he accompanied Professor Putnam to Central America 
to explore the ruins at Copan, returning in May, 1892. Last summer he 
went to Spain with Dr. Walter Fewkes, to assist in arranging the Hemen- 
way exhibit at the exposition in honor of Columbus. He was called home 
to take charge of the second expedition to Honduras, which sailed from 
New Orleans on November 10. On January 24 Mr. Owens was taken with 
a severe chill and high fever, from which he never recovered. He ex- 
pected to take the degree of Ph. D. at Harvard on next Commencement. 
Rarely has American science lost at so early an age a man of such 
promise. Mr. Charles P. Bowditch, ’63, writes of him: “ I have known 
him less than two years, but in that time he has impressed me as being 
a man of great powers, of untiring devotion to his profession and his 
work, of very accurate observation and excellent judgment. His personal 
traits made him a very pleasant companion, and his high character in- 
spired all who knew him with entire trust in all he did and said.” He 
was buried at Copan. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


The Dean of the Graduate School, Professor J. M. Peirce, has pre- 
pared the following interesting table for the Magazine : — 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE GRADUATE DEPARTMENT IN SUCCESSIVE YEARS, 
SINCE ITS ESTABLISHMENT. 





| Resident. | Non-Resident. Total. 








| 
PN Tee og a She ea 20 3 25 
Mites Ss Se mw Sa 31 7 38 
PACT sg: fe sah ot 8 x aw 39 15 54 
ASietOes <n es a ee a ee 39 20 59 
Ty oy i re a a 42 12 54 
ge ee ee 38 17 55 
MBB tOe Sno ew oe we | 31 13 44 
NCOEOU so ase. Goeew Mace 38 12 50 
(LOCUS ee 30 11 41 
UTES OS ee tara 37 12 49 
PRRPrES NS te el le we sh Ae 36 18 54 
Peeee so a ee Oe eS 46 25 71 
Pees ol cas ie IS ae 53 17 70 
co. a ee 50 16 66 
RB: core Wo ce ko tee 64 14 78 
Bowes a. bah err weel eons 84 13 97 
Meee iss, & sl gk ale 89 10 99 
PD cg a Ss ate) 96 15 111 
TGUOE 5. kee Gee ee 117 15 132 
CS) RE a mcm er ae 187 13 200 
BOF SF ow ko eS SS 197 16 213 











The above lists do not include a small number of students who were 
referred to the Graduate Department in the annual catalogues of some 
earlier years, but who would not now be there registered. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


About thirty years ago, before the university extension movement be- 
gan, a series of experiments was undertaken by the instructors of this 
University with a view to determine the ways on which the teachers of 
our secondary schools might have a share in the opportunities which it 
affords. For some time these essays were tentative, and on the whole 
unsuccessful. The University lectures of the decade from 1860 to 1870 
were scantily attended by persons from a distance. The Saturday classes 
in Geology, in which the students gave a whole day to the work they 
undertook, attracted the attention of teachers within a convenient dis- 
tance of Cambridge; but they called for excessive labor on the part of 
the instructors and the pupils alike. It was not until the plan of giving 
courses in the long vacation was adopted that the way was found which 


has led to success. 
1 Up to February. 
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The first of the Summer Schools to be essayed was that in Geology, 
which, in an informal manner, was begun in 1869. At the outset there 
was no extended public announcement of this School ; it was, indeed, not 
until 1875 that the work which it undertook to do was definitely planned. 
In the mean time the courses in Chemistry and Zodlogy in Boylston Hall 
and at the island of Penikese had been undertaken. The temporary suc- 
cess of the Agassiz School at Penikese did much to affirm the system by 
calling the attention of teachers to the value of such opportunities. If 
the establishment had been placed at Nantucket, as it was originally de- 
signed, and not on a little harborless isle in a waste of sand flats, it would 
doubtless have remained successful, and hastened the development of the 
system of summer instruction. As it was, the discontinuance of this 
School gave a blow to the project, the effects of which were long felt. 
Many persons were led to believe that a failure which really was brought 
about by geographical conditions indicated some vital defect in the gen- 
eral scheme. Notwithstanding the disaster to the Penikese School, the 
summer instruction offered by the University continued to increase in the 
number of the courses which were offered, and in the average attendance. 
Yet until 1888 these undertakings were the private ventures of the offi- 
cers of the University. At this stage in their history, the President and 
Fellows appointed a committee to take charge of the department, its duty 
being to determine the courses which should be taught, to select the 
teachers, and generally to perform the duties of a faculty in all that re- 
lated to this division of the University. In 1891 this committee of the 
Corporation disappeared, and its place was taken by a committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. With this step, the Summer Schools be- 
came a constituent part of the instruction: it was, in a word, formally 
adopted, not only by the Administrative Board of the University, but by 
the Faculty as well. 

The progressive growth of the Summer Schools of the University, and 
the steps by which they have been built into its system of instruction, 
seem to me admirably to illustrate the spirit of cautious experimenting 
which characterizes this University. For two decades, during which 
these Schools were fostered, the authorities waited for the evidence which 
might determine their real value. The matter was settled in favor of 
the Schools mainly on the ground that they afforded great and valued 
opportunities for the teachers who could not otherwise share the advan- 
tages of the University establishments. The extent to which these 
Schools have served the purposes of the teachers who resort to them may 
be judged by the fact that of the five hundred persons who were in 
attendance in 1892, more than two thirds were teachers or those prepar- 
ing for that calling. Not counting those who attended the courses in the 
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Medical School, it is safe to say that three fourths belong to the teaching 
profession. It may thus be seen that the University has, by long-contin- 
ued experiment discovered and developed a means whereby it can help 
the instructors in our schools in their efforts to extend their education. 

The success of the Harvard Summer Schools has been mainly due to 
the fact that the end which they seek is simple and accomplishable within 
the limits of the brief term of their work. In six weeks it is not possible 
to give the ablest student any considerable body of knowledge concerning 
the greater part of the subjects taught ; but experience shows that in this 
time it is practicable to do something in the way of teaching methods of 
inquiry, thus bringing the pupil into a position for self-help. In prac- 
tice the men and women who attend these courses devote the whole of 
their time to one subject. Except in rare cases, when the student is a 
teacher of more than one branch of study, and needs to gain some ac- 
quaintance with the methods of work in a cognate department, no one is 
allowed to undertake more than one course. There is therefore no occa- 
sion for turning about such as perturbs the mind of the ordinary term- 
time student, who, in the course of a week, has to take up and lay down 
half a dozen different classes of work. The result is that the habits of 
thought and action pertaining to a particular study can be formed in the 
summer-school students much more easily than in those who are pursuing 
the regular courses in the undergraduate departments. 

Of recent years the instruction in several of the branches taught in the 
Summer Schools has been graded and divided between successive years 
in such a manner that the student, for instance, in Geology can advan- 
tageously take the course for three successive summers, and in pursuing of 
this continued work do more than he could effect in an ordinary academic 
year. The effect has been to induce students to resort to the Schools not 
for one summer, but for many. Some persons have been in attendance 
for four or five successive terms. 

As the knowledge of the system becomes more extended, the clientéle 
of these schools is drawn from an increasingly wide field. During the 
summer of 1892 over fifty of the students came from the Southern States 
and the District of Columbia. The proportion of the attendance from 
beyond the limits of New England is much greater than in the case of 
the College. The result is that a knowledge of the resources of the Uni- 
versity is acquired by a large number of teachers, who would otherwise 
know of them only by vague reporis or by the imperfect information 
which can be conveyed by print. In considering the rapid growth of the 
University during the last ten years, we must reckon this acquaintance 
which several thousand teachers have made with its instructors and its 
laboratories as of no small account, and I am of the opinion that the dis- 
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semination of information which has thus been obtained has been of very 
great advantage. 

It is evident that the Summer Schools of the University have become a 
valuable element in its system. They are of great value to the class of 
teachers who but for their existence could not have any relations with 
the institution. Incidentally, they serve the regular students by giving 
them a chance to pursue methods and to come in contact with teachers 
when it would be impossible to accomplish these ends in term time. It 
may safely be assumed that this establishment will be maintained. The 
question is, therefore, as to the conditions of its future: this is now of 
serious importance. 

The Summer Schools have so far been operated without any endow- 
ment: it has therefore been necessary so to order the instruction that the 
teaching might be paid for out of the receipts. By careful management 
and by much self-sacrifice on the part of the instructors of the College 
and the Lawrence Scientific School, it has been possible to meet expenses, 
and each year to pay to the treasury a small sum, which may be regarded 
as insurance against the chance of loss. This has only been possible be- 
cause of the success of two of the courses or schools where the fees are 
larger than usual and the attendance relatively great. So far there has 
been no expense whatever for the tasks of administration. An imme- 
diate success in a pecuniary way is possible only in those elementary 
courses where large classes may be expected. So far as the Committee 
can see, the list of these relatively inexpensive and generally attractive 
classes of instruction is now provided for. The next step in advance — 
if advance is to be made — will call for the introduction of courses of a 
higher grade than those which have been offered. 

The correspondence concerning the School, always considerable, has 
much increased this year. Many of the letters ask for courses which, 
though from a pedagogic point of view most desirable, cannot at present 
attract a sufficient number of students to pay their cost. The courses in 
English need to be extended; several courses in mathematics are clearly 
demanded ; others in historical research will meet the needs of a limited 
number of students, and would, if maintained for a few years, doubtless 
secure a sufficient attendance to pay the salaries of good teachers. There 
are, in fact, about fifteen additional courses necessary to provide for the 
demands of our public, — demands which have been brought about by 
the suecess of the work which has been done. If we do not meet these 
requirements we shall lose a great opportunity, which has not come to us 
by chance, but has been fairly earned. We shall, in a word, fail to use 
an occasion which may make this University the resort of the higher 
grade of teachers from all parts of this country. 
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Properly to extend the usefulness of our Summer Schools, they must be 
endowed. ‘The amount of money required is not great. An income of 
from four to five thousand dollars a year — say a capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars — would enable the Committee at once to establish 
twelve additional courses, and thereafter to increase the offering of 
instruction quite as rapidly as new courses are likely to be valled for. If 
this addition to the resources should be made, there seems to me to be no 
doubt that within five years from the time the gift was available the Uni- 
versity would provide summer instruction for not less than one thousand 
teachers. In the present condition of the University there seems to be 
no other way in which the sum above mentioned would do so much to 
advance its interests. 

N. S. SHALER, S. B., 762, 
Chairman Committee on Summer Schools. 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR 1893. 


During the summer of 1893 courses of instruction will be given as 
follows : Chemistry, four courses, viz.: Fundamental Principles of Chem- 
istry ; Qualitative Analysis ; Quantitative Analysis ; Organic Chemistry. 
Botany, two courses, viz.: Vegetable Morphology and Physiology and 
Microscopical Anatomy of Phaenogams ; Cryptogamic Botany. Engineer- 
ing, three courses, viz.: ‘Topographical Surveying; Railway Surveying ; 
Electrical Engineering. Physics, two courses; Physical Training, two 
courses; American History; Trigonometry; English; Anglo-Saxon ; 
French, two courses; German, two courses; Draughting and Descrip- 
tive Geometry ; Geology, three courses; History and Art of Teaching ; 
Courses at the Medical School. 

Women as well as men are admitted to these courses, except those in 
the Medical School, those in Engineering, and the two more advanced 
courses in Geology. 

Circulars descriptive of these courses and other information may be 
obtained on application to The Secretary of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

In addition to the above-mentioned courses, certain lectures on methods 
of instruction will be given by teachers in the several departments repre- 
sented by the Schools. These lectures will be open, without charge, to 
the persons who are enrolled as members of any of the Summer Schools 
in the University. In general these courses are adapted to the needs of 
those who intend to be teachers in the several subjects. Several of the 
more elementary, however, are intended to meet the needs of beginners, 
and may be taken by students in lieu of the corresponding courses in the 
College and the Lawrence Scientific School, and may be counted towards 
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a degree. During the session of the Schools the College Library will be 
open from 9 A.M. till 5 p.m. The Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
the Peabody Museum, and the Mineralogical Collection are also accessi- 
ble to students during the summer vacation. In general, the fees for the 
above-mentioned courses, except those in Chemistry, Engineering, and 
Physical Training, are $20 for each course. Board and lodging may be 
obtained in Cambridge during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 
to $10 per week. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
THE GRADUATE CLUB. 

This organization has its raison d’étre in the desire felt by men carry- 
ing on advanced work in single departments of study to know those 
whose scholastic aim and ideals are similar, but whose special lines of 
work are different, and to further common interests. In February, 1889, 
a meeting of Harvard men, who had previously studied at other colleges, 
was held for the purpose of giving expression to their opinion of “ the 
tone and tendencies of Harvard University.”” This meeting was inspired 
by the desire to offset certain current evil rumors by facts. It appointed 
a committee, who received written opinions in reply to a circular, and the 
substance of the replies was embodied in a “ Report,” published in the 
spring of 1889. In May of that year a meeting was held to make a per- 
manent organization of Graduate Students and men from other colleges 
studying at Harvard. The Club formed at that time was called “ The 
Intercollegiate Club.” In October, 1889, a reorganization was effected 
under the name of The Graduate Club of Harvard University. The 
welcoming of newly arrived students from other colleges was a prominent 
object. Then followed three successful years. A reception was held 
near the beginning of each year to men from other colleges and mem- 
bers of the Graduate School. Meetings were held monthly. During the 
first year papers were read by members of the Club; during the second 
and third, the custom came to prevail of asking members of the Faculty 
and well-known men unconnected with the University to speak to the 
Club. 

With the rapid increase in number of the Graduate School, the Club 
found its hands quite full in attending to the interests of the students of 
this department alone, and so at present its reception is given only to 
Graduate Students and officers of the University interested in graduate 
work. Last year the Club had 88 active members. Seven regular meet- 
ings were held, with the following speakers: Professor Bécher: “ The 
Last Paris Salons;”’ Dr. F. B. Tarbell: “ Undergraduate Life at Cam- 
bridge, England ;” President Eliot : “A Comparison of Typical Ameri- 
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can Universities ;” Professor C. E. Norton: “ Democracy in America ;” 

Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry, of Boston: “ Impressionism ;” Professor ' 
Barrett Wendell: ‘‘ Some Harvard College Societies ;”” Professor J. M. 

Peirce: ‘‘ The Graduate School.” 

During the present year, with an active membership of about 115, 
meetings have been held more frequently. ‘The Club has desired espe- 
cially to make its members acquainted with the aims, methods, and re- 
sults of graduate work in the different departments of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences ; and informal talks have been given by members con- 
nected with the Departments of Zodlogy, of History, and of Economies. 
Mr. John Fiske has addressed us on the “ Discovery of America; ” Dr. 
D. A. Sargent on “ Physical Examinations ;” Professor von Jagemann 
and Dr. T. W. Richards on “ German Universities ;” and Colonel T. W. 
Higginson on “ Literary Society of London and Paris Twenty Years 
Ago.” Finally, the Club has entered into friendly correspondence with 
graduate clubs of other universities of this country, and has planned to 
interchange greetings with some of them through visiting representatives. 
A feature of each meeting is the social talk and smoke with which it 
closes, and which is often prolonged until late in the evening. Past 
members of the Club and officers of the University may become honorary 
members, and to those going to other universities in this country or 
abroad introductions are given when possible. 

Charles B. Davenport, ’89. 


THE PROSPECT UNION. 


The Prospect Union is an association of Harvard students and men in 
Cambridgeport for mutual helpfulness. The organization took form from 
the attempt of a graduate student to give instruction in history and politi- 
cal economy to a few workingmen. More men applied than could be 
handled successfully without some formal association. Indeed, at pres- 
ent, after two years of existence, the Union numbers two hundred mem- 
bers, of whom more than half receive instruction from some twenty stu- 
dents. The subjects taught are French (Elementary and Advanced), 
German (Elementary and Advanced), Latin (Elementary and Advanced), 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Spelling, History, Political Economy, English 
Composition, Music, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, ete. 

Besides its classes, which meet five evenings in the week, the Union 
provides lectures every Wednesday evening. These are given chiefly by 
members of the Harvard Faculty. In February lectures were given by 
Mr. G. P. Baker on Dramatic London in Shakespeare’s Time, by Prof. 
A. R. March on Political and Social Institutions of Spain, by Prof. W. J. 
Ashley on William Barnes. Lectures have also been given during the 
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winter by Professors Toy, Lyon, Von Jagemann, Greenough, and others. 
The lectures are followed by discussion and questions. 

The Union endeavors, by means of its public meetings and its classes 
for instruction, to bring together college men and wage-earners in active 
sympathy and mutual helpfulness. It is thoroughly democratic in its 
principles and methods. Any man of good character may become a 
member. The management is in the hands of an executive committee, 
which was described by our president in literally accurate terms when he 
said it consisted of “a professor, a painter, a poet, a political economist, 
a philosopher, a postman, a politician, a printer, a philanthropist, and 
a parson, all by profession, as well as two or three unclassified ‘ preps.’ ” 

The Union has cost since its beginning about $1,700. The larger part 
of this has been paid out for rent, which is necessarily high, and for fur- 
niture for the rooms. Somewhat more than half of this sum has come 
from membership dues (each member paying twenty-five cents monthly 
unless excused). The Union has also received a considerable sum from 
‘sustaining memberships ” (persons interested becoming sustaining mem- 
bers on payment of $5 yearly). The Harvard Glee, Mandolin, and 
Banjo Clubs have given two concerts in Cambridgeport for the benefit of 
the Union, each netting about $275, The money raised in this latter 
way is applied to the expenses of the Union during the summer months, 
when membership dues show an unfortunate decrease. 

The plans of the Union for the future look to further expansion and 
still more vigorous growth. It is proposed to do missionary work in 
every factory in Cambridgeport, and draw in more members. A more 
compact and efficient scheme of organization has been outlined, and will 
be at once carried into practice. On the side of the University it is hoped 
that the Union may become a thoroughly recognized centre of University 
extension. To carry out its plans, however, it needs cobperation on the 
part of students and alumni in a greater measure than ever. That the 
Union has succeeded so well in commanding the faithful service of many 
workingmen, who cheerfully give time and effort to its details, is certainly 
proof of its usefulness. Where there is such genuine appreciation of the 
work on the part of the men whom it aims to reach, surely the University 
cannot afford to allow its interest in the enterprise to flag. 

Robert M. Lovett, °91. 


THE YALE-HARVARD DEBATE. 


On the evening of January 18 Sanders Theatre was crowded by an 
audience assembled to listen to the debate arranged by the Harvard 
Union between three representatives of Yale and three of Harvard. 
President Eliot presided, and the judges of the speaking were Presi- 
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dent E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of 
Columbia, and the Hon. W. E. Barrett, Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. The subject of the debate was: “ Resolved, 
That the power of railroad corporations should be further limited by 
national legislation.” The Yale disputants, E. R. Lamson, 93, F. E. 
Donnelly, 93, and H. S. Cummings, L. S., held the affirmative ; Har- 
vard’s speakers, who maintained the negative, were C. Vrooman, Sp., 
E. H. Warren, ’95, and A. P. Stone, 93. The speakers were allowed 
ten minutes each, and showed more readiness at ex tempore argument 
than was shown last year. The judges, at the end of the debate, an- 
nounced that they had decided in favor of Harvard, both in form and 
substance, awarding to the Harvard speakers 1,485 points and to the 
Yale speakers 1,403 points. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE HARVARD UNION. 


For several years the more earnest members of the Union have felt 
that some change must be made in the Union in order to maintain its 
excellence. The lax rule by which anybody who had spoken twice at its 
meetings was thereby entitled to membership precluded any selection in 
the quality of the members, and tended to diminish their interest. Ac- 
cordingly, at a meeting on February 17, the Union, after a hot discussion, 
was disbanded, to be reorganized on the following plan: The judges of 
the competitive debate of candidates to represent Harvard in the next 
debate with Yale were to select the twelve best speakers, who, with the 
three speakers in the Yale debate, were to be charter members of the 
new Union. At the competitive debate, on March 3, Professors Shaler, 
Briggs, and Cummings acted as judges, and chose F. W. Dallinger, ’93, 
H. C. Lakin, ’94, and F. C. McLaughlin, ’93, for the Yale debate, and 
the following twelve: F. H. Bloodgood, H. A. Bull, A. F. Cosby, W. A. 
Duley, H. C. Metealf, B. H. Rounsaville, G. E. Stoker, J. P. Warren, 
and A. W. White. These, together with Carl Vrooman and E. H. 
Warren, who took part in the first Yale debate, form the nucleus of the 
new Union. The subject for the second Yale debate is, ‘“* Resolved, That 
the time is now come when the policy of protection in the United States 
should be abandoned.” 


PETITION FOR A NEW DINING HALL. 


The Directors of the Harvard Dining Association have addressed the 
following petition, with numerous signatures, to the Corporation : — 

“We, the undersigned, officers and students of Harvard University, 
do hereby respectfully petition that a new dining hall be immediately 
erected which shall be governed by an association similar to the present 
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Harvard Dining Association. We are all desirous of entering the new 
hall next autumn, provided we cannot be accommodated at the Memorial 
Hall club-tables. Furthermore, with the exception of the committee from 
the Board of Directors of Memorial, we are none of us at present board- 
ing at Memorial Hall club-tables. 

‘“‘ The reasons for our petition are as follows: I. Memorial Hall is at 
present greatly overtaxed on account of the general table system which 
was introduced two years ago. This system was adopted on trial by a 
majority vote of only one in the Board of Directors; and that it has 
proved unsatisfactory is shown by the fact that the men at the general 
tables are always eager to sit at a club-table, and that many decline to 
enter the hall unless they can sit at a club-table. II. Memorial Hall, 
even though overtaxed, is unable to accommodate all the students who 
wish for good and cheap board. Of the nearly 2,400 men at present in 
the Cambridge Departments of the University, Memorial Hall provides 
for nearly 1,100, Foxcroft for over 200. Leaving in Memorial Hall the 
750 who could be well accommodated there, the remaining 350 and the 
200 on the waiting list at the present time would insure the success of 
the new association at once. This of course does not take into consider- 
ation the probability of the increased numbers in the University next 
year. 

“We further petition that the scheme for the new hall be similar to 
that now in force at Memorial Hall. We would suggest as the most 
favorable site for the hall the vacant lot on Holyoke Street, opposite the 
Hasty Pudding Club-house. Respectfully submitted. 

F. U. STEARNS, 
R. E. Doner, 
A. L. Enpicort, 


Committee of 
) Board of Directors.” 


NOTES. 


About 35 members of the Signet attended the annual dinner of that 
society on February 24.— Members of the Hasty Pudding had an as- 
sembly at their club-house on February 28. — The Intercollegiate Chess 
Tournament, played in New York during the Christmas recess, resulted 
as follows: Columbia first, 9 games won, 3 lost; Harvard second, 7} 
won, 4} lost; Yale third, 5 won, 7 lost; Princeton fourth, 2} won, 9} 
lost. The best individual play was by Hymer of Columbia and Ballou 
of Harvard, —the former winning 6 games, the latter winning 5 out 
of 6. — During the winter the Camera Club held a successful exhibition. 
The Club is now preparing photographs of the College to form a part of 
Harvard’s exhibit at the Chicago Fair. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
HARVARD MEN IN MINNESOTA. 


To the Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine: — 

The January number of the Magazine contained an article on the rela- 
tive number of Harvard and Yale men in the West. If the number of 
Harvard men in other Western States has grown as rapidly as in Min- 
nesota the increase promises well for Harvard’s influence in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. In 1873, so far as can be learned, there were only five 
graduates of the College in this State, one of whom was Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. In 1883 the number had increased to 19, although 
Chief Justice Ripley had died in 1881. At the present time, March 1, 
1893, there are 53 graduates of the College resident in Minnesota, not 
including the 5 who received an A. B. at Commencement, 1892. Of these 
53 only 6 were citizens of this State during any part of their college 
course. The first undergraduate to register from Minnesota entered the 
Freshman Class in 1866 ; the second entered the Senior Class in 1878. 
But Minnesota is now sending its quota of students to Cambridge. The 
Annual Catalogue shows an increasing number of students during the 
last four years : — 


In the College. In the Schools. Total. 
IOCU-O0 hoo. doe 10 6 16 
1890-01... 6 wt 11 4 15 
jo or 16 11 27 
1802-0385 ke 4 a 11 14 25 


Henry B. Wenzell, ’75. 
Sr. Paut, Minn., March 7, 1893. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTPELLIER. 


To the Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine : — 

A short time ago an effort was made at Harvard, by the formation of 
committees and clubs, to furnish information about boarding-places, shops, 
and other subjects connected with daily life at Cambridge, for the bene- 
fit of those just arriving from distant colleges who had no friends to 
whom they could apply for needed information. In this connection it 
may be of interest to hear what has been undertaken for a similar pur- 
pose at the old University of Montpellier in Southern France. We 
generally suppose that at European universities every one is left to look 
out for himself. At Montpellier, however, the measures taken to aid 
newcomers, especially foreigners, are carefully and systematically ar- 
ranged. 

Largely through the exertions of Professor Charles Flahault there was 
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formed a Comité de Patronage des Etudiants Etrangers, of which Pro- 
fessor Flahault, acting as secretary, issued a circular letter in F ebruary, 
1891, stating the desire of the Committee to “furnish to foreigners 
studying or desiring to study at Montpellier the information and moral 
support which would be useful to them.” A second circular explains 
more fully the plans of the Committee. Besides offering to give informa- 
tion concerning the literary and scientific resources of the University, 
they state that they will “make an effort to secure for strangers such 
accommodations as their means allow, and engage to procure the services 
of a physician when needed.” ‘They also offer to act as a means of com- 
munication between the students and the Faculties of foreign universities 
whose students or graduates are, for the time, pursuing their studies at 
Montpellier. There were in 1891 131 foreigners of 20 different na- 
tionalities in the University, two of whom were from the United States. 

Naturally, the great difficulty in the way of newly arrived foreigners 
is the language, which cannot be easily learned merely by attending 
the courses on French literature which are adapted to natives. In a cir- 
cular letter of January, 1892, Professor Flahault states that, thanks to 
the liberality of a friend of the University, two free courses in French 
adapted to the use of foreign students have been arranged: one for 
those who have just arrived and cannot speak French at all; the other, 
cours de perfectionnement, for those more advanced. Already the good 
effect of these courses can be seen, and several students have exhibited 
an astonishing degree of progress. 

The Committee and Faculty evidently do not mean to confine them- 
selves to the mere giving of information, but are desirous of entering 
upon friendly and intimate social relations with the foreign students. At 
a reunion held in February, 1891, several spirited addresses were made 
by professors and students, and one of the former, referring to the neces- 
sarily somewhat formal nature of the first reunion, expressed the hope 
that there would soon be another more convivial, ‘ wne petite fete de fa- 
mille ou nous pourrons nous dégeler tout-1-fait en choquant nos verres.” 
Under such auspices, it is evident that the life of the foreign student in 
the beautiful town with its delightful climate must be extremely attrac- 
tive, and the University with its renowned school of agriculture, viticul- 
ture, and sericiculture close by, the marine laboratory of Cette a few 
miles distant on one side, and the very interesting classical antiquities of 
Nismes and Arles a short ride on the other side, will probably hereafter 
be resorted to by graduates of American colleges, and by those under- 
graduates whose health compels them to seek a mild climate in winter. 
Any person wishing to make inquiry with regard to the University 
of Montpellier should write to Professor C. Flahault, Institut de Bota- 
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nique, Montpellier, or the undersigned will be glad to furnish information 


as far as he is able. 
W. G. Farlow, ’66. 


THE PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE FUND. 


CIRCULAR. 


Friends and Classmates of Phillips Brooks propose, with the consent 
of the President and Fellows of Harvard University, to erect in the 
College Yard a building to be called Puitiies Brooks Hovsg, to be 
perpetually maintained and used in that spirit which filled his life. “He 
was,” says President Eliot, “one of the greatest benefactors the Univer- 
sity ever had; for he gave himself, his time, thought, and love, his burn- 
ing words, and his convincing example of purity, uprightness, and manly 
piety.” 

The plans will be made satisfactory to the President and Fellows, who 
will assign a good site for the building in the College Yard ; and accept 
the building and its endowment, upon the trust to maintain and use the 
building and apply the endowment to its maintenance in such manner as 
they, in their discretion, shall from time to time deem best for the reli- 
gious, charitable, and social interests of the University, in accordance 
with the following statement, signed by Phillips Brooks, November, 1890, 
as one of the Preachers to the University: “It [the building] should 
contain a general reading-room for students, rooms for the various reli- 
gious societies, and large and small rooms for meetings and for the use 
of the Preachers. It should be generously used for all the various public 
interests of University life, and should unite and strengthen many under- 
takings which now rather tend to divide the forces which make for good 
among the students.” 

The President and Fellows will arrange all details of use and admin- 
istration in accordance with their own judgment, provided, however, that, 
among other good uses, the building shall always be used, impartially 
and without favor, for all the forms of spiritual activity, benevolent ac- 
tion, and religious aspiration, in which the best life of the University may, 
without distinction of sect or denomination, from time to time find ex- 
pression. 

To do this, a fund of not less than three hundred thousand dollars is 
needed. The use of the building and endowment will be broad, and 
time will develop many methods of application which cannot now be 
foreseen. Some of those objects which are desired are expressed in the 
accompanying circular, but the subscription is not limited to the uses 
therein mentioned, if others of like good character arise. 
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Subscriptions to the fund may be sent to any member of the committee, 
or to Epwarp W. Hooper, Treasurer, No. 50 State St., Boston. 
*AnDREW P. Peasopy (1826), Quincy St., Cambridge, 
Ropert TREAT PAINE (1855), 6 Joy St., Boston, 
Epwin H. Assot (1855), 50 State St., Boston, 
Grorce H. Patmer (1864), Mason St., Cambridge, 
E. WixcuesterR Donatp (Amherst, 1869), Trinity Church, Boston, 
Grorce A. Gorpon (1881), Old South Church, Boston, 
Committee. 


Needs to be Supplied by the Phillips Brooks House. 


First. A permanent home for the religious societies (at present three 
in number). The religious element ought to have the same standing in 
college as the social clubs, and to be no less completely equipped. Such 
an equipment would imply a room for each society sufficient for its ordi- 
nary meetings, a general library and reading-room which would serve as 
a club-room for the three together, and two or three small rooms for the 
use of committees. Of the three societies, the Y. M. C. A., formerly the 
Christian Brethren, were this fall turned out of their old quarters in 
Lawrence Hall, because of the growth of the Scientific School. They 
are now temporarily housed in Holden Chapel. The St. Paul Society 
has a single bedroom in Gray’s Hall. The Religious Union has no room 
at all. 

Second. An auditorium, capable of seating five hundred or more, for 
public meetings. Except Appleton Chapel, there is no place holding 
more than one hundred which is adapted for a religious meeting. 

Third. Headquarters for the charitable work carried on, for the most 
part, outside of the University, and by students, many of whom are not 
connected with religious societies. Those now engaged in such work 
have to meet for conference at the home of the Plummer Professor, or 
else turn the Preacher in residence out of his study in Wadsworth House ; 
for larger meetings, more or less public, they have to use recitation-rooms. 

Fourth. A room for the College Choir, where it can practice and 
keep its music. The Choir has at present no place of its own. Its prac- 
ticing is done over the Codperative Society’s stores. 

‘ifth. A place of storage in the basement, for furniture and books to 
be let out at moderate rates to the poorer students. The Loan Furniture 
Association has now 45 complete sets of study and bedroom furniture 
which it lets, as above, at a rental a little more than sufficient to pay 
expenses and repairs. It uses for the present the Old Gymnasium, but 
expects to be turned adrift in about a year. The purchase and resale of 


* Died March 10, 1893. 
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text-books is now limited by the necessity of keeping the books in the 
Preacher’s rooms in Wadsworth House. 

Sixth. Rooms where the Preacher in residence, with his wife, can be 
lodged and fed ; including a large reception room where he can be at 
home, as at present, to meet the students either individually or in groups. 
The preacher has now a study and bedroom in Wadsworth House, both 
used for other purposes as well. If he comes from a distance he must 
come alone, and for his meals he is dependent on private hospitality. 

Seventh. Two or three more bedrooms for guests of the University, 
for the Preachers at Sunday evening services, and for parents and friends 
of sick students called suddenly to Cambridge. The Plummer Professor 
is now obliged, as a matter of course, to entertain those who come to 
preach on Sunday evening. As there is no hotel in Cambridge, the offi- 
cers of the College have at times had no alternative between opening their 
own houses to the relatives of a sick or dying student and letting them 
stay in the student’s own room. 

Lighth. A place for bringing out the friendly and social side of college 
life, e. g., the reception of students by the President and other officers, 
receptions given guests of the College, and the entertainment by the Col- 
lege of learned societies and intercollegiate associations. The College has 
grown so large that it has become impossible for the Plummer Professor, 
in a private house, to give his annual reception to the Freshman Class. 
Except the President’s reception on Class Day to the Seniors, there are 
no occasions on which the Faculty and students, or the President and 
students, meet socially as such. When the New England Association of 
Schools and Colleges met a year ago in Cambridge, the Classical and 
Historical departments had to be turned out of their reading-rooms in 
Harvard Hall. 

Ninth. An endowment to meet the running expenses of the building, 
é. g., heating and lighting, care of the kitchen, and repairs. 

Tenth. The endowment of the daily and weekly religious services of 
the College. The College now pays for this purpose, almost wholly out 
of its general funds, an average of $7,500 a year, the expenses having 
been much increased when the present voluntary system began in 1886. 

Eleventh. Since the proposcd building aims to be the embodiment of 
the same broad conception of the religious life which characterized Phil- 
lips Brooks, the endowment should be sufficient in general to equip it 
with whatever will dignify it and make it the College home; a centre for 
that devout, charitable, hospitable, and humane spirit which is at present 
unhoused at Harvard, and therefore too little effective, and which Phillips 
Brooks himself earnestly wished to strengthen by a building like that 
now proposed. 
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ATHLETICS. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE RULE. 


The question of purifying college 
athletics is not new, but has grown in 
importance as collegiate athletics have 
taken a stronger hold upon the many 
student communities. Nevertheless, 
Yale’s proposed check to the fast- 
growing evils of professionalism, the 
“Undergraduate Rule,” introduced at 
the meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Football Association, held in New 
York, Jan. 23, was a distinct surprise. 
It read as follows: “ No member of 
a graduate department nor special 
student shall be eligible as a player, 
nor any undergraduate who has reg- 
istered or has attended lectures or re- 
citations at any other university or 
college, nor any undergraduate who 
is not pursuing a course for a degree 
requiring attendance for at least three 
years.” The rule was violently op- 
posed by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but was passed by the vote of 
the three other colleges forming the 
association, Yale, Princeton, and Wes- 
leyan. The measure seemed to Yale’s 
athletic managers such a satisfactory 
way of putting an end to professional- 
ism, that they announced their inten- 
tion of applying it at once to baseball, 
track athletics, and rowing. This did 
not, however, commend itself to the 
whole student body at Yale, for at a 
ratification meeting held Feb. 2, 502 
students voted against the rule, and 
440 for it. After a careful canvass 
of the college, a second meeting was 
held on Feb. 8, at which the rule was 
agreed to for the year ending Jan. 1, 
1894, Harvard’s stand upon the limi- 
tation of athletics to undergraduates, 
the result of careful action on the part 


of the Athletic Committee and the va- 
rious team captains, was announced in 
the following letter from Captain Vail 
to Captain Ives of the Yale crew : — 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Jan. 30, °93. 
SHerwoop B. Ives, Esq, Captain 

Yale University Crew: 

Dear Sir, —I have received your 
letter of Jan. 21, proposing that the 
Yale-Harvard race be rowed by crews 
made up exclusively of undergradu- 
ates. 

We are in full sympathy with the 
object of the recent action of the In- 
tercollegiate Football Association, and 
Harvard is ready to codperate with 
Yale in any attempt to exclude the 
perpetual and the imported athlete. 
But many of our men think that these 
evils may be removed by another 
method, which is not open to the ob- 
jection of disqualifying entire depart- 
ments of the University. 

The question of method is now re- 
ceiving careful consideration, but what- 
ever method be finally agreed upon, we 
think now, as both the Yale and Har- 
vard representatives thought at the 
Dual League in 1890, that a change of 
so radical a nature ought not to go 
into effect at once, with the result of 
disqualifying students now at the Uni- 
versity and eligible as members of 
athletic teams under the existing rules. 

For these reasons we prefer to row 
the race this year under the agree- 
ment as it now stands. 

Yours very truly, 
Davis R. Var. 


Further, at the meeting of the Inter- 
collegiate Track Athletic Association 
on Feb. 25, Harvard’s influence de- 
feated the proposed limitation of con- 
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testants embodied in an amendment 
on the Yale plan offered by Swarth- 
more. J. P. Lee, Harvard’s spokes- 
man, suggested that a graduate of a 
college should not be allowed to play 
on the team of another college until 
he has completed a year’s residence at 
the latter. The proposition to put 
this into effect at once was defeated. 
The meeting of the Yale and Harvard 
baseball authorities the day before was 
speedily adjourned because of noa- 
agreement on the question of eligi- 
bility. 

The following correspondence gives 
the present situation : — 


Mr. Lewis Huu, Athletic Manager, 

Harvard University : 

Dear Srr,—In your correspond- 
ence and meetings you have main- 
tained consistently that you were 
ready to meet us half way in our ef- 
fort to reform. Professor Ames, the 
chairman of your Athletic Committee, 
in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
of January, 1893, says: “It would be 
a great gain, too, for the true inter- 
ests of intercollegiate athletics if by 
mutual agreement the teams should 
be made up exclusively from under- 
graduate players.” 

That is the position Yale has now 
taken. Harvard’s representative at 
the athletic meeting suggested an 
amendment to Yale’s proposed rule to 
the effect that graduates of one year’s 
residence should be allowed to com- 
pete, but when Yale accepted the 
amendment the Harvard representa- 
tive voted against it. 

From yourself we hear that Har- 
vard’s objection to any attempt at re- 
form for the present is that it will 
affect men now in college and now in 
training. We do not wish any effort 
that we are making for reform to be- 


come a stumbling-block to the ar- 
rangement of a series of baseball 
games between Harvard and Yale, 
and while we intend to do our best 
to make the reform here we will make 
our arrangements with you for this 
season upon the following basis : — 
We will make no condition unsatis- 
factory to you regarding your players 
for this season, provided you will give 
us a statement of what your propo- 
sition is for future purification of ath- 
letics. In other words, all we ask is 
that you, not being satisfied with the 
present, shall suggest the plan which 
you yourself would propose or would 
be willing to carry out, not even bind- 
ing yourselves to follow it for this 
season. We are desirous of your co- 
operation in our attempt to purify 
athletics, and we hope you will see fit 
to give us your suggestion upon that 
point. Very sincerely yours, 
N. H. Swayne, 2p, 
Manager Yale University B. B. A. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 3, 1893. 
N. H. Swayne, 2p, Manager of Yale 

University B. B. A.. New Haven, 

Conn.: 

Dear Str, — Your letter bearing 
date of March 1 was not received un- 
til this morning. 

We share your desire to bring about 
a reform in intercollegiate athletics, 
and differ only as to the method of 
attaining our common object. As I 
wrote you in my letter of Feb. 17, 
we think the new rules should be uni- 
form for all the sports; that they 
should be permanent, and not for a 
single year ; and that they should not 
go into so immediate operation as to 
debar students who are now at the 
University and eligible under existing 
conditions. We believe, also, that Har- 
vard being a university should be rep- 
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resented by university teams rather 
than by college teams. 

Acting upon these principles our 
athletic organizations have, after care- 
ful consideration, drawn up a set of 
rules, which shall regulate hereafter 
the constitution of our athletic teams. 
It had been planned to publish these 
rules next Monday. But we are very 
glad, in response to your letter, to 
make them known at once and ac- 
cordingly inclose herewith a copy of 
our plan of reform. 

Since you have quoted the opinion 
of the Chairman of our Athletic Com- 
mittee, Professor Ames desires me to 
say that he still believes that the adop- 
tion of the undergraduate rule would 
be a great gain to intercollegiate ath- 
letics, but that he also believes a still 
greater gain would be accomplished 
by combining with a time limitation 
of four years, as in our Rule 3, the 
more stringent measure recommended 
by Mr. Walter Camp, excluding stu- 
dents who have not resided one year 
at the University, to which our Rule 2 
is a close approximation. 

The statement in your letter in re- 
gard to Harvard’s attitude at the 
Athletic Association meeting in New 
York last Saturday requires correc- 
tion. Harvard voted against Swarth- 
more’s amendment, requiring one 
year’s residence, solely because it was 
proposed to put the rule into immedi- 
ate operation. 

It is a great satisfaction to us to be 
assured of your readiness to arrange 
for the season’s games. Nothing could 
be fairer than your proposition, and we 
hope that our reply will convince you 
of our readiness to codperate with you 
in your attempt to purify athletics. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lewis D. Hit, 
Manager of H. U. B. B. C. 


The set of rules referred to is as 
follows : — 

1. Amateurs. — No student shall be 
allowed to represent Harvard Univer- 
sity in any public athletic contest, 
either individually or as a member of 
any team, who either before or since 
entering the University shall have en- 
gaged for money in any athletic com- 
petition, whether for a stake, or a 
money prize, or a share of the en- 
trance fees or admission money ; or 
who shall have taught or engaged in 
any athletic exercise or sport as a 
means of livelihood ; or who shall at 
any time have received for taking 
part in any athletic sport or contest 
any pecuniary gain or emolument 
whatever, direct or indirect, with the 
single exception that he may have re- 
ceived from the college organization, 
or from any permanent amateur asso- 
ciation of which he was at the time a 
member, the amount by which the ex- 
penses necessarily incurred by him in 
representing his organization in ath- 
letie contests exceeded his ordinary 
expenses. 

2. Bona Fide Students.— No one 
shall represent Harvard University in 
any public athletic contest, either in- 
dividually or as a member of any 
team, unless he is, and intends to be 
throughout a college year, a bona fide 
member of the University, taking a 
full year’s work. A student who is 
dropped for neglect of his studies into 
a lower class shall be debarred from 
taking part in intercollegiate contests 
until the end of the next academic 
year, or until he is permitted by the 
Faculty to rejoin his class. No one 
hereafter entering the University, who 
is not a Freshman in the College or 
Scientific School, and no Freshman in 
either of these departments, who has 
ever played in an intercollegiate con- 
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test upon a class or university team 
of any other college, shall play upon 
a Harvard team until he has resided 
one academic year at the University, 
and passed the annual examinations 
upon a full year’s work. 

3. Time Limit. — No student, whether 
he has represented one or more col- 
leges, shall take part in intercollegiate 
contests for more than four years ; 
and this period shall begin with the 
year in which, as a player upon a uni- 
versity team, he first represented any 
college. In reckoning the four years, 
the year of probation mentioned in 
Rule 2 shall be excluded, and also any 
year lost to a student by illness. But 
this rule shall not, during the calen- 
dar year 1893, disqualify any one who 
would be eligible under preéxisting 
rules. 


GYMNASIUM EXERCISE. 


The midwinter months find the ath- 
lete, whatever his specialty, doing hard 
in-door work, and so every afternoon 
the Gymnasium is thronged with men 
trying for places on the Mott Ha- 
ven team, or on the various crews and 
nines. Mr. Lathrop believes firmly 
in the strength which comes from 
numbers, and the encouraging recep- 
tion which each candidate receives, 
whether he be Freshman or Senior, to- 
gether with the opportunity for reg- 
ular drill of the body, doubtless ac- 
counts for the large number of candi- 
dates for the track athletic team. 
Ever since the beginning of the year 
302 men have been in training under 
Mr. Lathrop, the average daily at- 
tendance being over 200. The men 
exercise in four squads, mornings at 
11 and 12, afternoons at 3.30 and 4.30. 
The training consists of work at the 
weights, practice in hurdling, work 
with the dumb-bells, and exercise in 


starting, this order being kept with a 
view to exercising first the upper part 
of the body and then the lower. When 
the weather permits, the more expert 
runners are sent out to run on the 
board track extending from the Gym- 
nasium past the Physical Laboratory, 
six laps on which equal a mile. It 
would be hard to find a better way of 
interesting men in training than this, 
in which every one comes in for atten- 
tion from the trainer, and feels that 
he has as good a chance as his neigh- 
bor, provided that he bring out what- 
ever he has of strength, speed, or 
endurance by careful training. The 
Track Team has met with a serious 
loss in Fearing’s transfer to the Crew, 
he having captured no less than ten 
points in the championship games last 
year. Then, too, some of last year’s 
team have not yet begun training. 
Carr and Collamore, because of pres- 
sure of work and football injury, re- 
spectively ; J. P. Lee will not train 
this year; Shea and Sherwin have 
thus far held back. Of last year’s 
prize winners, Lowell, who won the 
mile run; Wright, first in the 440 
yards ; Evins, who captured the ham- 
mer and shot; and Green, who won 
second place in the high jump, have 
left college ; so that practically a new 
team must be drilled. Some of the 
promising new men are Brewer, 
96, Ladd, ’94, and W. E. Putnam, 
’96, who recently jumped 5 ft. 10 in. 
in the Roxbury Latin School games. 
Mr. Lathrop sent in 180 entries to the 
Boston Athletic Association games, 
having 59 men in two different races, 
and he will enter his men in all games 
near at hand. The games of the 
B. A. A. were most encouraging, 
Harvard scoring 17 points, 7 more 
than any other club, by winning two 
first, two second, and three third 
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places. The Harvard-Yale team race, 
won by Harvard, was the most excit- 
ing event of the evening. Harvard’s 
men, Brewer, Bingham, Garcelon, and 
Merrill, ran their quarter miles in the 
order named, Merrill leading by thirty 
yards at the finish, without exerting 
himself. M. Ladd, ’94, did well in the 
short dashes, and Stetson, ’93, in the 
600 yards run. Harvard sent a large 
number of men in to the New Eng- 
land In-Door Championship Games 
on March 11. 

The ’Varsity crew, under the coach- 
ing of Perkins, 91, and Captain Vail, 
has been going through the usual rou- 
tine work, rowing daily in the tank, 
besides taking ten minutes at the 
dumb-bells and running two miles or 
more. The men have been reduced 
in number to sixteen. The first crew 
has been rowing as follows: stroke, 
Johnson, 94; 7. Fearing, 93; 6. 
Cummings, 93; 5. Stearns, 93; 4. 
Eddy, *95 ; 3. L. Davis, 94; 2. Blake, 
94; bow, Newell, 94. Of these men 
only Cummings and Newell were in 
the boat last year. Johnson, the 
stroke, was considered the best oar 
in the last Class Races, and the other 
men except Fearing have all had ex- 
perience on the Class Crews. Captain 
Vail began rowing March 1, having 
been kept out of training for a year 
and a half owing to a football injury 
received in 1891. The second crew 
has been rowing in the following 
order: Purdon (stroke), Saltonstall, 
Earle, Potter, Duffield, Hubbard, Da- 
vis, Burgess (bow). The men hope 
to get on the water early in April, if 
not before. The Class Crews have 
been doing hard work and are now in 
strict training, the candidates being 
well reduced in numbers. 

If the prospects of the crew are 
perhaps at present not the most en- 


couraging, the outlook is good for a 
first-rate Nine. Every member of last 
year’s winning team is back, and all 
will play with the exception of Hovey, 
the shortstop. J. Highlands and Ma- 
son, last year’s battery, are practicing 
again, and there are several other 
promising battery candidates, viz.: A. 
A. Highlands, Wiggin, Worden, ’96, 
Gale, Young, and Dinsmore, pitchers ; 
and Corbett, Mason, Henry, Clark, 
Farrington, and Hickey, catchers.* Mr. 
Keefe, the League pitcher, is coaching 
daily, giving especial attention to the 
battery candidates. The presence in 
college of all the old members of the 
Nine has had the effect of keeping down 
the number of men trying for the other 
positions. Most promising among 
them are Sullivan, a former third 
baseman of Amherst, and Abbot, who 
played the same position at Dart- 
mouth, both now in the Law School. 
The men are given practice in base 
running, sliding, etc., in the cage. 
Manager Hill met with great diffi- 
culty in arranging games, owing to 
the doubt which existed as to when 
the Easter vacation would begin. He 
had numerous offers from other col- 
leges and nines, and has arranged 
a series of games with the Boston 
League team. The season is to open 
with the usual Andover game, and 
the Nine will make its second Easter 
trip, the final arrangements for which 
have not yet been completed, but 
games have been decided upon with 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
Georgetown University, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The manager 
announced on Feb. 27 that Princeton 
had declined to play Harvard unless 
the latter played a strictly undergrad- 
uate team. Princeton felt bound to 
take this stand in order to be consist- 
ent, having proposed to play Yale 
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and the University of Pennsylvania 
under the undergraduate rule. Sub- 
sequently, however, Princeton recon- 
sidered her refusal, and a series of 
games with Harvard has been ar- 
ranged. 

The Freshman Nine is in charge of 
F. Winsor, ’93, who is giving most of 
his time to the development of the 
battery material, which is unusually 
good. The action of the Yale Fac- 
ulty in forbidding Yale, ’96, to play 
baseball this year will necessitate 
Harvard’s arranging games with the 
Freshmen of Princeton or of some 
other college. 

Before ending the account of the 
midwinter in-door work, the squad 
drill of Dr. Sargent must not be for- 
gotten. Every afternoon between 5 
and 6 o’clock he conducts a class in 
light gymnastics, in which are men 
who are not strong enough, or who 
have not the time and inclination, to 
join ateam squad. Any one who has 
been through the lifeless task of try- 
ing to exercise by himself must appre- 
ciate the pleasure and benefit coming 
from practice with others, and that 
this is appreciated by men in college 
is shown by the fact that over fifty 
men are under Dr. Sargent’s direction 
every afternoon. 


THE GRADUATE ATHLETIC 
MANAGER. 


A new departure in Harvard ath- 
letie matters is the creation of a Grad- 
uate Athletic Treasurer and Manager, 
to which office Herbert H. White, ’93, 
has been appointed, his duties to begin 
on July 1. Mr. White, whose ability 
was shown in the management of the 
Yale-Harvard football game last fall, 
will have full charge of the funds and 
management of all the teams, appoint- 
ing undergraduates as sub-managers. 


All care and improvement of the ath- 
letic fields, fitting out of teams, ar- 
rangements for handling the crowds 
at the great games, and like matters, 
will lie in his province, he being re- 
sponsible only to the Athletic Commit- 
tee. To that Committee and to the 
undergraduate managers and captains 
will be left the question of arranging 
games with other colleges and teams, 
and of settling dates and rules. Mr. 
White’s appointment is due to the 
well-known need of having some one 
efficient head to regulate athletic ex- 
penditures and to economize by com- 
bining those of the different teams. 
As last year the receipts for athletics 
alone amounted to $58,441.59, it will 
be seen that Mr. White’s duties will 
not be light. 
OswaLp G. VILLARD, ’93. 


ATHLETIC EXPENSES, 1891-92. 


The following summary, from the 
third annual report of the Graduate 
Treasurer, Mr. William Hooper, ’80, 
shows the cost of the various sports 
during 1891-92 : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Lawn Tennis . ‘ ‘ ‘ . $1,058.41 
Cycling . . . . ‘ ° 367.67 
Athletic . . . ° . - 5,048.65 
Football . ° . F . P 17,802.28 
Baseball . er . « 20,239.86 
Cricket . . . . . ° 581.06 
Rowing . ° ° 7 6 - 7,415.66 
Total . A . + $52,513.59 

EXPENSES. 
Lawn Tennis ° ‘ ° ° + $1,010.27 
Cycling . . . . . . 321.81 


Athletic ° e ° ° ° . 5,038.79 
Football . ° ° . . Py 11,487.50 
Baseball . . ° . ° - 18,840.26 





Cricket . . ° . ° F 580.11 
Rowing ° ° e ‘ e . 17,401 31 
Total ‘. . ‘ - $44,680.05 
Retained by teams . ° . . 3,018.76 
Surplusfund . . - e ‘ 4,814.7. 





Total. . . «  . $62,513.59 
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If to this was added the accounts of 
the Freshman teams, the result of the 
year’s business for all the athletic or- 
ganizations under the articles of agree- 
ment is :— 


Receipts ° > ° ° ° - $58,441.59 
Expenses . ° ° ° . 50,259.05 
Retained by teams . . ° - 3,233.69 
Surplus fund . ° __ 4,948.88 

Total . ° . . - $58,441.59 


ATHLETIC NOTES. 


Two games of baseball have been 
arranged with Yale, the first to be 
played in Cambridge, Thursday, June 
22, and the second in New Haven, 
Tuesday, June 27. As last year, Yale 
has thus far refused to arrange for a 
third game, unless it be played on neu- 
tral grounds in May or June, before 
the other games. Harvard proposed 
a series of three games; but Yale 
leaves the question of playing the tie 
game open till May 1.—The Nine 
have arranged the following games for 
the Spring recess: April 6, U. of Penn., 
at Philadelphia ; April 7, Georgetown 
University, at Washington ; April 8, 
U. of Virginia, at Charlottesville ; 
April 10, U. of Penn., at Philadel- 
phia ; April 11, Bostons, at Hartford 
or Worcester. The season will open 


with a game with Andover.— The 
Cricket Club will play the Lowells at 
Cambridge on April 29.— Harvard 
has decided not to send the ’Varsity 
crew to take part in the regatta at 
Chicago during the summer. 

The death was announced, in Janu- 
ary, of R. D. Barrymore, one of the 
most famous oarsmen Oxford has pro- 
duced, and stroke of the Oxford four- 
oared crew which beat Harvard’s crew 
in 1869. 

On March 1, the fund for laying out 
the Soldier’s Field amounted to about 
$50,000. Of this sum $47,000 was 
raised among Harvard men in and 
round Boston, and $3,000 from the 
students. It is hoped that the gradu- 
ates in New York and the West will 
contribute $50,000 more, $100,000 
being needed for completing the ar- 
rangement of the field according to 
the present plans. 

The winter meetings were held in 
the Gymnasium on March 11, 18, and 
25.— Dr. Frank Wells, ’64, has given 
the H. A. A. a solid silver cup, to be 
competed for by the four undergradu- 
ate classes, the Class receiving the 
highest number of points at the 
spring sports to hold it for a year. — 
Fiske Warren, ’84, is the Court Ten- 
nis Champion of the United States. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


Our Harvard Club had its annual 
dinner at the University Club on the 
eve of Washington’s birthday. The 
guests of the evening were Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, ’39, of Boston ; Prof. 
James Barr Ames, 68, of the Harvard 


Law School; Prof. Frederick W. Put- 
nam, of the World’s Fair department 
of Ethnology ; Chester M. Dawes, 
representing the alumni of Yale Col- 
lege, and Prof. Paul Shorey, ’78, of the 
University of Chicago. The committee, 
however, desire me to state that they do 
not claim that in the selection of Feb. 
21 they were moved by any extraordi- 
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nary feelings of patriotism. Prior to 
the dinner the Club held a business 
meeting to take special action regard- 
ing the death of Phillips Brooks, who 
was an honorary member of the Asso- 
ciation. Appropriate resolutions were 
passed. 

Shortly after eight o’clock the com- 
pany ascended from the reception 
rooms to the banquet hall. At the 
centre of the speakers’ table sat Presi- 
dent De Windt, ’81, with Dr. Hale 
on his right and Professor Ames on 
his left. The other gentlemen at this 
table were the Hon. George E. Adams, 
60, Prof. F. W. Putnam, J. C. Bart- 
lett, 69, G. G. Willard, ’69, Moses J. 
Wentworth, ’68, Dr. Holmes, Dr. 
Smith, C. N. Fay, ’69, Charles L. 
Capen, ’69, Professor Shorey, ’78, Ar- 
thur Hale, ’80, Prof. W. G. Hale, ’70, 
Judge Shorey, and Chester M. Dawes. 
The other tables ran out from the 
main table at right angles. 

While the dinner was in progress 
J.C. Bartlett, ’69, announced that he 
was the bearer of a friendly message 
to the Club. This was a letter from 
James B. Galloway, ’70, of this city, 
who presented to the Club a splendid 
silver loving-cup, appropriately en- 
graved. In presenting the beautiful 
trophy Mr. Bartlett made a pleasant 
speech, full of reminiscences, at the 
conclusion of which three cheers were 
given for Mr. Galloway. President 
De Windt formally accepted the gift, 
and after it had been filled with good 
wine passed it first to Edward Everett 
Hale, saying: “ Although Dr. Hale 
belongs to the Class of ’39, I hope that 
after drinking from this cup he will 
feel as if he belonged to the Class of 
93.” This was greeted with cheers, 
while Dr. Hale touched his lips to the 
eup. Afterward it went the rounds 
of the entire company. 


Responding to the toast, “ Harvard 
College,” Professor Ames spoke of the 
present prosperity of the University, 
enumerating the splendid gifts it had 
received in the past year. The num- 
ber of students, he hoped, at the end 
of this century, would reach five thou- 
sand. He also, as we all expected and 
wished, devoted a few moments to 
University athletics. 

Dr. Hale then spoke of the increas- 
ing influence of Harvard throughout 
this country. He said that he, with 
others, felt that Harvard College was 
rapidly becoming the most national in 
character of all the colleges in the 
United States. It was the inter- 
mingling of the young men of the 
East and West that was to determine 
its national character. He saw so 
many of his old boys before him, so 
many who had come to him for coun- 
sel and advice, that he could hardly 
realize the fact of his being one thou- 
sand miles away from home. Apple- 
ton Chapel, where he had so often 
spoken, was at the service of all sects, 
and it was attended by larger congre- 
gations than he saw anywhere else. 
Attendance was entirely without com- 
pulsion, too, save that of conscience. 
The development of the broad plan of 
Christian work in connection with edu- 
cation was shown in this fact and in 
the large attendance of undergradu- 
ates at early morning prayers. Phil- 
lips Brooks, during the three weeks in 
each year when he occupied the pul- 
pit of the Chapel, went from morning 
services directly to the minister’s room, 
where he stayed until twelve o’clock, 
giving advice to such as came there 
to see him. In the work in connec- 
tion with the Chapel, the speaker said 
he had made some of the best and 
closest friendships of his life. The 
undergraduates would come to him to 
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settle all sorts of questions, from the 
color of the shirts they should wear 
in processions, to nice points in reli- 
gion. 

The Hon. George E. Adams spoke 
to the toast, “ Western Overseer.” 
“ As far as I have been able to ob- 
serve,” he said, “our Alma Mater has 
been remarkably well-governed since 
I became a member of the Board of 
Overseers. It has been said that that 
country is happiest which is least gov- 
erned, and this is true in a certain 
sense. For my part, I have had very 
little governing to do since beginning 
my term as Overseer.” Mr. Adams 
said he had been elected by receiving 
the next highest number of votes cast. 
He expressed his thanks to the Club 
for the high honor which had been 
conferred on him, and concluded with 
words eulogistic of old Harvard. 

After short speeches by Professors 
Putnam and Shorey, the jovial gather- 
ing broke up with the usual benedic- 
tion of cheers for Fair Harvard. 
GEORGE ALBERT CARPENTER, ’88, Sec. 


DETROIT. 

On Feb. 25 the third annual dinner 
was held at the Detroit Club, eighteen 
members being present. Dr. F. An- 
derson, ’64, acted as toastmaster. Dr. 
Emerson responded for the learned 
professions ; W. H. Baldwin spoke of 
Harvard’s influence in the West; T. 
S. Jerome, A. M., ’87, responded. for 
“Our Common Nurse ;” and Manning 
read a poem by Alfred Russell. A 
resolution was passed organizing the 
club into the “ Harvard Club of Mich- 
igan,” and a committee was chosen to 
frame a constitution and appoint offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. Several of 
those present at the dinner came from 
distances of from 100 to 400 miles. 

S. H. Kyigurt, ’83. 
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INDIANA. 

I should be very happy to report 
for the Indiana Harvard Club, if 
there were anything to report. We 
had a good meeting at the time of 
President Eliot’s visit here in March, 
1891 ; but since then have done no- 
thing. It is extremely difficult to keep 
up any formal organization, or do any- 
thing regularly in Harvard matters 
where there are comparatively few 
Harvard men at hand. Last year I 
tried long and faithfully to inveigle a 
Harvard professor (any one of them) 
to come to Indianapolis and give us a 
pretext for a meeting, but without 
success. Instead of giving the pro- 
fessors a septennial year for foreign 
travel, it might be well to require 
them to spend it in the West, visiting 
the Harvard Clubs. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, ’74, Sec. 


KENTUCKY. 

At a meeting held on Feb. 22 the 
following officers were elected : Presi- 
dent, B. B. Huntoon, ’56 ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, R. C. Tevis, ’53, and A. E. Will- 
son, 69; Secretary and Treasurer, J. 
S. Bell, ’81 ; Executive Committee, the 
President and Secretary, and Samuel 
Dorr, ’57, A. S. Brandeis, ’79, and S. 
C. Henning, ’86. A committee was 
appointed to arrange for a dinner to 
be held in Louisville during March. 

J. 8S. Bett, 81, Sec. 


MAINE. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Sherwood, Portland, Me., on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Nineteen members 
were present and elected the following 
officers : President, George Walker, 
’44 ; Vice-Presidents, Asa Dalton, ’48, 
and George C. Burgess, ’58 ; Secre- 
tary, Wm. M. Bradley, ’76; Treasurer, 
Leroy L. Hight, ’86. The Rev. J. L. 
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Perkins, Div., ’91, Orville D. Baker, 
LL. B., ’72, W. S. Choate, LL. B., 
72, and M.S. Holway, were elected 
members. The dinner, one of the 
handsomest ever served in Portland, 
was followed by speeches and songs. 


MARYLAND. 

The Club dined in Baltimore on 
Feb. 25, forty-three, including guests, 
being present. Professor A. M. Elli- 
ott, 68, presided. Professor J. M. 
Peirce, ’53, was the guest of honor, 
representing Harvard, and gave much 
information about the present condi- 
tion of the University. Dr. J. E. 
Michael, President of the Princeton 
Club, responded for that College, show- 
ing how it has burst the shackles of 
tradition and is widening into a uni- 
versity. C.J. Bonaparte, ’71, told of 
the many important matters which 
come up for discussion in the Board 
of Overseers. Major R. M. Venable 
spoke for the University of Virginia, 
‘whose mission has been to show that 
freedom for the teacher and freedom 
in the choice of studies for the stu- 
dent, are the very breath of univer- 
sity life.” Dr. B. C. Steiner, of the 
Enoch Pratt Library, replied to the 
toast “Yale ;” and Professor W. H. 
Weld, in replying for Johns Hopkins, 
praised Harvard as being the first in 
the country to introduce the univer- 
sity idea into medical education. Lieu- 
tenant Bowyer represented the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. Dr. C. 
C. Bombaugh, ’50, in humorous verse, 
described the changes at Harvard 
during the past half century. J. M. 
Cushing, ’55, alluded with much feel- 
ing to the death of his classmate, Phil- 
lips Brooks. The speeches were inter- 
spersed with singing led by Daves, 
’04, Wyatt, ’70, and Morison, ’72. 

Epwarp G. Daves, ’54. 


MILWAUKEE. 

Harvard entrance examinations were 
held in Milwaukee for the first time 
last summer, and ten candidates for 
admission to various departments pre- 
sented themselves. It is expected that 
these examinations will hereafter be 
held regularly at Milwaukee. Profes- 
sor J. H. Wright of the Greek depart- 
ment came to Milwaukee to conduct 
the examinations, and was the guest of 
honor at a dinner of the Harvard Club 
of Milwaukee, held Wednesday even- 
ing, June 29. Professor Wright gave 
a very interesting account of recent 
changes in the work at Harvard. 
Such talks as these at Harvard Club 
meetings over the country would keep 
the graduates more closely in touch 
with the progress of the University. 
The new Graduates’ Magazine will 
do much to make the Harvard of to- 
day a fact to graduates who live at 
a long distance from Cambridge and 
can rarely return to see for themselves 
what changes are in progress. — The 
recent election as Overseer of Mr. 
Adams, of Chicago, is a gratifying 
recognition of the fact that Harvard 
has a large and loyal representation 
in the West. This is a favorable mo- 
ment for concerted plans to spread 
her influence and strengthen her hold. 
— The Harvard Glee, Banjo, and Man- 
dolin Clubs gave a concert in Mil- 
waukee on Dee. 28, 1892. After the 
concert they were informally enter- 
tained at the “ Deutscher Club.” Sol 
Smith Russell was also a guest of the 
evening, and during the intervals of 
song gave us stories and anecdotes in 
his happiest and inimitable manner. 
The annual dinner of the Club was 
held on Dee. 30, 1892, when the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: August H. Vogel, ’86, 
President ; John Mariner, ’90, Vice- 
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President ; Otto R. Hansen, ’85, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer ; Frank B. Keene, 
’80, and Philip Littell, ’90, Executive 
Committee. — The Club has taken the 
initiative in organizing a University 
Club of Milwaukee. At present ours 
is the only college club here, although 
the Madison State University numbers 
several hundreds of graduates in Mil- 
waukee. It is thought that this larger 
University Club will not interfere with 
the prosperity of Harvard in Wiscon- 
sin, but that Harvard will be brought 
forward all the more prominently. 
Such, indeed, seems to have been the 
experience of Chicago. — It is a note- 
worthy fact, as shown in President 
Thwing’s article in the last number 
of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
that Wisconsin and California are the 
only Western States in which the grad- 
uates of Harvard outnumber those of 
Yale. 
Otto R. HANSEN, ’85, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The memorial meeting held here in 
honor of Phillips Brooks on Feb. 16, 
at Carnegie Music Hall, was a sight no 
one who was present can ever forget ; 
and never before in our time has the 
death of a clergyman brought together 
on the same platform representative 
speakers of almost every denomina- 
tion. 

The Club has also to lament the 
death of F. O. French, ’57, its Presi- 
dent from 1888 to 1890, who gave to 
the Club, at the expiration of his term 
of office, the loving-eup which we use 
at our large dinners. 

The 27th annual dinner, on Feb. 21, 
was one of the most successful that has 
ever been held by the Club, over two 
hundxed and fifty men sitting down in 
the big room at Delmonico’s, to en- 
joy the capital menu, and to listen to 
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the speaking, which, while not so bril- 
liant as on some of the former ocea- 
sions, notably last year, when Bishop 
Brooks’s masterly reply to the calum- 
nies on Harvard’s religious life made 
it an occasion never to be forgotten, 
was still of much more than ordinary 
interest. No speech was too long, and 
every speaker was happy in striking 
the right note. 

Mr. King was greeted with loud ap- 
plause on rising to address the Club 
for the third consecutive year as its 
President, and announcing for the 
first time authoritatively that the 
Club’s subscription of $34,000, and 
an extra guarantee from a graduate 
of the College of $20,000 additional, 
together with the $40,000 which the 
Committee had been authorized to 
borrow, on bonds, had resulted in the 
purchase of a plot of ground 35 feet 
in width on W. 44th Street, near the 
Berkeley Lyceum, on which the Club’s 
new home, to be known as Harvard 
House, would be erected. The ground 
is to be broken in the spring. 

Mr. King was followed by President 
Eliot, who was most enthusiastically 
received, and whose speech was pre- 
ceded by the singing of “ Fair Har- 
vard.” 

Mr. Eliot told of the continued 
growth of the College, and the many 
new improvements to be made during 
the coming year. 

In the absence of Mr. Depew, ow- 
ing to illness, Major Henry L. Hig- 
ginson was called upon to speak for 
Yale ; and in an impromptu speech he 
told of the successful dinner given to 
the Harvard and Yale Football Teams 
in Boston, and of the good feeling 
which characterized it. He was fol- 
lowed in turn by Mr. William B. 
Hornblower, of Princeton, and Profes- 
sor J. H. Van Amringe, of Columbia, 
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who presented the greetings of their 
respective Colleges with becoming tact 
and grace. 

Mr. Frank D. Millet, ’69, told of 
the work going on in the World’s Fair 
Buildings in Chicago, the decorations 
of which are under his control ; and 
J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, brought us the 
welcome messages of our fellow Alum- 
ni in Boston. 

Captain Trafford of the Football 
Team and J. H. Sears, ’89, who 
coached the “backs,” made most ac- 
ceptable addresses ; and were cheered 
to the echo. 

Mr. John W. Taylor, formerly 
President of the Harvard Club of 
San Francisco, told us of Harvard’s 
successes on the Pacific coast ; and 
the speaking was ended with a char- 
acteristically charming address by 
Joseph H. Choate, ’52, who made the 
excellent suggestion that the front of 
our new Harvard House be modeled 
on the house in Stratford which for- 
merly was the home of John Har- 
vard’s mother. 

Nearly all of the speakers, and no- 
tably Mr. Choate, made most touching 
allusions to the death of Bishop 
Brooks ; and one of the most beauti- 
ful features of the evening was the 
universal evidence that thoughts of 
him were uppermost in the minds of 
all, and that loving memories of him 
will live in the minds of every one who 
knew him. 

At the January and March meet- 
ings, 32 new members were added to 
our list, among the more prominent 
recent graduates being Arthur J. Cum- 
nock, 91, James Mott Hallowell, ’88, 
Arthur Amory, Jr., ’90, J. Hassen 
Rhoades, Jr., 92, and J. H. Hunt, ’92. 
The meetings were never more en- 
thusiastic or better attended. 

Evert JANSEN WENDELL, ’82, Sec. 
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NORTHWEST. 

The annual dinner was given at the 
Portland, Portland, Oregon, on Dec. 
3. At the business meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, A. L. Mills, 81; Vice-Presi- 
dents, G. H. Preston, ’79, J. D. Sher- 
wood, ’83; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Walter Oakes, ’87. Among those pres- 
ent were A.L. Mills, of Portland ; Dr. 
W. E. Carll, of Oregon City ; Pro- 
fessor F. L. Washburn, of the Agri- 
culture College at Corvallis; Professor 
P. L. Campbell, of the State Normal 
School at Monmouth ; H. W. Hogue, 
A. J. Van Tine, W. K. Smithy Jr. 
Rev. E. M. Wilbur, Dr. E. F. Tucker, 
Dr. D. S. Moncrieff, S. G. Fulton, H. 
J.Green, and J. D. Sherwood ; of their 
guests were W. H. Boyer, John Gill, 
James White, Fred M. Gilmore, J. 
Preston Carson. The singing of the 
Boyer double quartette, among whose 
members are several Harvard men, 
was especially fine. The next meeting 
will be held at Seattle. 

J. D. SHERwoop, ’83, Sec. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 

We have a membership of about 
fifty, though not nearly so many at- 
tend our meetings, as the members are 
scattered over a wide-territory. For 
the last three years about twenty-five 
men have attended the dinners. Last 
spring and the year before President 
Eliot was our guest. In 1890 the 
Club raised by subscription a sum to 
be used as a scholarship fund by some 
Colorado man, and last year the fund 
was used. I understand that the man 
who had it has some other fund this 
year, so that the fund of our Club this 
year has been given to a graduate of 
the State University here, and is to 
help him in a graduate course. We 
hope that in that way some men from 
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here may be shown the advantages of 
Harvard, and that it may become bet- 
ter appreciated in this part of the 
country. Our last meeting was on 
March 10, when Judge Chas. M. Camp- 
bell was chosen President, President 
Regis Chauvenet, S. B., ’67, of the 
State School of Mines, Vice-President, 
and the undersigned Secretary, for 
this year. 
Henry F. May, ’81, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

The Harvard Club of San Francisco 
was founded in 1874, and had its first 
meeting in the law offices of the Hon. 
Stephen H. Phillips, ’42, its first Presi- 
dent. The other officers elected at 
that time were : Vice-Presidents, Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins, 48, and Horace Da- 
vis, 49 ; Secretary, Edward Gray Stet- 
son, 63 ; Treasurer, John Worthington 
Ames, 54. At the first meeting of the 
Club, with but about two-score Har- 
vard men to participate in its organi- 
zation, the gastronomical tendencies 
were developed which have since that 
time influenced the form of our meet- 
ings. Since then, the regular quar- 
terly meetings of the Club have been 
held at the close of a dinner. The 
Annual Dinner, which is held in Oc- 
tober, has always been of a more 
formal character than the regular 
meetings, as there is no_ business 
transacted, — this being especially pro- 
hibited by our By-Laws, —and dis- 
tinguished guests are always present 
by invitation. It has been the cus- 
tom to invite to our Annual Dinner at 
least four guests distinguished either 
in letters, science, politics, or profes- 
sional life. The list of such guests 
would be recognized here as including 
all the most prominent men residing 
in this vicinity or visiting the country. 
A few years ago our Club enter- 
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tained representatives from most of 
the leading Universities of the coun- 
try, such as Yale, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Amherst, Brown, Williams, 
Columbia, Cornell, West Point and 
Annapolis, and others, and at that 
meeting was founded the University 
Club of San Francisco. 

About five years ago our Club voted 
to offer a prize or scholarship of $250 
to some graduate of the University of 
California, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Faculty, who should wish 
to pursue post-graduate studies at 
Harvard. Although the prize is not 
large, yet it has been a stimulant to 
graduates of our State University, 
and there have always been several 
applicants for it, from whom our Club 
has elected the recipient. So favor- 
ably has this award been regarded, 
that it is already proposed to increase 
the amount of it, and to establish it on 
a surer and more permanent founda- 
tion. The Harvard Club of San Fran- 
cisco is, we believe, the only Harvard 
Club to found a scholarship, but it is 
learned that other Clubs are soon to 
follow our example. 

The present officers of the Club 
are: President, Pelham Warren Ames, 
59 ; Vice-Presidents, Harold Wheeler, 
77, and Frank Jameson Symmes, S. 
S., 66; Secretary, Hall McAllister, 
’86 ; Treasurer, Henry Hamilton Sher- 
wood, ’82. 

At the last meeting of the Alumni 
Association of Harvard, held at Cam- 
bridge on last Commencement Day, 
Horace Davis, *49, formerly Presi- 
dent, and now, as always, an active 
and honored member of our Club, was 
chosen President of the Alumni. 

Hatt McA.utsTEr, 86, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The ninth annual dinner was held 
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on Feb. 21 at the University Club. 
There was a large attendance, and 
several new members were elected. 
Resolutions were passed on the death 
of Nicholas L. Anderson, ’58, one of 
the founders of the Club. The follow- 
ing officers were elected : President, 
Edward Lander, °55 ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, H. Sidney Everett, ’55, F. W. 
Hackett, ’61, T. M. Chatard, L. S. S., 
71, G. H. Eldridge, ’76, and W. H. 
Davidge, Jr., 88; Secretary, Ber- 
nard R. Green,; Treasurer, Picker- 
ing Dodge, ’79.1 
W. G. DavinceE, JR., ’88, Sec. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 

The Harvard Association of West- 
ern New York held its annual dinner 
this year in Rochester, at the Genesee 
Valley Club, Jan. 20, 1893, F. W. 
Fiske, ’55, presiding, in the absence 
of the President in California. <A 
large crimson banner, with the word 
“Harvard ” in white letters, was flying 
on the club-house all day, the room 
in which the dinner was held was 
hung with crimson cloth and flags. 
About 30 members were present. The 
following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected: President, E. C. Sprague, 
43, Buffalo; Secretary, Francis Almy, 
79, Buffalo ; Executive Committee, 
Carleton Sprague, 81, Buffalo ; F. M. 
Hollister, 65, Buffalo; Walter C. 
Nichols, ’93, Buffalo ; E. B. Nelson, 
73, Rome; J. C. Powers, ’92, Roch- 


ester. 
F. Amy, ’79, Sec. 


No account has been received of the 
dinner of the St. Louis Club on Jan. 27. 
Other Clubs held their annual meeting 
too late to be reported in this issue. 

1 A speaker at this dinner is reported to have 
said that he knew aresident of New England 


who has made his will bequeathing $2,000,000 to 
Harvard — Ep. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The council of the Medical School 
Association has decided to provide 
five lectures on Therapeutics to the 
students and Alumni of the School. 
These lectures are to be given by 
Professor H. C. Wood, of Philadelphia. 
This Association will soon publish an 
extra number of its annual bulletins 
containing some account of the work 
at the Medical School, especially in 
those departments where the new 
methods of teaching are likely to be 
of especial interest to the Alumni. 
The bulletin will also contain some 
original papers from professors at the 
Medical School. 

R. W. Lovett, ’81, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1820. 

Dr. Furness has been in excellent 
health this winter, and contributed to 
the March Atlantic a paper of “ Ran- 
dom Recollections of Emerson.” 


1824. 

By the death of George Wheatland 
on Feb. 20 the Class of 1824 became 
extinct. It had at graduation sixty- 
eight members, — a number which had 
up to that time been exceeded only 
once, in 1818. Among them were 
the Rev. A. B. Muzzey, Overseer from 
1860 to 1866, and Nathaniel Silsbee, 
Treasurer of the College from 1862 
to 1876. 

1826. 

On March 10 Dr. Andrew Preston 
Peabody died. Ina later number of 
the Magazine a fitting sketch will be 
given of him who for thirty years was 
dear to every Harvard man. For the 
present a few brief biographical data 
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must suffice. He was born in Bev- 
erly, March 19, 1811; graduated in 
1826 ; taught school at Meadville, Pa., 
and at Portsmouth, N. H.; graduated 
from the Divinity School in 1832 ; set- 
tled as pastor of the Unitarian Church 
at Portsmouth from 1833 till 1860, 
when he returned to Harvard as Plum- 
mer Professor of Morals ; was acting 
President of the University in 1862 and 
1868 ; became Professor Emeritus in 
1881 ; was Overseer from 1883 till his 
death ; from 1852 to 1862 was editor 
of the North American Review. He 
published many volumes on biographi- 
cal, critical, and religious subjects, and 
more than two hundred sermons. Up 
to Feb. 1 he was in excellent health ; 
on that day he had a severe fall in the 
Union Club, Boston, from which he 
never recovered. His funeral was 
held in Appleton Chapel, March 13. 
He married, in 1835, Catherine Rob- 
erts, who died in 1869. Three daugh- 
ters survive him. 


1829. 
Rev. SAMvuEL May, Sec. 
Leicester. 

On Feb. 23 the Authors and Pub- 
lishers of Boston had a reception and 
lunch at the Hotel Vendome, at which 
Dr. Holmes was the guest of honor. 
The visiting members of the National 
Educational Association were also pres- 
ent. In the course of a brief reply to 
the welcome given him, Dr. Holmes 
said : “I have been an instructor my- 
self. I was for thirty-five years pro- 
fessor in Harvard College, and two 
years before that professor in Dart- 
mouth College. I enjoyed very much 
the relations I had with my students 
in both places. Many of them have 
lasted up to the present time, and it is 
pleasant for me every now and then 
to have a bald-headed man come up 
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to me and tell me he was one of my 
boys thirty or forty years ago. A 
great many changes have taken place 
since that time, but two of them are 
especially interesting. One is the 
subdivision of teaching. There were 
six of us who taught the medical grad- 
uates of Harvard College during a con- 
siderable part of the time when I 
was professor there. There are now 
seventy. How much better they are 
taught I do not know. I presume 
they are taught well. But a wicked 
thought came into my head just now 
—it is not every animal that has the 
most legs who crawls out. It reminds 
me of the sirloin of beef one day, 
which was mincemeat on the second. 
I don’t mean, however, to depreciate 
that which is accomplished by the sub- 
division into specialties. What I say 
is rather playful than serious. The 
next point is the education of women, 
which I have regarded at a distance, 
to be sure ; but occasionally visiting 
Wellesley and the Cambridge Annex, 
it has been a great delight to me to 
see how the intellects of the fair sex 
matched with those of the sterner.” 
— The Rey. S. F. Smith has been 
passing the winter, in good health, 
with his children at Davenport, Iowa, 
and expects to return in May. 


1832. 
Joun S. Dwiaut, Sec. 
1 West Cedar St., Boston. 

Dr. Henry Wheatland, who died at 
Salem, Feb. 27, took the degree of 
M. D. in 1837. He was President of 
the Essex Institute ; superintendent 
of the museum of the East India Ma- 
rine Society from 1837 to 1848 ; was 
the originator of the union of the 
Essex County Natural History Soci- 
ety and Essex Horticultural Society in 
1848 to form the Essex Institute, and 
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devoted a large portion of his time to 
that institution. He was a trustee of 
the Peabody Academy of Science and 
also of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
ean Archaeology and Ethnology of 
Cambridge. 
1839. 
CaLeB W. Lorine, Sec. 
22 Congress St., Boston. 

The Rev. E. E. Hale has been 
chosen Chaplain of the Massachusetts 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion, in 
place of the late Phillips Brooks. 


1840. 

John Capen, Acting Secretary, 5 
Worcester Square, Boston, writes : Dr. 
Moses Williams Weld, our esteemed 
and beloved Class Secretary, died at 
his home in Boston, Jan. 16, 1893, 
after an illness of several years which 
he well knew was slowly but surely 
gaining the mastery over him, but 
which he faced with wonderful forti- 
tude and calm endurance. He was 
born in Boston, Aug. 15, 1817. He 
was fitted for college, partly at the 
Boston Latin School, finishing under 
Stephen M. Weld, ’26, at his school 
at Jamaica Plain. He was a general 
favorite while in college, and in all 
his subsequent life, by his affability of 
manner and delicate consideration for 
the comfort of others, won the respect 
of all with whom he became associ- 
ated. He graduated in Medicine in 
1843, but did not go into general prac- 
tice, preferring a more quiet and in- 
dependent life. Eight of the Class 
were present at his funeral, viz.: Al- 
len, Bond, Cabot, Capen, Crafts, Kim- 
ball, Russell, and White.” 


1843. 


Cu.-JusticE W. A. RIcHARDSON, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 


The members of the Class will cele- 
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brate the fiftieth anniversary of their 
graduation by a dinner in Boston on 
the evening before Commencement 
this year. Of the seventy who grad- 
uated there are thirty still living. — 
The late Congress passed a bill au- 
thorizing the continuation by the gov- 
ernment of the publication of the 
“ Supplement to the Revised Statutes 
of the United States,” edited by Chief 
Justice Richardson. — Dr. C. F. Hey- 
wood, who died in New York city, 
Feb. 14, after graduating from the 
Medical School in 1846, spent three 
years at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and then went to Paris for 
five years. Returning to New York, 
he was one of the medical examiners 
for the Equitable Life Insurance Co. 


1847. 
Dr. BENJAMIN S. SHAW, Sec. 
28 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Henry L. Hallett, who died at Dor- 
chester, Dec. 15, 1892, was born in 
Providence, R. I., in 1827. After 
graduation he studied at the Law 
School, and was admitted to the Suf- 
folk bar in 1850. In 1853 he was 
first assistant district attorney, serv- 
ing till 1858, when he was appointed 
U. S. Commissioner by the Cirenit 
Court presided over by Judge Clifford. 
During the war he was one of the 
committee of five which recruited the 
12th (Webster) regiment. In 1862 
R. H. Dana, then U.S. Attorney for 
Massachusetts, made an arrangement 
with Mr. Hallett by which the latter 
established a Commissioner’s Court, 
at which all criminal business has 
since been transacted. For several 
years after the war he did an immense 
business in cases arising out of viola- 
tion of the internal revenue laws. In 
1870 he was made Supervisor of Elec- 
tions. He married Cora, daughter of 
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George Lovell, of Barnstable, by whom 
he had two daughters. 


1848. 
Dr. T. H. CHANDLER, Sec. 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 

The Rev. William B. Edson, who 
died at Phelps, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
Dee. 6, 1892, was rector of St. John’s 
Church there, and Professor of Sacred 
Languages in the De Lancy Divinity 
School, at Geneva, N.Y. He left a 
widow, two sons, and two daughters. 
He was born at Unadilla, N. Y., April 
7, 1824. 

1851. 
Henry W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 


The Rev. Edward H. Hall, after a 
pastorate of eleven years, has resigned 
his position as minister of the First 
Parish Church, Cambridge, and in- 
tends to spend a year or more abroad. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
72 Pearl St., Boston. 

The dining-club of eight members 
of the Class is holding its monthly 
meetings for its third season at the 
houses of its members in and around 
Boston. 

In January the Rev. J. S. Wallace, 
the then oldest active chaplain in the 
U.S. Navy, was placed on the retired 
list. He was commissioned chaplain 
in 1863, was for two years a professor 
in the Naval Academy at Newport, 
and was afterwards in the Gulf squad- 
ron under Admiral Farragut. He ac- 


companied the Admiral on his trip to 
the ports of Europe ; and, after being 
stationed at various places, ended his 
term of service as chaplain of the 
receiving-ship Wabash at the Charles- 
town navy-yard. 
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1855. 
Epwin H. Assot, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class of 1855 has always 
counted among its members all who 
ever joined it. Of these 92, 64 are 
believed to survive; 82 classmates 
took degrees, and of these 59 are 
still living. The Class meets several 
times in the year, on Saturday after- 
noons. The last meeting was on Feb. 
25. The previous meeting had been 
arranged so as to suit the engage- 
ments of Bishop Brooks, and he was 
with us then, full of his usual cheer- 
fulness. With his classmates, Brooks 
was always at home. Wherever he 
went in his travels, he was always 
ready to make long détours in order 
to visit its distant members. Twenty 
of us met on Feb. 25. Ten of the 
number were old Latin School boys, 
eight of whom had entered school 
with Brooks in 1846. Brooks’s rela- 
tion to his classmates was very pe- 
euliar. They not only loved him as 
their old classmate and friend, but no 
persons probably yielded him more 
profound reverence than we who had 
shared his boyish follies. Some ar- 
dent admirers have ascribed to his 
early life a peculiar richness and 
beauty which it did not specially pos- 
sess. The highest respect any one can 
pay to his memory is to speak the ex- 
act truth about him. We who know 
all about his youth know that he was 
not, either at school or at college, 
peculiarly remarkable for goodness 
any more than he was then, in his in- 
tellect, precociously developed. When 
he graduated, none of us suspected 
that he would ever become what all 
the world now knows that he became. 
Up to this time his sails flapped in the 
wind, and his future course was be- 


yond prediction. While all liked him, 
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they did so as they all liked each 
other, and probably none at that time 
was conscious of the feeling towards 
him which subsequently arose. Nat- 
urally, his old classmates, who knew 
where he had been weak and where 
his foot had slipped, were the very 
last persons in the world likely to look 
up to him with veneration as a great 
spiritual light. What worked this 
change in his classmates in later 
years? The reason is manifest to 
us. He embodied the idea of growth 
out of the natural into the spiritual 
life. When he turned his face toward 
the sunrise, he never stopped, but 
steadily marched onward and up- 
ward. His classmates know better 
than others how true and faithful he 
was to his ideals, for they watched 
him in the process of becoming him- 
self what in his office he was trying to 
help others to become. He would say 
that we really loved our friends not 
so much for what they already are, as 
we do for that better, higher, holier 
life which we see growing within 
them. Those classmates who heard 
him in the old Church at Cambridge, 
on Commemoration Day, make that 
wonderful prayer recognized a new 
Brooks who had risen up out of earth 
into higher air. It may be truthfully 
said of him,—as can be said of so 
few, —that if his Master whom he 
preached and loved was to-day walk- 
ing the streets of the city, this man 
would have recognized and left all to 
follow Him. The events which fol- 
lowed Phillips Brooks’s death have 
made many think better of their fel- 
low-men than they ever did before. 
When so many thousands, by sponta- 
neous, common feeling, dropped their 
work and thronged the streets, and 
crowded the churches, and lined the 
College paths, as his body was carried 
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to Mount Auburn, many doubtless re- 
called the words of his Master, “If I 
be lifted up from earth, I will draw 
all men unto me.” — E. H. A. 

Phillips Brooks died, after a brief 
illness, which only at the end gave 
alarm, at his home in Boston, on 
Monday morning, Jan 23. He was 
born in Boston, Dee 13, 1835, en- 
tered the Latin School in 1846, and 
Harvard in 1851. After graduating 
in 1855, he was an assistant teacher at 
the Latin School, until he decided to 
enter the ministry, fitting therefor at 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
at Alexandria, Va. Ordained in 1859, 
he remained there till 1862, when he 
succeeded Dr. Vinton as Rector of the 
Church of Holy Trinity in Philadel- 
phia. In 1869 he accepted a call to 
Trinity Church, Boston, over which he 
ministered till Oct. 14, 1891, when he 
was consecrated Bishop of Massachu- 
setts. In 1886 he declined the Assist- 
ant Bishopric of Pennsylvania, as he 
had declined, in 1881, the Plummer 
Professorship of Morals at Harvard. 
He made many trips to Europe, and 
in England preached in Westminster 
Abbey and at Windsor. Several vol- 
umes of his sermons and a few hymns 
have been published : he also wrote the 
account of the Episcopal Church for 
the “Memorial History of Boston.” 
He offered the prayer at the dedica- 
tion of Memorial Hall, and preached 
the sermon at the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Harvard. For 
several years he was one of the 
preachers to the University, and 
Overseer from 1883 to 1889. The 
University conferred on him the de- 
gree of S. T. D. in 1877. He was 
unmarried. 

The funeral was held in Trinity 
Church at noon on Thursday, Jan. 26. 
The service was conducted by the 
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Rev. Dr. Donald, Rector of Trinity, 
assisted by Bishop H. C. Potter of 
New York, and Bishop Williams of 
Connecticut. Besides the Episcopal 
clergy of Massachusetts there were 
present Bishop Neeley of Maine, Bish- 
op Talbot of Wyoming, Bishop Clark 
of Rhode Island, and Bishop Niles 
of New Hampshire. Harvard was 
represented by the Corporation, 25 
Overseers, and Dr. McKenzie, Secre- 
tary to the Board of Overseers ; and 
by 23 members of the Class of ’55. 
Governor Russell, ’77, represented the 
Commonwealth. The twelve honorary 
pall-bearers were: Dr. W. N. Me- 
Vickar, of Philadelphia, Justice Gray 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
Rev. Perey Browne, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Dr. C. A. L. Richards, of 
Providence, President Eliot, of Har- 
vard College, Rev. Leighton Parks, of 
Emmanuel Church, Col. Charles Rus- 
sell Codman, Rev. Prof. A. V. S. Al- 
len, Robert Treat Paine, C. T. Lo- 
well, and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of 
Philadelphia. The eight pall-bearers 
were picked from the various athletic 
teams of Harvard, as follows: T. N. 
Perkins, 91; D. R. Vail, 93; C. P. 
Cummings, 93; S. Chew, 93; H. 
Parker, ’93 ; G. A. Burgess, ’93 ; E. P. 
Salstonstall, 94 ; R. W. Emmons, ’95. 
After the ceremony in the church, 
the coffin was placed on a bier on 
the steps in front of the church, 
where Dr. Donald gave a prayer, 
after which the thousands of persons 
collected in Copley Square joined in 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer and in 
singing the hymn, “O God, our help 
in ages past.” On its way to Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, the funeral proces- 
sion passed through the College Yard. 
A few minutes before two o’clock its 
approach was announced by the toll- 
ing of the College bell, and the stu- 
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dents gathered in great numbers. 
They lined up on both sides of the 
drive from University to the West 
gate, standing three deep, with hun- 
dreds of townspeople standing in the 
rear of the lines. The procession 
halted at the Main Street entrance 
sufficiently long for the students to get 
into position; then it slowly passed 
into the Yard. As the carriages filed 
by, every head was bared, and all re- 
mained uncovered until the last car- 
riage drove through the gate. The 
scene was as picturesque as it was 
impressive, and what gave additional 
solemnity to the occasion was the 
chiming of “ Pleyel’s Hymn” from 
the belfry of Christ Church, and the 
tolling of the old College bell in Har- 
vard Hall. That afternoon the usual 
Vesper service in Appleton Chapel 
was made a memorial service, at 
which the Rev. Wm. Lawrence read 
the prayers ; the Rev. F. G. Peabody 
and the Rev. G. A. Gordon delivered 
addresses. — Ep. 


1856. 
Wo. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

At present Allen A. Brown and 
George B. Chase are in Europe, George 
C. Barrett in Florida, David P. Kim- 
ball in Mexico, and Richard H. Weld 
in California. — David Casares of 
Merida, Yucatan, sent his customary 
New Year’s card of salutation last 
January. — Edgar B. Holden lives at 
125 Hudson Avenue, Albany, N. Y. — 
Ex-Gov. George D. Robinson was re- 
tained as counsel for the U. S. in the 
recent Maverick Bank case (verdict 
for conviction of Asa Potter, defend- 
ant), and is to be senior counsel for 
the defense in the Borden murder 
cease. He is busier than ever in his 
profession. His son, Walter S. Rob- 
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inson, is his partner in their law office 
at Springfield, Mass. — Hon. Daniel 
W. Wilder, after serving some years 
as Insurance Commissioner of Kansas, 
established in July, 1891, The Insurance 
Magazine at Kansas City, Mo., which 
he publishes and edits. The first num- 
ber coutained a contribution from his 
classmate, Charles Francis Adams, on 
“The Currency,” and Wilder placed 
a very good likeness of Adams as a 
frontispiece to that number.— The 
monthly meetings of the Class for 
lunch and sociability are held regularly 
on the afternoon of the second Satur- 
day of each month. There is an aver- 
age attendance of fifteen. — Judge 
Wm. E. Fuller, of Taunton, Dr. C. C. 
Tower, of South Weymouth, the Hon. 
Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, the 
Rev. Francis H. Johnson, of Andover, 
and John E. Gardner, of Exeter, N. 
H., have attended some of the meet- 
ings. It is hoped that classmates dis- 
tant from Boston in visiting the city 
will bear in mind the date of these 
meetings and attend as guests. — Pho- 
tographs of Morris of Baltimore of 
the time of graduation and of Judge 
Thomas J. Morris of the present time 
were shown at one of these meetings, 
and a collection is now being made of 
recent photographs of classmates. — 
The Class Committee advise each 
classmate to send promptly his sub- 
scription for this Magazine, which they 
believe furnishes more College news 
than can be obtained from any other 
source, not to speak of its. other fea- 
tures. — Charles A. Cutter has re- 
signed the position of Librarian of the 
Boston Atheneum, held by him for 
many years, and will go abroad. — 
During 1892 the Class lost by death 
Raymond Egerton (Jan. 3), Peter 
Ripley (Aug. 9), and Edward F. Da- 
land (Oct. 7).—On Feb. 24, 1893, 
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the Rev. Augustus M. Haskell died at 
Roslindale. Born at Portland, Me., 
Jan. 24, 1832, he studied at Water- 
ville College, and entered Harvard in 
1855, graduating in 1856. He grad- 
uated from the Divinity School in 
1861, was pastor in Salem, served as 
Chaplain of the 40th regiment of Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers from Cctober, 
1863, to March, 1864. Then he set- 
tled at Manchester, N. H., over a 
Unitarian parish, till 1870 ; then, till 
1891, he was minister of Theodore 
Parker’s church at West Roxbury. A 
widow and two sons survive him. 
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1857. 
JAMES C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

The Class will dine at the Union 
Club, 8 Park Street, Boston, on Tues- 
day, June 27, at 6.30 p. Mm. They 
will meet on Commencement Day in 
Stoughton 8, as usual. 

Francis O. French, who died at Tux- 
edo, Feb. 26, fitted at Exeter, entered 
Harvard as a Sophomore, graduated 
in 1857, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1860. In 1862 he was deputy na- 
val officer at Boston, and in 1863 dep- 
uty collector of that port. Two years 
later he joined the banking house of 
S. A. Way. In 1870 he went to New 
York, was a partner with Jay Cooke, 
and represented several London firms. 
In 1880 he retired from business, but 
in 1888 he accepted the presidency of 
the Manhattan Trust Co. He married, 
in 1861, Ellen, daughter of Amos 
Tuck, of Exeter, N. H. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
Charles S. Fairchild has been elected 
President of the New York Reform 
Club. — F. A. Marden died on Feb. 
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3 in New York city, where he was a 
lawyer. Previous to removing to New 
York five years ago, he was probate 
judge at Stamford, Conn., and served 
three terms in the Connecticut Legis- 
lature. 
1865. 
T. Frank Browne t, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York. 

The sum of $2,820 has been paid in 
towards the new Class Fund. It is 
desired that those who have not paid 
their subscriptions should do so at an 
early date. — Professor M. S. Snow has 
been elected President of the Univer- 
sity Club of St. Louis.—James H. 
Withington has moved to New York 
city, and is engaged in business with 
the Commercial Advertiser. His address 
is 29 Park Row, New York, N. Y. — 
Charles W. Clifford is a Vice-President 
of the Massachusetts Republican Club. 

1867. 
Francis H. Lincoxn, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston, 

Lack of space prevented due men- 
tion in the last number of the Secre- 
tary’s Ninth Report, dated June, 1892, 
to commemorate the quarter-centen- 
nial of the Class. The Class at grad- 
uation had 95 members, of whom 73 
survive ; of 35 non-graduates 22 sur- 
The present occupations are, 
law 24, business 27. 


vive. 
27, medicine 11, 
teaching 7, divinity 3, engineering 3, 
farming 2, literature 2, miscellaneous 
9; 50 reside in Massachusetts, 9 in 
New York, 3 each in California and 
Ohio, 2 each in Illinois, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island, and of the re- 
mainder one each in eleven States and 
in England, Europe, and Japan. Sev- 
enty-one members have been married ; 
the Class posterity numbers 158 chil- 
dren. The Class Fund balance is 
$1,487.99 ; that of the Class Supper 
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Fund is $676.80. The Class of 1867 
Scholarship, handed over to the Col- 
lege in 1886, and subsequently in- 
creased, amounted (on July 31, 1892) 
to $3,248.06. The Report contains an 
account of the four years of under- 
graduate life of the Class as it appears 
in the Class Book, and as these chron- 
icles were written while the events 
were almost contemporaneous they 
give a very vivid and entertaining 
picture of Harvard life in war-time. 
Selections from them will, it is hoped, 
appear in the Magazine. — Ep. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. BEAL, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 
Francis H. Appleton is Secretary 
and J. J. Meyers is on the Election 
Committee of the Massachusetts Re- 
publican Club. Myers is on the fol- 
lowing committees of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives : Rules, 
Probate and Insolvency, Elections. 


1871. 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

On Jan. 18 H. C. Lodge, having 
previously received the nomination of 
the Republican Caucus of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, was elected Unit- 
ed States Senator, to succeed Henry 
L. Dawes.— Charles Warren Kim- 
ball has resumed the practice of law 
at Penn Yan, N. Y.— The Secretary 
desires the addresses of, or any infor- 
mation relating to, the following, who 
were inembers of the Class for only a 
portion of the College course : Francis 
W. Bacon, Charles Lyman, Henry 
McK. Russell, Charles N. Stearns, 
Reuel A. Watson. — W. N. King’s ad- 
dress is now 36 Lexington Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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1874. 


GEORGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

Richard M. Allen, General Manager 
of the Standard Cattle Company, with 
headquarters at Ames, Neb., was 
prominently connected with the move- 
ment against the cattle thieves in 
Wyoming, and the happy result of the 
legal proceedings in January last at 
Cheyenne was anticipated by those 
cognizant with the whole history of 
the movement. — A. Lithgow Dev- 
ens, has been again elected Treasurer 
of the Republican Club of Massachu- 
setts. — Louis Dyer, formerly Assist- 
ant Professor of Greek and Latin at 
Harvard, is now residing in Oxford, 
Eng. — Frederick Lawton is a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Senate, being 
elected from the Seventh Middle- 
sex Senatorial District. — Edmund H. 
Sears, who conducted successfully a 
young ladies’ school in Boston for 
some years, is now at the head of the 
Mary Institute, the female depart- 
ment of the Washington University of 
St. Louis, Mo. — William F. Spinney, 
Acting Commissioner in the Chinese 
Customs Service, who has been spend- 
ing his two years’ leave of absence at 
his former home in Salem, Mass., is 
on his way to China to report again 
for duty, and to join his classmates C. 
C. Clarke, H. F. Merrill, and H. B. 
Morse, who now also occupy high po- 
sitions in the Chinese Customs Service, 
which they entered immediately after 
graduation. — Columbus T. Tyler, for- 
merly in business at Iloilo in the Philip- 
pine Islands, is now settled at Seattle, 
Wash., and was one of the movers in 
starting the Harvard Club in that city. 
He is connected with enterprises and 
corporations established by Eastern 
capital. 
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1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
126 Main St., Brockton. 

Wm. H. Melville died of heart dis- 
ease at Austin, Tex.,on Feb. 17. Since 
September last he had been living in 
Austin, in the employment of the State 
Geological Department of Texas. 


1877. 
Joun F. Ty er, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

I quote the following official an- 
nouncement, signed by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, from the Hawaiian 
Gazette of Jan. 3, 1893: “It has 
pleased Her Majesty the Queen to 
make the following appointments : 
First Judge of the Circuit Court of the 
First Circuit, William Austin Whiting, 
Esq.” Then follows the appointment 
of the Second Judge. Whiting was 
for a time the Attorney General of 
the Kingdom, and as such a member 
of the Cabinet of Queen Liliuokalani. 
He resigned the office last summer. 
It would be strange indeed if ’77 
should ever see in one of its own 
members that wonderful being of our 
youth — the King of the Cannibal Is- 
lands. — William H. Aunan’s perma- 
nent address is still 7 Holyoke Place, 
Cambridge. — Allinson has accepted 
an Assistant Professorship at Wil- 
liams College, and his address should 
accordingly be changed to Williams- 
town, Mass. 





1878. 
JosepH C. WuHItTNry, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

About forty of the Class dined to- 
gether at the Thorndike, Boston, Jan. 
13. President Eliot addressed the 
members present in regard to shorten- 
ing the College Course to three years, 
and answered many questions that 
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were put to him in regard to the prac- 


tical working of the plan. Questions 
were asked and statements made by 
Montague, Homans, Knapp, Worces- 
ter, Morison, Cushing, Whitney, Nich- 
ols, B. F. Harding, Tufts, Apthorp, 
Jackson, Browne, Hunt, and Whee- 
ler. — Graduates. McDowell’s address 
is 229 W. 34th Street, New York. — 
Samuel Newell Nelson, M. D., 1882, 
died at Revere, Mass., Feb. 25, 1893 ; 
he leaves a widow. — Pinney has dis- 
solved partnership with his former 
partners, and continues in practice at 
44 Pine Street, New York. — Warden 
was married at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Dec. 15, 1892, to Miss Katie S. Har- 
rington. His address will be Antrim, 
N. H.— Non-graduates. Wetherbee 
is a grain dealer at Wichita Falls, 
Tex. — The next Triennial Dinner will 
be held at Chicago, Sept. 16. 


1879. 
Francis Atmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. Edgar Madden, formerly of the 
firm of Warvelle, Walsh & Madden, 
has formed a partnership for the 
practice of law with E. F. Thompson. 
Address Thompson & Madden, 184 
Dearborn Street, Suite 27, Chicago, 
Ill.— Meyer, who was reélected to 
the Massachusetts Legislature, is on 
the Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Republican Club. 


1880. 
Freperic Aimy, Sec. 


24 Law Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Quincy has been appointed First 
Assistant Secretary of State by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. — E. S. Hawes is at 
the head of the Department of Clas- 
sies in the Brooklyn Polytechnic. Insti- 
tute. 
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1881. 
Pror. C. R. SanGeEr, Sec. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Holworthy 21 will be open for the 
Class on Commencement as usual, — 
C. A. Coolidge’s firm are making the 
plans for the new Reading-Room. — 
Joy brought forward in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature a bill to abolish 
the three days of grace in financial 
transactions, but it failed to pass the 
House.— W. C. Lane has resigned 
his position at the Library to succeed 
C. A. Cutter, 55, as Librarian of the 
Boston Atheneum. — Dr. C. H. Taft’s 
address is 5401 Jefferson Avenue, 
Chicago. — Dr. William Noyes has 
been elected Assistant Physician at 
the Massachusetts State Inebriate 
Asylum, at Foxboro, Mass. 


1882. 
H. W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Charles Eliot, who prepared the re- 
port recently submitted by the Boston 
Park Commissioners, has joined the 
firm of F. L. Olmstead, A. M., 64. — 
Dr. J. W. Perkins has been appointed 
Professor of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Surgery and Operative Sur- 
gery, and a member of the Faculty of 
the Kansas City Medical College. — 
George H. Eaton died at Lawrence 
on Jan, 15. — E. K. Stevens is teach- 
ing Chemistry and Mathematics in the 
High School, Providence, R. I. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

H. A. Andrews is in the employ of 
the Strobridge Lithographing Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, O. — A. C. Bur- 
rage was a candidate for the Boston 
Board of Aldermen for the year 1893. 
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— Joseph Dorr is one of the Boston 
agents of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York.—S. P. 
Sanger became, on Jan. 1, 1893, a 
member of the firm of Curtis & Mot- 
ley, Stock Brokers, State Street, Bos- 
ton. —J. H. Wigmore has returned 
from Japan. — Since the Class Report 
of 1890, the following have been mar- 
ried: H. B. Cabot, R. S. Codman, S. 
Coolidge, E. Cummings, M. H. Cush- 
ing, P. J. Eaton, R. P. Francis, G. E. 
Howe, A. M. Lord, F. W. Moulton, 
J. L. Patterson, and E. S. Rousmani- 
ere. — Changes of permanent address 
are to be noted as follows: J. Buch- 
man, 42 Franklin Street, New York ; 
A. C. Burrage, Exchange Building, 
Boston ; T. W. Cowgill, State Uni- 
versity, Reno, Neb. ; P. J. Eaton, N. 
Hiland Avenue and Broad Street, E. 
E., Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. L. Park, care 
F. B. Jennings, 2 Nassau Street, New 
York ; H. Putnam, 12 Francis Ave- 
nue, Cambridge; S. P. Sanger, 62 
State Street, Boston ; H. L. Smyth, 
22 Brinley Street, Newport, R. I.— 
The Decennial Dinner will be held at 
the Parker House, Boston, on the 
evening of June 27, the day before 
Commencement. 


1884. 
Epwarp A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 

As there seems to be some mis- 
apprehension in the Class as to the 
Class Dinner, I take this opportunity 
of announcing that the next dinner 
of the Class will be in 1894 at our 
Decennial Anniversary. There will 
be no dinner or Class report in 1893. 
— The Class will be glad to learn 
that Mr. Harry Hubbard has received 
a deserved honor in becoming the 
law partner of Judge Dillon, the firm 
name now being Dillon & Hubbard. 
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— The Rev. Samuel A. Eliot will 


assume his pastorate in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in March.— The address of 
R. S. Minturn is now 68 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y.— John Jay 
Chapman has appeared several times 
before the New York legislature in 
opposition to excise legislation. He 
has frequently appeared for two or 
three years past as the representa- 
tive of various charitable organizations 
for which he is counsel.— Dr. John 
B. Walker is now located in New 
York city. 


1885. 
Henry M. Wiis, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

John Simpkins has been reélected 
President of the Massachusetts Re- 
publican Club; he is now taking a 
graduate course in Economics and Po- 
litical History at Cambridge. — S. E. 
Winslow has been made Chairman of 
the Massachusetts State Republican 
Committee. —Joseph A. Hill, who re- 
ceived in 1892 the degree of Ph. D. at 
the University of Halle, Germany, for 
a thesis entitled “ The Interstate Com- 
merce Law,” has been made lecturer 
on Finance in the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 
— Sheridan P. Read, formerly at Can- 
ton, China, with the China trading 
house of Russell & Co., is again in 
New York devoting himself to litera- 
ture. Address care of N. Y. Com- 
mandery Loyal Legion. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, See. 
25 West 60th St., New York. 
Stoughton 4 will be open as usual 
for the Class on Commencement. — 
“ Arthur Deloraine Corey : A Memo- 
rial,” is a volume of over 200 pages 
prepared by Corey’s father, and issued 
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to friends. It contains an account of 
Corey’s boyhood, his college life, — 
he entered with ’85, but was forced by 
illness to drop into ’86, — and his four 
years of study at the University of 
Berlin. Shortly after taking his de- 
gree of Ph. D. there, he died, just at 
the beginning of what promised to be 
a life of valuable scholarship. — New 
addresses : B. R. Abbott, 42 W. 34th 
Street, New York ; G. B. Bryant, 46 
Exchange Place, New York; Dr. C. 
L. Gibson, 46 W. 33d Street, New 
York ; B. Gunnison, Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; E. C. Lunt, 
162 Columbus Avenue, Boston ; Dr. C. 
A. Pratt, 239 Union Street, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. — Births: Lloyd Noble, 
Nov. 23, 1892 ; Constance Elizabeth 
Merriam, Sept. 3, 1892. 


1887. 
GrorGE P. FursEr, Sec. 
517 Exchange Building, Boston. 

Since the last issue A. C. Coolidge 
has been appointed and confirmed 
Secretary of the Legation of the 
United States at Vienna. — South- 
worth was ordained and installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Society 
of Duluth, Minn., Nov. 29, 1892. — 
J. W. Dudley has begun the practice 
of medicine at the corner of Nicollet 
Avenue and 10th Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. — The third triennial dinner of 
the Class will be given at Young’s 
Hotel Boston, Tuesday, June 27. A 
room in the College Yard will be open 
for the Class as usual on Commence- 


ment Day. 
1888. 


Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
Mass. General Hospital, Boston. 

C. A. Porter has finished his service 
at the Mass. General Hospital, and be- 
gun the practice of medicine at 128 
Marlborough Street, Boston. — F. G. 


[April, 


Balch has finished his service at the 
Mass. General Hospital, and begun 
practice at 24 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. — Carroll E. Edson, having 
finished his service at the Boston City 
Hospital, sailed early in March for 
England and Germany. — E. C. Mason 
has opened a law office at 84 White 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y.—W. G. 
Forsyth is at 139 Broadway, Provi- 
dence, R. I. — Dr. John W. H. Wal- 
den, having completed his studies in 
Classical Philology in Berlin, returned 
to this country last summer, and in 
October was called to the Faculty of 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. — 
Lloyd McKim Garrison is a member 
of the law firm of Gould & Wilkie, 
2 Wall Street, New York.—E. C. 
Mason is practicing law in Buffalo. 
His office is at 84 White Building. — 
Perley W. Graham has opened a law 
office in Denver, Colo., 438 Equitable 
Building. — E. W. Taylor, M. D., 
1891, is first assistaut to Professor 
Oppenheim, in his laboratory, Berlin, 
Germany. — Frank Backus Williams 
has opened a law office in Unity Build- 
ing, 26 Pratt Street, Hartford, Conn. 
—G. W. Cram has been appointed 
Recorder of Harvard College to sue- 
ceed Mr. Montague Chamberlain, who 
has been transferred to the Lawrence 
Scientifie School. 


1889. 
JAMES H. Ropes, Sec. 
Andover. 

Changes of address: R. L. Curran, 
Utica, N. Y.; F. W. Thayer, Room 
86, 150 Devonshire Street, Boston ; 
Rev. Walter C. Green, Midland, Mich. 
—R. W. E. Bassett is teacher of 
Modern Languages at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind. — C. C. Ayer 
is instructor in Modern Languages in 
the Women’s College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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1890. 
J. W. Lunp, See. 
25 Hollis, Cambridge. 

A. C. Burnham was elected Secre- 
tary of the Class of 1593 at the Har- 
vard Law School. — H. F. Brown has 
been appointed Chemist at the U.S. 
Station at Newport, R. I.—J. A. 
Staunton, Jr., is rector of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Wallace, Idaho. 
— Change of address: W. C. Downs, 
N. Y. Athletic Club, New York, N. Y. ; 
Mark Bailey, 2209 4th Street, Seattle, 
Wash. ; G. A. Dorsey, 5475 Kinbook 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.— D. B. Holt is 
with the Red River Valley Banking 
Co., Fargo, N. Dak. — Gilbert Pay- 
son’s address is 1045 Beacon Street, 
Brookline. 

1891. 


Horace A. Davis, Sec. 
52 W. H., Cambridge. 

Morgan Barnes is teaching Latin in 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
— E.8. Thompson graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York city, in ’92, and is now 
practicing medicine at 1079 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn. — John 
Tunis has been called to the Church of 
the Saviour, South Boston. His ad- 
dress is 381 Dorchester Street, South 
Boston. — D. S. Dean is in the presi- 
dent’s office of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad, Chicago, III. 
His permanent address has been 
changed to the corner of Aspinwall 
Avenue and Perry Street, Brookline, 
Mass. — Melville A. Marsh is at the 
head of the Mathematical Department 
of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— The following members have sent 
notice of changes of address: per- 
manent, Theodore Chamberlin, 29 W. 
38th Street, New York, N. Y., who 
has given up business in Spokane Falls, 


and is now studying medicine ; Herbert 
Small, 19 Gleason Street, Dorchester; 
F. R. Clow, 297 Pleasant Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn., and H. R. Gledhill, 162 
E. 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Temporary, Henry W. Corning, 812 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; C. 
H.C. Wright, Trinity College, Oxford, 
Eng. The addresses of F. L. Jerris 
and J. C. Bishop are wanted. — The 
Class Cradle goes to the daughter of 
R. W. Wood, Jr., born March 4. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

L. F. Berry and J. B. Lewis are stu- 
dents at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. — C. J. F. Bruegger is studying 
music in New York. His present ad- 
dress is 221 W. 104th Street. — T. 
W. Lamont is at Santa Monica, Cal., 
recovering his health after a severe ill- 
ness. — The following addresses have 
been received : Joseph Allen, 67 He- 
berton Avenue, Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, N. Y.— Guy Lowell, care of 
Edward J. Lowell, Boston. — William 
MacDonald, Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Worcester. — D.S. Miller, care 
of E. Spencer Miller, 231 S. 6th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—T. F. Pat- 
terson, Jr., 40 W. 59th Street, New 
York, N. Y.—T. C. Smith, care of A. 
Smith, 4 Park Street, Boston. — Hugh 
Whitney, Blue Hill P. O., Mass. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Richard Olney, LL. B., 758, has 
been appointed Attorney General of 
the United States. 

Richard M. Hunt, LL. D., ’92, has 
been chosen by the Corporation to pre- 
pare plans for the Fogg Art Museum. 

The Hon. John W. Foster, Law 
School, 55, Secretary of State under 
President Harrison, has gone abroad 
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to represent the United States at the 
Bering Sea conference. 

The late Justice L. Q.C. Lamar, of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, received the 
degree of LL. D. from Harvard in 
1886. 

The Rey. E. E. Atkinson, Ph. D., 
*86, is chaplain and instructor of Latin 
in B. F. Harding’s, ’78, School at Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

Ex-President R. B. Hayes, who died 
on Jan. 17, attended Commencement 
exercises in 1877, and then received 
the degree of LL.D. He had pre- 
viously graduated from the Law 
School in 1845. 

On Jan. 17 the Hon. P. A. Collins, 
LL. B., ’71, received the complimen- 
tary vote of the Democratic members 
of the Massachusetts legislature for 
U. S. Senator. President Cleveland 
has appointed him consul-general to 
London. 

The late Henry Day, who studied 
at the Law School before being ad- 
mitted to the New York bar in 1848, 
was an executor of the wills of Wil- 
liam Astor and of ex-Governor Mor- 
gan. Among his publications are 
“The Lawyer Abroad” and “ From 
the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Her- 
cules.” 

The first official act of Governor 
Werts of New Jersey was to nominate 
Judge Job H. Lippincott, LL. B., 65, 
to be Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of that State. The nomination 
was immediately confirmed by the 
Senate, Jan. 18. It was Judge Lip- 
pincott who last year sent the Jersey 
City ballot-box stuffers to prison, not- 
withstanding appeals not to do so by 
men in high positions. Previous to 
going on the bench in 1887 he was 
U. S. District Attorney. 

John M. Robinson, President of the 
Old Dominion Steamship Company, 
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the Albemarle Steamship Company, 
and of the Bay Line of steamers, died 
in Baltimore, Feb. 14, of rheumatism 
of the heart. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 22, 1835, was educated 
at the Virginia Military Institute and 
at the Lawrence Scientific School, and 
after graduating in 1856, became a 
civil engineer. On the breaking out 
of the war he was attached to the En- 
gineering Corps of the Confederate 
service, reached the rank of Colonel, 
served as a staff officer, and was sent 
to Europe by the Engineering Bureau 
to purchase supplies for the Confed- 
eracy. 

Eben Norton Horsford, A. M., ’47, 
died in Cambridge on Jan. 1. He 
was born in Moscow, N. Y., July 27, 
1818, studied at the public schools 
and at the Rensselaer Institute, from 
which he graduated a civil engineer in 
1837. After serving on the geologi- 
eal survey of New York State, he was 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences at the Albany Female Acad- 
emy. Then he went to Germany and 
studied chemistry under Liebig at 
Giessen for two years. On his return 
he was appointed in 1847 Rumford 
Professor of the Application of Sci- 
ence to the Useful Arts, and re- 
mained at Harvard till 1863. He was 
soon known for his inventive ability 
quite as much as for his skill in teach- 
ing the science to which he was de- 
voted. Over thirty years ago he in- 
vented the machinery for applying 
steam power to the operation of some 
of the drawbridges that admit vessels 
up the Charles River, though it is only 
in late years that his invention has 
been recognized and put to use. He 
established the Rumford Chemical 
Works at Providence, by which he ap- 
plied phosphates to the process of 
bread-making and the building up of 
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the human system. During the war 
he devised a marching ration for the 
army. Governor Andrew appointed 
him on the commission for the defense 
of Boston Harbor. In 1873 he was a 
United States commissioner to the Vi- 
enna Exposition, and in 1876 to the 
Centennial Exhibition. He was a 
munificent benefactor of Wellesley 
College, founded by his friend, H. F. 
Durant, *41. Among his favorite 
studies was that of the Scandinavian 
records of early voyages to America. 
In 1889 he erected a tower at the 
junction of Stony Brook with Charles 
River, on the spot where, he main- 
tained, the Norse settlement Norum- 
bega had once stood. He was influ- 
ential in securing the erection of the 
statue to Leif Erikson on the Back 
Bay, Boston, and delivered the ad- 
dress on the day of its unveiling. He 
also gave in Faneuil Hall a memorial 
address on S. F. B. Morse. He mar- 
ried, in 1847, Mary L. Gardiner, of 
Shelter Island, N. Y., by whom he had 
four daughters. Two years after her 
death he married, in 1857, her sister, 
Phoebe D. Gardiner, who bore one 
daughter. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Corporation have received a 
bust of James Russell Lowell from his 
daughter, Mrs. Burnett. 

The National Association of School 
Superintendents met twice in Sanders 
Theatre on Washington’s Birthday. 

Members of the Latin Department 
have in preparation the Phormio of 
Terence, which they will perform next 
year. 

During the winter the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Edueational Association, and the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association, held meet- 
ings at Cambridge. 
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Professor W. M. Burr, of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, has accepted a 
professorship at the Columbia School 
of Mines, on the duties of which he 
will enter next autumn. 

The Library has received from the 
family of the late Professor Longfel- 
low his collection of American poetry, 
largely presentation copies from the 
authors, amounting to about 700 vol- 
umes. 

General Francis A. Walker, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Maurice Thompson, 
of Crawfordsville, Ind., have been re- 
spectively chosen to deliver the oration 
and the poem before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, on June 29. 

The death, in January, of General 
B. F. Butler, recalled the fact that 
when he was Governor of Massachu- 
setts, in 1883, the Corporation of Har- 
vard broke through the immemorial 
custom of conferring the degree of 
LL. D. on the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Samuel F. McCleary, ’41, a mem- 
ber of the old Harvard Cricket Club, 
which used to play its games on the 
Delta, has given to the Trophy Room 
at the Gymnasium two of the huge 
triangular bats and two old leather 
balls used when he was in college. 

In 1887 the University had 1,688 
students and distributed $50,000 in 
aid funds. In the present year it has 
2,970 students and distributes over 
$88,000. The following proportion 
shows how evenly men and money 
have kept pace. 

50 : 88 :: 1,688 : 2,970. 

Mr. John Bartlett, A. M.,’71, whose 
gift to the Library of his extensive 
collection of books on angling, fisher- 
ies, and fish culture was mentioned in 
the last number of the Magazine, has 
recently presented another valuable 
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collection, namely, 254 volumes and 
22 pamphlets on Proverbs, Emblems, 
and the Dance of Death. 

The portrait of Professor Langdell 
by Vinton was hung in the Law School 
in January, but has now gone to Chi- 
cago as a part of the Law School 
exhibit. The portrait is the gift of 
present and past members of the Law 
School, and as a likeness and a work 
of art is regarded as being very suc- 
cessful. 

The Massachusetts Reform Club has 
the following Harvard men on its list 
of officers: President, C. R. Codman, 
49; Vice-Presidents, Theodore Ly- 
man, 55, C. F. Adams, ’56, George S. 
Hale, ’44, L. Saltonstall, ’44, and Moor- 
field Storey, ’66 ; Executive Commit- 
tee, J. J. Myers, ’69, Andrew Fiske, 
75, A. M. Howe, 69, and Joseph Lee, 
83. 

Men who graduated fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and who were forced by 
some of the Cambridge stationers to 
pay from five to ten cents each for 
examination “ blue - books,” may be 
amused to learn that the College now 
distributes the books gratuitously. The 
Harvard Codéperative Society long ago 
reduced the price of these books to a 
minimum, thus making this last re- 
form easy. 

30wpoIn Prizes. — The following 
awards for essays have been made: 
T. C. Smith, A. B., ’92, “ Unconscious 
Mental Life,” $100; F. K. Ball, A. 
B., ’90, translation into Greek of a 
passage from Bunyan, $100 ; E. Cock- 
erell, 95, “The Political Influence of 
the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” $100; G. R. Noyes, 94, 
translation into Latin of a passage 
from Henry Clay, 3100 ; E. A. Burt, 
93, “ Origin and Variations in Organ- 
ism,” $100; S. M. Ballou, ’93, “The 
Natural History of Rivers,” $50. 


Literary Notes. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


«*» In order to make this department as nearly 
complete as possible, Harvard men are requested 
to send to the Editor the titles of books and im- 
portant articles by them. 

C. S. Peirce, ’59, writes on “ Evolu- 
tionary Love ” in the January Monist. 

“Ina Wintry Wilderness,” by Frank 
Bolles, LL. B., ’82, was printed in the 
January Atlantic. 

F. Crowninshield, ’66, has contrib- 
uted to Scribner’s articles on “* An Art 
Decorator in Rome.” 

In Scribner’s for March, R. C. Win- 
throp, ’28, described the death of J. 
Q. Adams in the Capitol. 

Alfred J. Weston, ’83, in Scribner’s 
for February, describes “ From Span- 
ish Light to Moorish Shadow.” 

In Scribner’s for February, Marquis 
de Chambrun gives “ Personal Recol- 
lections of Charles Sumner,” 30. 

Professor G. E. Woodberry, ’77, will 
write the biography of Lowell for the 
“ American Men of Letters ” series. 

The Rev. E. E. Hale, ’39, is print- 
ing in the Adlantic reminiscences of 
his life at Harvard from 1835 to 
1839. 

The Rev. J. W. Chadwick, Div., ’64, 
contributes “ Recollections of George 
William Curtis,” to Harper’s for Feb- 
ruary. 

Francis Parkman, ’44, contributed 
papers on “The Feudal Chiefs of 
Acadia,” to recent numbers of the 
Atlantic. 

“Christian and Pagan Rome,” by 
Professor Rodolfo Lanciani, LL. D., 
’86, has recently been issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The first exhaustive biography of 
Washington Allston, 1800, was re- 
cently issued by Seribners, New York, 
the author being J. B. Flagg. 

The Rev. George E. Ellis, ’33, wrote 
on “ Count Rumford,” in the February 
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Atlantic, and Horace Davis, ’49, dis- 
eussed “ Shakespeare and Copyright.” 

H. C. Merwin, ’74, writes “On 
Growing Old” in the March Atlantic. 
His book on horses was recently pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Dr. Reynold W. Wilcox, Med., ’81, 
has a paper on “ The Cholera of 1892 
at New York” in the January number 
of the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences. 

Richard Harding Davis described in 
the March Harper’s the equipment of 
W. A. Chanler, 90, who is now lead- 
ing an expedition in an unexplored 
part of Africa. 

The March Forum has articles by 
Pres. W. H. Hyde, ’79, on “The 
Transformation of New England,” and 
by J. D. Hague, Se. Seh., on “The 
Cost of Silver.” 

The second volume of Professor W. 
J. Ashley’s work on English Economic 
History and Theory is now in press 
with Messrs. Longmans. It will make 
a volume of 600 or 700 pages. 

F. J. Stimson, ’76, has, through 
Seribners, reissued his stories “ Dr. 
Materialismus,” “ An Alabama Court- 
ship,” and ‘‘ Los Caraqueiios,” under 
the title of “In Three Zones.” 

“ Der Weg aus dem Agnosticismus,” 
translated from the work of Dr. F. E. 
Abbot, ’59, by Dr. Hermann Sehén- 
feld, is published in Berlin by the Ver- 
lag des Bibliographischen Bureaus. 

“ The Interpretation of Nature,” by 
Professor N. S. Shaler, S. B., 62, con- 
sists in substance of lectures delivered 
by him two years ago at Andover. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 

T. A. Atkins, LL. B, ’60, has re- 
printed a paper read by him before 
the Yonkers Historical Society, en- 
titled “Indian Wars and the Upris- 
ing of 1655: Yonkers Depopulated.” 
“The Dawn of Italian Indepen- 
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dence: Italy from the Congress of 
Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Venice, 
1849,” in two volumes, by William 
Roscoe Thayer, ’81, was issued in Jan- 
uary. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) 

Walter C. Nichols, ’93, has started 
at Buffalo, N. Y., in co-editorship 
with Irving S. Underhill, of Williams, 
a new illustrated weekly called Quips, 
which is very much after the general 
nature of Life, though with many 
local features. 

Among the many sermons preached 
in memory of Phillips Brooks, one by 
the Rev. G. A. Gordon, ’81, of the Old 
South Church, Boston, and another by 
the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, ’76, of the 
Berkeley Temple, Boston, have been 
reissued in neat pamphlets. 

“ At the North of Beareamp Water ” 
is a series of sketches taken in the 
neighborhood of Chocorua, from July 
to January, by Frank Bolles, LL. B., 
’82. It is issued in a volume similar 
to his “ Land of the Lingering Snow,” 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

“A Short History of the Prayer 
Book,” by the Rev. Dr. W. R. Hunt- 
ington, 59, rector of Grace Church, 
New York, is announced for publica- 
tion by Thomas Whittaker. It will 
contain also an account of the rise, 
progress, and completion of liturgical 
revision. 

F. J. Stimson, ’76, has just issued 
the second volume of his “ American 
Statute Law.” It contains the com- 
plete general corporation laws of all 
the States and Territories. A new edi- 
tion of the first volume, first published 
in 1886, will shortly appear. (Boston 
Book Co. : Boston.) : 

Professor J. K. Paine, A. M., 69, is 
the editor, and J. B. Millet, ’77, is the 
publisher, of a series called “ Famous 
Composers and their Works.” Among 
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Harvard contributors to the series are 
Arthur W. Foote, ’74, John Fiske, ’63, 
W. F. Apthorp, 69, H. T. Finck, ’76, 
and John S. Dwight, ’32. 

Professor Taussig has in press a new 
and revised edition of his paper on 
the “Silver Situation in the United 
States,” which was published last year 
by the American Economie Associa- 
tion. The new edition will carry the 
history of the silver currency to the 
close of 1892. It will be published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Professor J. L. Laughlin, ’73, the 
head of the Department of Political 
Economy at Chicago University, is ed- 
itor-in-chief of T’he Journal of Political 
Economy, a quarterly magazine of 160 
pages, to the first (Dec., 1892) num- 
ber of which he contributes an article 
on the “Study of Political Economy 
in the United States.” 

John C. Ropes, ’57, has recently 
finished “The Campaign of Water- 
loo,” to accompany which he has pre- 
pared a supplementary volume con- 
taining the most complete series of 
maps of the battlefield ever engraved, 
showing the varying positions of the 
three armies during the campaign. 
(Scribners : New York.) 

The University has issued a volume 
of “State Papers and Speeches on the 
Tariff,” edited by Professor F. W. 
Taussig, ’79. It contains Alexander 
Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, 
1790 ; Gallatin’s Memorial of the Free 
Trade Convention, 1832; Walker’s 
Treasury Report, 1845 ; Speeches on 
the Tariff by Clay and Webster, 1824. 

Caleb W. Loring, ’39, has written a 
book entitled “ Nullification, Seces- 
sion, Webster’s Argument and _ the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, 
Considered in Reference to the Con- 
stitution and Historically.” His pur- 
pose is to show “that the right and 
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might both prevailed in our Civil 
War,” and that “the nationality of 
our government was not in question 
from its inception.” (Putnams : New 
York.) 

Three numbers of the Contributions 
from the Zodlogical Laboratory are 
now in press and will soon appear in 
the Bull. Mus. Comp. Zoélogy. Num- 
bers 33 and 34 are by Dr. C. B. Day- 
enport, “On Urnatella gracilis, Leidy,” 
and ‘On the Carotids and the Ductus 
Botalli of the Alligator.” Number 
35 is by Prof. W. E. Ritter, now of 
the University of California, “On the 
Eyes, the Integumentary Sense-pa- 
pillae, and the Integument of the San 
Diego Blind-fish (Typhklogobius Cali- 
Sorniensis, Steindachner).” 

In the New World for December, 
W. M. Salter, Div., ’76, wrote on “ The 
Future of Christianity ;” Joseph H. 
Allen, ’37, on “ Michael Servetus; ” G. 
Santayana, ’86, on “the Present Posi- 
tion of the Roman Catholie Church ;” 
J. G. Brooks, Div., ’75, on “The 
Church in Germany and the Social 
Question ;” T. W. Higginson, *41, on 
“ A World Outside of Science ;” J. T. 
Bixby, ’64, on “ The Monistic Theory 
of the Soul ;” and Egbert C. Smyth, 
S. T. D., ’86, on “‘ Progressive Ortho- 
doxy.” 

Marshall Cushing, ’83, who has been 
the private secretary of Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, has recently is- 
sued “ The Story of Our Post-Office,” a 
volume of over 1,000 pages and many 
hundred illustrations, in which he de- 
scribes the working of our post-office 
system in all its détails. The course 
of a letter can be followed from the 
time when it is put into some city box 
till it is delivered in some hamlet at 
the end of the most distant star route. 
The book also contains an account of 
the rise and prosperity of Mr. Wana- 
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maker. 
ton.) 

Vol. IV. of Harvard Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology has the following con- 
tents: “The Avads or Tibia,” Albert 
A. Howard ; “ The Tragedy Rhesus,” 
John C. Rolfe ; “The Use of Hercle 
(Mehercle), Edepol (Pol), Ecastor 
(Mecastor), by Plautus and Terence,” 
Frank W. Nicolson ; “ Accentual 
Rhythm in Latin,” J. B. Greenough ; 
“On the Omission of the Subject-Ac- 
cusative of the Infinitive in Ovid,” 
Richard C. Manning; “Latin Ety- 
mologies,” J. B. Greenough; On 
meipap éAéoOat (Iliad = 501),” Fred- 
eric D. Allen ; “ Herondea,” John 
Henry Wright ; and Notes by Pro- 
fessors Smith and Morgan and Dr. 
Hayley. (Ginn: Boston.) 

The second volume in the series 
‘“‘Epochs of American History,” which 
Professor A. B. Hart, ’80, is editing, 
is by Mr. Hart himself, and bears the 
title “ Formation of the Union, 1750- 
1829.” (Longmans: New York.) It 
aims, according to the author’s state- 
ment, to present “the study of causes 
rather than of events, the development 
of the American nation out of scat- 
tered and inharmonious colonies. The 
throwing off of English control, the 
growth out of narrow political condi- 
tions, the struggle against foreign 
domination, and the extension of pop- 
ular government, are all parts of the 
uninterrupted process of the formation 
of the Union.” The book is furnished 
with five maps. 

Wilbur S. Jackman has just issued 
a second revised edition of his “ Na- 
ture Study for the Common Schools.” 
(Holt : New York.) ‘The Unity of 
Science, with Life the central study, 
is the basal idea upon which the work 
has been prepared.” The author 
groups into separate chapters the phe- 


(A. M. Thayer & Co.: Bos- 
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nomena peculiar to each month under 
the headings zodlogy, botany, chem- 
istry, meteorology, astronomy, geogra- 
phy, geology, mineralogy, and stim- 
ulates the pupil’s interest by asking 
pertinent questions. In this way, the 
schoolboy is taught to observe for him- 
self the processes of nature. In the 
Educational Review for January, Mr. 
Jackman discussed the “ Relation of 
Arithmetic to Elementary Science.” 
The January issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics contains Pro- 
fessor Ashley’s inaugural lecture on 
“The Study of Economie History.” 
In the course of it he remarks that 
“Harvard has been the first among 
institutions of learning to see the wis- 
dom of having both attitudes — the 
theoretical and historical — represent- 
ed in a great institution of learning. 
Its action is the more commendable 
because it has been determined upon 
at the instigation of teachers already 
in possession of the territory, whose 
own intellectual sympathies are chiefly 
on the side of theory. They have 
shown a confidence in free inquiry, and 
an understanding of the true nature 
of a university, which are still rare.’’ 
Nicholas Paine Gilman, Div., ’71, 
printed in March a volume called 
“ Socialism and the American Spirit.’ 
After two introductory chapters on 
Individualism and Socialism and the 
Present Tendency to Socialism, the 
author outlines the principal character- 
istics of the American Spirit, defining 
its general attitude toward the ex- 
tremes of individualism and socialism. 
“ Nationalism ’’ and “Christian So- 
cialism ” are criticised from this stand- 
point. Constructive chapters follow 
on The Industrial Future, Political 
and Social Reform, and Industrial 
Partnership. The last three chapters 
consider The Way to Utopia, The 
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Higher Individualism, and The Social 
Spirit ; and a select bibliography 
closes the volume. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston.) 

The Rev. Arthur W. Eaton, ’80, In- 
structor in English Literature, in the 
Cutler School, New York, has pub- 
lished (Ginn & Co.: Boston) “ College 
Requirements in English,” a book de- 
signed especially for the various fitting 
schools of the country. The basis of 
the compilation is the scheme adopted 
by most of the fifteen colleges com- 
prised in the “ Commission of Colleges 
in New England on Admission Exam- 
inations,” organized in 1886, and the 
manual in great part consists of the 
Harvard Examination Papers in Eng- 
lish for the past seven years, carefully 
digested, their different parts arranged 
in an orderly way, and much space 
given to the bad English for correc- 
tion presented in successive examina- 
tions. The book also contains speci- 
men examination papers of many of 
the other leading colleges in the Com- 
mission, and some, like Bryn Mawr, 
Cornell, and Princeton, not in the 
Commission. 

The Harvard Oriental Series, edited, 
with the codperation of various schol- 
ars, by Professor Lanman, has been 
inaugurated by the appearance of the 
first volume, which bears the sub-title 
Jdtaka-Mala, and is edited by one of 
the most distinguished Sanskritists of 
Europe, Professor Hendrik Kern of 
the University of Leiden. The vol- 
ume is reviewed by Dr. S. J. Warren, 
Rector of the Gymnasium at Dord- 
recht, in De Nederlandsche Spectator, 
published at The Hague, May 7, 1892. 
Dr. Warren says: “It is no small 
honor for the oldest University of the 
United States, that her Oriental Series 
is opened by the famous Orientalist 
[Kern] of the oldest University of the 
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[Dutch] Republic, whose history has 
been written with so much spirit by 
one of her most distinguished alumni 
(John Lothrop Motley, H. U., 1831]. 
What a world of thoughts and mem- 
ories are called forth by this book, 
whose contents have to do with Bud- 
dha, which is written in the sacred 
language of the Brahmans, is pub- 
lished in America, and edited by a 
Netherlander, born on the island of 
Java! The volume — which is printed 
in magnificent clear type, and in which 
I have found only an occasional mis- 
print — costs only a dollar and a half,” 
ete. The work consists of the original 
Sanskrit text of a collection of Bud- 
dhist tales, interesting to the students 
of religion and of folk-lore. 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 


1878. Henry Prince Warden to Katie 
S. Harrington at Portsmouth, 
N. H., Dee. 15, 1892. 

William Bancroft Hill to Elise 

Weyerhaeuser, daughter of 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser at St. 

Paul, Minn., Dec. 29, 1892. 

Francis Coffin Martin to Har- 

riet Ball Cogswell at Gilman- 

ton, N. H., Jan. 23. 

Sherman Hoar to Mary But- 

trick at Concord, Dec. 6, 1892. 

John Letcher Patterson to El- 

len Harris at Louisville, Ky., 

Feb. 8. 

F. H. Underwood to Fanny Har- 

riet Ball at Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 

24, 1892. 

W.S. Barnes to Delphine Del- 

mas at San Francisco, Cal., 

Jan. 5. 

Edward Campbell Mason to 
Martha Sprague at Arlington 
Sept. 16, 1892. 

. David Taggart Dickinson to 


1879. 


1879. 


1882. 


18853. 


1886. 


1886. 


1888. 
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Carrie M. Story, at Manchester, 
N. H., Dee. 8, 1892. 

1888. John Hunter Sedgwick to Ra- 
chel M. Griffith at Boston, Feb. 
11. 





NECROLOGY. 


DrEcEMBER 1, 1892, to FEBRUARY 
28, 1893. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recgrded. 
COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


The College. 

1824. George Wheatland,! b. 10 Nov., 
1804, at Salem; d. at Salem, 20 
Feb., 1893. 

1832. Henry Wheatland! M. D., b. 
11 Jan., 1812, at Salem ; d. at 
Salem, 27 Feb., 1893. 

1833. Samuel Page Andrews, Rev., b. 
8 Dec., 1813, at Salem; d. at 
Salem, 31 Dece., 1892. 

1833. George Inglis Crafts, b. 4 Nov., 
1812, at Charleston, S. C.; d. 
at Charleston, 8S. C., 16 Dec., 
1892. 

1840. Moses Williams Weld, M. D., 
b. 15 Aug., 1817, at Boston ; 
d. at Boston, 16 Jan., 1893. 

1843. Charles Frederick Heywood, 
M. D., b. 14 Nov., 1823, at Bos- 
ton; d. at New York, N. Y., 14 
Feb., 1893. 

1844. Edward Sherman Hoar, b. 22 
Dec., 1823, at Concord ; d. at 
Washington, D. C., 22 Feb., 
1893. 

1847. Henry Larned Hallett, LL. B., 
b. 16 March, 1826, at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; d. at Savin Hill, 
15 Dece., 1892. 

1848. William Bostwick Edson, Rev., 
b. 7 April, 1824, at Unadilla, N. 


1 Mr. George Wheatland and Dr. Wheatland 
were brothers. 


Necrology. 


1855. 
1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1863. 


1873. 


1875. 


1876. 


1878. 


1882. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 
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Y.; d. at Phelps, N. Y., 7 Dec., 
1892. 

Phillips Brooks, D. D., Rev., b. 
13 Dee., 1835, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 23 Jan., 1893. 
Nathaniel Ropes, b. 7 Jan., 1833, 
at Cincinnati, O.; d. at Salem, 
6 Feb., 1893. 

Augustus Mellen Haskell, Rev., 
b. 24 Jan., 1832, at Portland, 
Me. ; d. at Roslindale, 24 Feb., 
1893. 

Francis Ormond French, LL. 
B., b. 12 Sept., 1837, at Chester, 
N. H.; d. at Tuxedo, N. Y., 26 
Feb., 1893. 

Francis Alexander Marden, b. 
19 June, 1840, at West Wind- 
ham, N. H.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 1 Feb., 1893. 

Thomas Nye Swift, b. 16 May, 
1851, at New Bedford; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 25 Jan., 1893. 
William Harlow Melville, 
Ph. D., b. 3 Jan., 1853, at Dor- 
chester; d. at Austin, Tex., 17 
Feb., 1893. 

William Fletcher Weld, b. 21 
Feb., 1855, at Boston; d. at 
Brookline, 8 Jan., 1893. 

Samuel Newell Nelson, M. D., 
b. 19 May, 1856, at Milford ; d. 
at Revere, 25 Feb., 1893. 
George Herbert Eaton, b. 29 
Aug., 1861, at Lawrence ; d. at 
Lawrence, 15 Jan., 1893. 
Herbert Tufts Allen, b. 14 April, 
1863, at Somerville ; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 21 Dec., 1892. 
Lambert Sternbergh, LL. B., b. 
26 Jan., 1867, at Reading, Pa. ; 
d. at San Diego, Cal., 8 Feb., 
1892. 

Samuel Foster McCleary, Rev., 
b. 17 Nov., 1865, at Concord, 
N.H.; d. at sea, 2 Dec., 1892. 
John Cabel Breckinridge Bur- 
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bank, b. 19 Feb., 1867, at Paris, Aug., 1835, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
France ; d. in Egypt, 26 Dec., d. at Baltimore, Md., 14 Feb., 
1892. 1893. 

Medical School. Divinity School. 

1842. Lucius Leslie Scammell, b. 17 1849. Edward Pearson Bond, b. 10 
Dec., 1819, at Bellingham; d. at Aug., 1824, at Boston; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 13 Feb., 1892. Boston, 10 Feb., 1893. 

1843. Fitch Edward Oliver, b. 25 Nov., 

1819, at Cambridge ; d. at Bos- Honorary Graduates. 
ton, 8 Dec., 1892. 1844. Robert Cassie Waterston, A. M., 

1853. John Furness Jarvis, b. 8 Aug., b. 21 March, 1812, at Kenne- 
1826, at Concord, N. H. ; d. at bunkport, Me. ; d. at Boston, 21 
Boston, 10 Feb., 1893. Feb., 1893. 

1862. Samuel Crook Whittier, b. 3 1847. Eben Norton Horsford, A. M., 
Jan., 1837, at Dover, N. H.; d. b. 27 July, 1818, at Moscow, N. 
at Portsmouth, N. H., 1 Feb., Y.; d. at Cambridge, 1 Jan, 
1893. 1893. 

1870. William Heron, d.at Altamonte 1886. Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus La- 
Springs, Fla., recently. mar, LL. D., b. 17 Sept., 1825, in 

Putnam Co., Ga. ; d. at Macon, 
Law School. Ga., 23 Jan., 1893. 
1845. Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 
LL. D., b. 4 Oct., 1822, at Dela- = 
ware, O.; d. at Fremont, O., 17 
Jan., 1893. 1874. (Sp.) Wayne MacVeagh, Jr., 

1858. Gardiner Spring Hutchinson, b. b. at Westchester, Pa., June 6, 
21 Sept., 1832, at New York, 1869 ; d. at Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 
N. Y.; d. at Englewood, N. J., 1893. 

9 Jan., 1893. 1893. (Gr. Sch.) John Gundy Owens, 


ele b. at Lewisburg, Pa., Sept. 22, 
Scientific School. 1865 ; d. at Copan, Honduras, 
1856. John Moncure Robinson, b. 22 Feb. 18, 1893. 


CORRECTIONS IN NO. 2. 
Page 305, line 6, for W. G. Brown, ’81, read 91. 
Page 321, line 3, for 1857 read 1853. The Hon. A. Churchill was a member 
of the Massachusetts Senate in 1857. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Fifty artist’s proofs, signed, on Japan paper and mounted, of Kruell’s por- 
trait of Phillips Brooks have been made and will be sent, postpaid, in the 
order of application to the Treasurer, Mr. Winthrop H. Wade, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price five dollars each. 

The next number of the Harvard Graduates’ Maguzine will be issued on 
June 20. 








